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Loose- Leaf Catalogs Specified 
by Trade Associations 


ANY trade associations have specified 
M and adopted loose-leaf catalogs as stand- 
ard equipment for dealers. They have 
officially designated sheet sizes, binding margins, 
and other specifications. Catalogs which do not 
comply with these requirements are filed in the 
waste paper basket by dealers. 


Steadily and surely, everywhere, the loose-leaf 
system is being recognized as the only effective 
and economical way “Of i issuing a catalog. Every- 
where, millions of Heinn Binders are being used 
by manufacturers, jobbers, dealers and salesmen, 
making and selling all kinds of merchandise. 
Consider merely the big advantages offered:— 


—Items, prices, discounts, terms can be 
immediately listed, changed or removed. 


—The catalog is always new, it can be 
changed whenever or wherever desired. 


—Sheets are in perfect alignment, and 
inserted or removed in a jiffy. 


—The costly replacement of a perma- 
nently bound catalog is eliminated. 


For years, The Heinn Company has worked with various 
trade associations, in developing and perfecting the most 
practical loose-leaf catalogs. Whether your catalog is for 
salesmen or general trade needs— whatever you sell — 
valuable information on how to issue a loose-leaf catalog 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


The Heinn Company 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Over a MILLION 


cA Niagara 
of Sales “Power 


HERE’S a Niagara in the Central West... 

a Niagara of sales power. It is the Over-a- 
Million circulation of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. This great force is making sales for 
manulacturers and retailers... creating con- 
sumer demand for the diversity of products they 
manuliacture and sell. 


The advertising message of any meritorious 
product printed over a million times in a single 
issue ... placed in over a million prosperous 
homes simultaneously ... and read by about 
three million people in the country’s richest 
market—Market No. 1—The Chicago Territory 
. . will NATURALLY be translated into SALES. 


Concentrated in the circulation of ONE 
great newspaper this three-million mar- 
ket is the most extraordinary advertising 


value ANY manufacturer can buy. 


CHICAGO 


HERALD & EXAMINER 
NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
Z pe. 


Published and copyrighted 1924, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year, in advance. 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Iil., under act of March 2, 1879. 
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Flexlume Signs 
Bring Business 


Flexlume Electric Signs will 
“tie” your national advertis- 
ing to the dealer’s storefront, 
show people where the prod- 
uct they have read about can 
be bought. 


Scores of large advertisers 
are using them in this way. 
The results they get are 
shown by the fact that trial 
orders are always increased. 


Let us send you a sketch 
showing your trademark in 
the form of a Flexlume Elec- 
tric Sign and give you an 
estimate of cost in whatever 
quantity you could use. 


Flexlume Corporation 
1160 Military Rd. Buffalo, N. Y. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1160 Military Road 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Without obligation on my part please 


send me full information in regard to 
Flexlume Electric Signs. 
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Company. 


Street. 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we 
will print here each month a short digest of the principal 
articles in each issue, so that you may determine those articles 
which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 
The classifications are those of the Dartnell Reference Index. 


ADVERTISING 

In reply to letter by Saunders Norvell in 
last issue, Fayette Plumb, Philadelphia small 
tool manufacturer, states that through con- 
sumer advertising he has been able to im- 
prove quality of advertised tools, decrease 
his selling costs, increase the margins of re- 
tailers and jobbers, and lower production 
costs. Page 529. 


Thomas J. Grace, sales manager of the 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries, finds that by con- 
tracting for newspaper advertising for the 
whole year, the plan has a much stronger 
dealer effect. Also finds that he secures 
better results from his follow-up advertising 
than he does from his initial copy, although 
space used is smaller. Page 459. 


A series of eight letters that you can use 
to sell your salesmen on the idea that adver- 
tising makes their burdens easier and enables 
them to earn more money, rather than less. 
Page 499. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY RELATIONS 
Are you inclined to change this word and 
that sentence in the advertising copy sub- 
mitted to you by your advertising agent? 
How this practice often proves costly is told 
by “Cheltenham Bold” on page 507. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
Will 1925 be a bad year for American 
business, due to the increasing competition, 
and unbalanced economic factors? How to 
protect yourself against such a condition told 
on page 603. 


COMPENSATION 
The Dartnell Corporation has just com- 
pleted an investigation of executive salaries 
in 200 lines of business which shows that the 
average salary paid sales managers is $7,210 
per year. The highest salary reported was 
$30,000 annually. Page 497. 


Louis G. Harris, president, West Detroit 
Auto Sales Company, one of Ford’s leading 
distributors, endorses the idea of letting 
salesmen participate in the profits by stock 
ownership. States he has tried several 
bonus plans, but none of them compare with 
stock holding advantages. Page 566. 


A point system that rewards salesmen on 
the basis of what a sales manager expects 
them to do, rather than on the number of 
years they have been with the company, and 
how well they stand in with the boss. Page 
521. 


CATALOGUES AND PRINTED MATTER 
By placing stuffers requesting an order for 
other products in packages, statements, and 
in house organs, The Wahl Company has 
picked up hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of business that is largely velvet. 
Other suggestions on page 596. 


ExpoRT SELLING 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in cooperation with the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies has ar- 
ranged to furnish interested advertisers with 


lists of advertising mediums in principal 
countries without charge. Page 526. 


Sir Charles Higham, British advertising 
agent, here on a trip, predicts present British 
ministry will fall within three months, and 
in spite of its talk, will do nothing to put 
obstacles in the way of American concerns 
selling in Great Britain. Page 616. 


Beginning with the March issue you will 
receive free with your copies of this maga- 
zine a special supplement devoted to build- 
ing up a market for your products in Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and other British 
communities. Announcement on page 613. 


MERCHANDISING 


Further proof that the granting of too 
much authority to department store merchan- 
dising men is hurting the stores’ business by 
enforcing incomplete stocks, preventing 
proper buying and breaking down estab- 
lished avenues of supply. Page 562. 


OPERATING SALESMEN 
By using canvassers to make a survey of 
“Dime Bank” cigar salesmen’s routes, and 
rerouting the men according to their find- 
ings, the number of accounts assigned to each 
salesman in Detroit was increased to 250, 
and sales nearly doubled. Page 533. 


Easy riding qualities make balloon tires of 
special value in sales work. Page 593. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby stage mock con- 
ference of sales executives at general sales 
convention for the purpose of selecting a new 
branch manager. With the salesmen “listen- 
ing in” the officials go over the list of sales- 
men available for promotion and discuss the 
shortcomings and strong points of the various 
men. Page 517. 


Showing photos of salesmen in action, in- 
stead of set poses, gives a decided kick to 
house organs sent to salesmen. Page 501. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

George W. Hopkins, vice-president, Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company, thinks it is a 
mistake for a sales manager to promise too 
much in the way of a sales increase. Usually 
the cost of securing the extra business eats 
up the profit. Why there is little profit in 
the last twenty-five per cent of the business 
sold, if it is sold under pressure. Page 539. 


Subscriber offers to bet the man who wrote 
“A New Broom Sweeps Mean” $50 that he 
is a failure, and puts up the money with the 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT. Page 503. 


Sales manager of American Chain Com- 
pany finds that a little flesh and blood leader- 
ship is worth tons of charts and figures in 
getting results from salesmen. 


Price As A SALES FACTOR 
Roy B. Simpson, St. Louis advertising 
agent, shows that the consumption of most 
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Quoting from page advertisement in American 
Magazine and The Outlook (reproduced above) . 
one of series in The Million Dollar Campaign 
by the Railroads: 


“Financial and commercial capital of an 
Inland Empire larger than the whole of 
France—an empire richest in natural 
resources of any territory its size in the 
Western Hemisphere. his is Spokane! 


“Forty a ago it was a half dozen 
pioneer homes scattered along the banks 
of a river. Today it is a metropolitan 
city of 120,000, served by six trans-con- 
tinental railroads, and dominating a 
trade area with a population of 1,500,000."" 
(Refers to wholesale trade.) 


FACTS 


about 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Population, 1920.. ............---- 2,571,870 
Gain 135% over 1900 versus 39% for U.S 


Per capita buying power 35% above Nation's 
average 
PRODUCTION FOR i923 
(Estimated) 


Farms, Orchards, Livestock, Wool. $645,000,000 
(Beating 1922 by $45,000,000) 


Lumber Shipments.............. 300,000,000 
(Beating 1922 by $25,000,000) 

er a eee 100,000,000 
(Beating 1922 by. 35%) 

Fisheries output..........-.---- 70,000,000 


New Wealth Production Alone in Pacific Northwest for 1923 
Beat 1922 by Over One Hundred Million Dollars 


---Or $200 Extra Spending Money for Each and Every Family 


ITH the 1923 revenue from the orchards, farms, mines, forests and fiisheries 
beating 1922 by over a hundred million dollars, no wonder business is hum- 
ming in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

According to sales figures reported to the Twelfth Federal Reserve Bank Agent 
by 191 representative wholesale firms located in seven leading cities of the 12th District, 
busines: in all lines first 11 months 1923 showed substantial gains over 1922—as follows: 

Agricultural implements, 13% increase; automobile supplies, 21.8%; automobile 
tires, 8.4%; drugs, 10.5%; dry goods, 13.4%; electrical equipment, 31.2%, furniture, 
20.3%; groceries 11.4%; hardware, 17.1%; shoes, 7.7%; and stationery, 12.9%. Of 
the seven cities represented by these reports, four are in the Pacific Northwest. namely : 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma. 

Even under normal conditions the per capita buying power of our two and one- 
half million consumers is A THIRD GREATER than the Nation's average, and with 
the $100,000,000 extra revenue for 1923 our people have the money to buy; are in a 
buying mood, and 1924 is bound to break sales records in this market. 


The Spokane Country---A Market Worth Winning Completely 


Not only is this field the richest in natural resources of any territory its size in the 
Western Hemisphere, but 1923 production set the record for most all lines 

The Spokane Country alone, “Heart of the Pacific Northwest,” produced in 1923 
over $400,000,000 in new wealth, including 1-5th of the Nation's apples; 1-9th of its 
wheat ; $50,000,000 worth of lumber, and 40% of the Nation’s lead. 

Spokane and its rich surrounding territory (with 10,000 miles of good motor roads, 
66,000 automobiles, 196 passenger trains and motor busses daily) make up one cohesive 
market of 553,000 consumers. 353,000 of these people live in Spokane and 522 towns and 
villages of the field. Most of thé 85,000 circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE is confined to the approximately 88,000 homes ot 
these cities and towns, therefore you will readily appreciate how completely the urban 
field may be covered thru this combination. 

Write or wire this Bureau, or see our representatives for special information and 
merchandise surveys showing how Spokane Country people spent $300,000,000 for 
leading commodities during 1923. Arrange now to cover this market completely in 
your 1924 sales plans. 


REVIEW-CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 


wnnontones, | LIE SPOKESMAN-REVI pei 
bsicrghrtrtabaadetsta E POK + SUNDAY ~ TWICE-A-WEEK Ew Cans AGREES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


M. G. MOGENSEN & Co. INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO-LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


Sookane Daily Chronicle 


EVENING- WEEKLY 


THE WASHINGTON FARMER 
THE IDAHO FARMER 
THE OREGON FARMER 


Qpcover SPOKANE AND SPOKANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE) 
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How Paid Circulation 
of 


Sales Management 


has grown in five years 


e 


Net Paid 
jaty, 1999 ......- 4,100 
July, 1920 ....... 5,347 
SS ee 5,587 
July, 1022 | ..5. 655 7,437 
January, 1923 .... 8,955 
POOCUMY ...+..%. 9,471 
errr ree 9,780 
April ............ 10,223 
Tee 10,931 
NE ceived wie’ 11,140 
eres 10,986 
ee 11,415 
September ....... 11,545 
October ......«.. 11,763 
November ........ 10,974 
December ....... 12,112 


More than 90 per cent 
of the titled 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscribers hold the 
position of sales man- 
ager or higher 


e 


Gross Circulation 
December Issue 


13,000 


Copies 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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This Issue at a Glance— Continued 


products are fixed, and while price reduc- 
tions may switch business from one factory 
to another, it cannot possibly create demand. 
Page 574. 


SALES CORRESPONDENCE 


Horace M. Swetland gives as good tests 
for a letter (1) Is the beginning of positive 
tone? (2) Does it come to the point quickly? 
(3) Is it coherent? (4) Are the key ideas 
correctly placed? (5) Is the diction distinc- 
tive? (6) Is there any redundancy? (7) Will 
the close suggest action? (8) Will the 
reader have ONE definite thought clearly in 
mind when he has finished the-letter? Page 
553. 


SALES PoLicy 


Abner E. Larned, president, Larned, Car- 
ter & Co., finds that there is a tendency to 
drift away from the tactics on which the 
business was founded. Last year he un- 
earthed one of the old ideas he used when he 
was the company’s whole sales force and 
helped sales greatly. Page 509. 


SALESMANSHIP 


When your salesmen ask a man for an ap- 
pointment over the phone, and get turned 
down, what do they say? Two effective 
comebacks worked out by an Alexander 
Hamilton Institute man on page 514. 


Furnace salesman, finding himself under- 
sold, gives prospect a question to ask his 
competitor, the answer to which will show 
competitor’s ability to give the service buyer 
needs. Page 571. 


SELLING By MAIL 


By rearranging an advertisement so that 
the price stood out and caught the eye, W. 
W. Oppenheim, a mail order house, in- 
creased the number of requests for catalogues 
seven times, and doubled the amount of di- 
rect sales. Two further changes dropped 
the cost of inquiries in one medium to 
twenty-two cents. Page 592. 


Subscriber, dissatisfied with percentage of 
returns from mailing, told in problem page 
that only in very rare cases can returns 
from an initial mailing be made to pay a 
profit. The profit must come out of the re- 
orders. Two per cent held good returns on 
direct sale letter going to good names. Page 
587. 


WHERE TO DRIVE FOR SALES 


Dartnell investigator, back from Kansas 
City, finds that there is nothing to talk about 
depression in this district, and that on the 
contrary many sales managers selling locally 
report record business. Page 581. 


Index to Advertisers 


Only advertisers using space of one column or more are listed 
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You Can Make More Sales 
at a Lower Cost in 1924 


"THE man at the desk is you. The map 

represents your domestic market. The 
dots on the map are the 663 Key Trading 
Centers of the United States. 


If all the towns in the country were shown, 
there would be 131,000 dots! But most of 
these towns mean very little to you in the 
marketing of your product. 


Thinly populated, remote communities sel- 
dom support worth-while retailers. The de- 
mand just isn’t there. Salesmen run up the 
selling cost and spend a lot of time in secur- 
ingordersfrom scattered backwoods dealers. 


The 663 Key Trading Centers are the points 
of entry through which your product must 
pass on its way to the vast national market. 
Because of certain factors—concentration of 
population and volume of business; trans- 
portation; bank clearings; per capita wealth 
—they control allcommerce. Most of all the 
wholesale and retail buying is done in them. 


These centers are urban places. Living 
standards are high. The buying impulses 
of families who live there are stimulated by 
the environment. Well stocked retail out- 
lets enable them to satisfy such impulses— 
conveniently. 


You can reduce your distribution costs by 


concentrating your selling efforts in the Key 
Trading Center Market. Other analytical 
sales managers have proved it. Your sales- 
men can get larger orders at less expense 
by working this productive field, than by 
beating the bushes. 


The most effective and economical adver- 
tising medium to use in backing up your 
salesmen’s drive on this market, is the me- 
dium which has the greatest concentration 
of circulation in the 663 Key Trading 
Centers—Cosmopolitan. 


Of the 1,100,000 Cosmopolitan families, 
75.8 per cent live in the Key Trading Cen- 
ters; 12.2 per cent in adjacent suburban 
communities; and only 12 per cent outside 
of urban places. 

There is a minimum of waste. Cosmopolitan 
offers to the manufacturer practically no “shot- 


gun” circulation obtained by haphazard methods 
with no regard for any particular market. 


Wewill be glad to furnish details of the Key Trading Centers 
Market. Writeto A.C.G.Hammesfahr, Business Manager. 


osmopolitan 


New York 
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McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC., TENTH AVENUE AT 36th STREET, NEW YORK 


The Cngi 


the worlds Greatest 


SALESMAN who sells sub- 
ways, bridges and dams— 

Mammoth buildings of structural 
steel or reinforced concrete— 

Power devices for mills and fac- 
tories: boilers, engines, turbines, 
dynamos and motors— 

Machinery and machine tools— 

Complex and delicate chemical en- 
gineering processes— 

Methods for recovery of waste 
and the profitable use of by-prod- 
ucts— 

Electricity, harnessed and directed 
through countless channels— 

The rugged outline of a steam 
shovel and the delicate turning of a 
watch case. 

It is the creative genius behind all 
these—the means to produce them 
so that their energies may be di- 
rected toward benefiting mankind— 
that the Engineer sells. 

And his buyer is Industry— 

The workshop of the world. 


How dwarfed appear ordinary 
transactions of buying and selling 
when compared with this funda- 
mental exchange upon which is de- 
pendent the progress of the human 
race—the exchange of scientifically 
developed engineering principles 
from the Engineer to Industry. 

Industry draws heavily upon what 
the Engineer has to offer. His is the 
most valuable commodity— 

Vision. 


(eer — 
Salesman 


Without engineering vision, busi- 
ness, as we know it today, would 
cease. The framework that sup- 
ports it would collapse. 


Behind practically every sale— 
from a simple belt buckle over the 
counter to a million dollar industrial 
equipment project sold as a capital 
investment—there first existed the 
sale of the Engineer to Industry— 
skillful machines to fashion the 
buckle; complicated processes and 
dreadnaught mechanical monsters to 
convert ores into workable material 
and transform them into machines, 
which in turn belabor other metal. 


It is this deep underlying strata of 
selling that forms the background of 
our industrial structure and safe- 
guards the more commonly appar- 
ent sales campaigns of modern 
business. 


And it is to reach this strata, to 
penetrate this workshop and satur- 
ate it thoroughly with information 
and inspiration on the engineering, 
operating, financial and marketing 
problems found in Industry, and 
existing between the Engineer and 
Industry, that such Business Papers 
as McGraw-Hill Engineering, In- 
dustrial and Merchandising Publica- 
tions are edited. 


The Engineer—the world’s great- 
est salesman. 

Industry—the world’s greatest 
buyer. 


McGraw-Hill Publications serve 
both. 


McGraw-Hill — 


Gnguneering - Industrial - Merchandising 


~ Publications 


Journal of Electricity 


MINING 


Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIAL TRANSPORTATION 
Electrical World Power - Industrial Engineer Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising American Machinist Bus Transportation 
Electrical Retailing American Machinist (European Edition) EXPORT 


Ingenieria Internacional 


CONSTRUCTION and 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Engineering News-Record 
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Young MacDonald 


owns a farm--- 


496 


and on this farm 
there is a golden har- 
vest of facts awaiting 
a keen manufacturer 


ee 


OUNG MACDONALD is 

the average farmer. He owns 

an automobile, takes the 
family to the movies, and has been 
bitten recently by the radio bug. 
He knows the city and its ways, 
having stolen a march on city folks 
who know little of the farm and its 
problems. 


The time is ripe for wide awake 
national manufacturers to give a 
closer study to the tremendous pos- 
sibilities for their products in the 
farm field. Just three brief facts 
will illustrate the point. 

1, Farmer MacDonald buys a lot 

of things for his business. He buys 

half of the output of one of the 

country’s greatest industries. Yet 


during the past ten years, with 
manufacturers in this industry 


spending millions of dollars for ad- 
vertising, less than ten per cent of 
the advertising was directed at the 
farmer. 


2. Farmer MacDonald is no 
longer set in his ways. A recent 
Richards’ Survey showed that a 
leading manufacturer was losing 
business in rural communities be- 
cause he was still supplying the 
farm trade with an obsolete form 
of his article—“good enough for 
the farm trade.” A change to the 
city standard of article started the 
farm business up with a rush, If 
it’s good enough for the city chap 
it’s none too good for Farmer Mac- 
Donald. 


3. Farmer MacDonald is fre- 
quently a much better customer 
for certain goods than the average 
city consumer. This was proven 
in a Richards’ Survey when it was 
found that farmers’ purchases of 
two articles averaged from five to 
seven times more than the city 
dweller. 

If you would truly know your 
whole market including Farmer 
MacDonald, know the how, when, 
where and why of your goods and 


your competitors’ goods. 


A Richards’ Survey will put into 
your hands some real farm facts 
that will open up new vistas of sales 
opportunities for 1924. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS Co. INC 
An Adbertising Agency — Est 18% 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


TRADE MARK 


Facts First — then CAdvertising 


KICHARDS 
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ERIE T SS IT 


A Dartnell 


Publication 


Volume Six 


Chicago, February, 1924 


Number Five 


‘The ‘Iruth About the Salaries 
Paid to Sales Managers 


Dartnell investigation of executive salaries in eighty lines 
of business just completed shows average salary paid to 
one hundred twenty sales managers is $7,210 a year 


HE Dartnell editorial staff 
asked the presidents of two 
hundred and fifty important 


concerns, in eighty different lines of 
business, to tell them what salaries 
they paid the various key execu- 
tives in their organizations; what 
the executives had to do to earn 
these salaries and how long each ex- 
ecutive had been in the employ of 
the company. In addition to this, 
these presidents were asked to give 
the annual sales of the company, the 
number of salesmen employed, the 
amount spent in advertising and 
other vital information. 


He Wasn’t Taking Any Chances 


The information was, necessarily, 
given in confidence. The president 
was asked to fill out the question- 
naire, or have the proper person in 
the treasurer’s office fill it out, and 
mail it back in a plain envelope. 
Most of these presidents were men 
who had had dealings with The 
Dartnell Corporation over a period 
of years, and who knew that the in- 
formation would be treated in the 
utmost confidence, and used for the 
good of business generally. Of 
the two hundred and fifty question- 
naires sent out one hundred and 
sixty-two were returned with the 
desired information. In two or three 
instances the letter was sent back 
with a curt remark to the effect that 
the writer did not give out informa- 
tion of such a character to anyone. 
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A cagey president of one of the 
big electrical concerns wrote that he 
was “on to us,’ and had no doubt 
we had keyed each blank in such a 
way that we could tell who returned 


Results of Question- 
naire on Executives’ 
Salaries 


Returns from 38 Electric Appliance 
Manufacturers, Dec. 10, 1923 


Reports Average 


Returned Position Salary 
12 General Manager $9,933.33 
12 Sales Manager 5,066.66 
10 ~=Asst. Sales Mgr. 2,850.00 
7 Advertising Mgr. 3,728.57 
11 Credit Manager 3,667.27 
10 Purchasing Agent 3,040.00 
4 Asst. Purch. Agent 2,175.00 
14 Bookkeeper 2,015.71 
One combines duties of sales 


manager, credit manager, purchas- 
ing agent under head of assistant 
general manager, salary $8,000. 


it. The president of a $35,000,000 
Milwaukee concern sent the infor- 
mation in but had the questionnaire 
recopied on his own paper. He 
didn’t want to take any chances 
either. He overlooked the fact, 
however, that the paper he used was 
watermarked with the company 


trademark. But most of the presi- 
dents, appreciating the value of such 
a research and the peculiar facilities 
of the Dartnell organization to make 
such a research, sent us the informa- 
tion openly and signed the question- 
naire, although they didn’t need to— 
depending on our fairness to see 
that the information did not go be- 
yond our editorial offices. 


$30,000 Highest Salary Shown 


To give the complete returns 
from these questionnaires would, of 
course, be impossible in a magazine 
article. The full information must 
necessarily be presented in another 
form. But for the benefit of the 
sales executives who read “Sales 
Management” we have taken all the 
questionnaires returned by concerns 
employing sales managers and made 
a careful analysis of the salaries 
paid to sales managers. In doing 
this we made a number of interest- 
ing discoveries. 

Out of the one hundred and sixty- 
two concerns returning the question- 
naires, there were 120 who employed 
a sales manager. The total salary 
and bonuses paid these 120 sales 
managers last year was $865,450, 
which makes the flat average salary 
$7,210 a year. 

Of course, an average salary 
doesn’t mean a great deal, because 
sales managers are paid all the way 
from $30,000 a year down to $2,400. 
It depends on what the sales man- 
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ager does. Some sales managers 
were very evidently just clerks un- 
der some official of the company. In 
other cases he was vice-president of 
the business and over the general 
manager. But it is interesting to 
know that about ninety per cent of 
the ten and fifteen thousand dollar 
salaries we hear about never exist. 
They are just dream salaries. One 
hears a good deal about 


ranged from $17,500 to $22,500 were 
officers of their companies—two 
were vice-presidents, while the third 
was secretary of his company. Of 
the group of six men whose salaries 
were $10,000 three of them were 
stockholders in their respective com- 
panies; in the $7,000 to $7,500 class, 
six out of fourteen were stock- 
holders, and six were officers. 


would account for the greater length 
of service among executives of this 
class, for it is natural to assume that 
officers of the company would re- 
main a greater length of time than 
the salaried executives. 

In compiling the information we 
added the bonus or commission paid 
in addition to salaries into the 
salary figure. Thus many men 

whose salaries alone would 


so-and-so having made indicate comparatively un- 
$20,000 last year, or such- important earnings were 
and-such a man having a Salaries Paid Sales Managers boosted into much higher 
profit sharing arrangement . : a classes by reason of the ad- 
which netted him $25,000. 1n Various Lines ditional compensation re- 
We even hear about $75,000 ceived from bonus or profit 
salaries which sales man- se : Ss i: aaah sharing arrangements. 
agers are paid. Perhaps sie hits peneg eee cae | ii However, it is only fair to 
there are such salaries. It =  - state that a number of re- 
could be possible. But our 1 $30,000 18  $ 6,000,000 No 1 ports gave no information 
investigation certainly does 1 22,500 26 35,000,000 Yes 1 as to the amount of the 
not reveal any. 1 20,000 20 4,150,000 Yes 1 bonus or profit sharing re- 
It will be seen from the 1 17,500 25 17,500,000 Yes 1 turns, hence it will be seen 
table accompanying this ! — : paiona oh tg that the average income 
article that the big salaries ’ ae preven 9 would be raised to some ex- 
are not paid to cubs—the : 14,000 "e 10,000,000 No tent had we been able to 
highest salary reported i 13,500 - 2,000,000 Wen include all bonus and profit 
goes to a man who has seen 5 12.000 23 2,074,000 4 2 sharing arrangements. 
eighteen years of service 1 11,250 > 2,000,000 Yes 1 Where the amount of the 
with his company; the next 6 10,000 11 1,225,000 3 3 bonus or extra compensa- 
two highest salaries are 1 9,850 10 650,000 No tion was not stated we 
paid to two men both of 1 9,750 15 2,100,000 No placed the return in the 
whom have spent twenty 2 9,200 6 4,250,000 No... class indicated by the 
years with the same com- 2 9,000 9 500,000 1 1 salary alone. 
panies. The six ten thou- 6 8,000-8,800 12 1,600,000 1 1 Many of the bonus or 
sand dollar men average 14 7,000-7,500 9 1,200,000 6 6 profit sharing arrange- 
eleven years of service with as ha keene : ' ments were based solely on 
their respective concerns— 23 5,000-5,500 6 1,225,000 . J net profits. On several of 
the fourteen men earning ad ee —" "= the returns there were 
from $7,000 to $7,500 boast statements such as “Bonus 
of an average of nine years’ based on net profits—not 


service per man. 

A study of the questionnaires re- 
turned shows that the sales man- 
agers earning the largest salaries are 
the men who are not merely sales 
executives alone, but are all-round 
executives whose duties include that 
of advertising manager, service man- 
ager, export manager, and in one or 
two cases also had charge of credits 
and employment. Quite a number 
of sales managers were also en- 
trusted with buying in various lines 
of wholesaling. 

Taking this questionnaire as a 
representative cross section of 
American business organization, it 
will be noted that there is a strong 
tendency to consider the sales man- 
ager as an all-’round executive, ca- 
pable of doing much more than run- 
ing the sales department. 


The three men whose salaries 


The number of years with one 
concern seems to have a_ direct 
bearing on salaries, as will be noted 
from the average length of service 
of the men whose salaries are in the 
lower brackets. The $5,000 group 
averaged six years with their con- 
cerns. An apparent contradiction of 
this statement is to be found in the 
group of executives whose salaries 
range downward from $5,000, for 
their average length of service is 
seven years as compared with an 
average of six years for the next 
higher group. But in this last group 
we find upon analyzing the question- 
naires that many members of the 
firm act as sales managers, and that 
most of the concerns are compara- 
tively small institutions doing a 
local business and having no rigidly 
organized sales department. This 


sales” or “Plus one per 
cent of net profits.” This shows 
how many concerns are holding 
the sales manager responsible, not 
only for sales, but for profits as 
well. Bonus or profit sharing ar- 
rangements netted sales managers 
all the way from $300 to $4,000 a 
year, which indicates that a goodly 
number of concerns are paying their 
sales managers living salaries and 
then putting it up to them to earn 
whatever they can in addition by in- 
creasing profits. 

Where vice-presidents, secretaries, 
or treasurers of concerns were per- 
forming the duties of sales managers 
the reports show that their salaries 
ranked considerably higher on an 
average than for the same officers of 
concerns of the same relative size 
where another man acted in the ca- 
pacity of sales manager. 
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SALESMEN’S CORRESPONDENCE Date January 5, 1924. 


The Soap Products 
Corporation 
NEW YORK 


CITY Omaha, 


HOTEL Yontenelle. 


Subject: Qur Advertising. 


Dear Mr. Harris: 


fake Colgate's Tooth Paste for example. 


Suppose you went into s drug store and asked for a tube 
druggist had just sold the last 
a few moments before and he should offer you a tube 


of Pepsodent. Suppose the 


SALESMAN’S NAME J. W. Barris, 


SALESMEN’S CORRESPONDENCE 


The Soap Products 
Corporation 


NEW YORK 


Dae Janmary 12, 1934. 
SALESMAN’S NAME J, ¥. Barris, 
CITY Kansas Gity, 

HOTEL Baltiwore. 


Subject: Our Advertising. 


Dear Mr. Barris: 


I recently read of an office specialty concern which 


of Colgate's a national brand, and let we say a Dr. Black's, 


not advertised, and, therefore, not known to you. Which 


would you be apt to take? 


Jost this very thing is doubtless happening many times 
a day over the country and as a result the Colgate Company 
ané everyone of their salesmen are cashing in on the favor- 


able attitude their afvertising has created, 


Doesn't the advertising of the Colgate Company help the 
salesman materially in getting volume, and doesn't every sales 
manager like to see his salesmen producing big volumes? 


stopped advertising a year or So ago. In six months, 
eee es ee ee oe Salesmen who 
had been making $100 « week dropped to lese than $85, 


If this is true in that business, how ach more would 


it be true in our industry. 


It is wery easy for us to become. so accustomed to our 
advertising that it never occurs to us what a big part it 
plays in our sales work. ‘The advertising this house is do- 


iug represents the deat plans developed after considerable 


experience in our endeavor to bring greater pressure in 


We'll say so and add that the fellow who can cash in on 
any good aivertising helps is the one that makes the biggest 


sales, 


Yours very truly, 


TEE SOAP PRODUCTS COHPORATION, 


R. B. Harvey, 
Bales Manager. 


Letter Number One 


making your selling talk sore effective. 


The sdvertisicg department is like your strongest sales 
argument -- something to be worked overtime. 


Yours for more sales, 


TEE SQAP PRODUCTS CORPORATICS, 


RB. 3B. Harvey, 
Sales Manager. 


Letter Number Two 


Eight Letters You Can Use to Sell the 
Advertising Idea to a Sales Force 


Winning Solution to the December Problem 


vertising becomes more produc- 

tive they will be less in demand 
and that cheaper men will be substi- 
tuted in their places, they can’t 
be swung over from this idea over 
night. The educational process to 
convert them to your way of think- 
ing must cover a long period. Your 
problem of selling them is just like 
selling the public. One appearance 
of your advertisement on a billboard 
or in a newspaper or the writing of 
one letter will not accomplish your 
aims, : 


[ your salesmen feel that as ad- 


Use a series of letters on your 
regular stationery to be sent at in- 
tervals to suit you. One every two 
weeks, for example, for a year might 
be a good plan—thirty-six letters in 
all. It will be well not to make your 
Proposition too evident and on that 
account some of the letters you 


By Russell H. Strickland 


write should appear to bring in the 
advantages of advertising as an 
afterthought. Others may be clearly 
“advertising” letters. Five suggested 
letters are enclosed. 

If you publish a house organ it 
may be well to put in successes 
made in other lines as a result of 
advertising, the recent series of 
articles in “Sales Management” by 
Edward Mott Woolley was full of 
these. Extracts from these articles 
can be reprinted in your organ. If 
you don’t put out such a publica- 
tion regularly, single sheets or four- 
page bulletins might be put out oc- 
casionally, all to contain somewhere 
in their make-up a story or item 
about some unusual success made 
through advertising. Every now and 
then you might get some salesman 
to state what success he has had 
through advertising in his work— 


someone you are sure will give you 
a good story. His picture and the 
method of the particular accomplish- 
ment he refers to might be made up 
in detail so that other men could 
adapt the plan to some proposition 
they themselves might run into the 
very next day. Actual happenings, 
names and everything possible 
should be included in this sales- 
man’s story. 


A scrap book should be made up 
containing : 

(a) Reprints from your own ad- 
vertisements appearing in news- 
papers and magazines together with 
list of same in which they appear. 

(b) Exhibit electrotypes you 
would furnish to the dealer for his 
local advertising. 

(c) Show reprints of advertise- 
ments appearing on signs or bill- 
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boards. Exhibit picture of sign or 
guide post (show distance as to 
town, “danger” sign, etc.). 

(d) Show letters you would write 
to dealer’s prospects (if you do this 
upon receipt of such a list from 
dealer). 

(e) Show samples of envelope 
stuffers you will furnish dealer to 
use in sending out with his state- 
ments. 

All of the above will impress the 
dealer that your company actually 
does help him by creating a demand 
and bring customers to his place 
that might not come if he did not 
handle your products. 

Care should be taken to make 
folio in a light portable form, of a 
size not to be burdensome; with an 
imitation leather binding or else a 
durable heavy board covering and of 
a color not easily soiled. 


Must Be Easy to Carry 


If you have a sales conference, 
call on one of your successful sales- 
men who uses advertising to make a 
talk on why he finds it pays to use 
“advertising” and how he actually 
does it. This man should relate ac- 
tual incidents using his scrap book 
and his other actual working tools 
in his demonstration or talk. 

A prize might be offered for the 
best story written by your salesmen 
telling how they secured an order 
from a hard-to-sell prospect by us- 
ing advertising as a talking point. 


Everyone of your men should be en- 
couraged to send in their story until 
you have succeeded in hearing from 
practically all of them. Nearly 
every fellow thinks he is quite a 
salesman and if this contest is prop- 
erly gotten up it gives him a good 
chance to tell you how accomplished 
he is and at the same time gets him 
to boost for the advertising, which 
is what you want him to do. The 
best story, as well as the second and 
possibly third best, should be 
printed in your house organ or other 
bulletin and distributed to all the 
men on your force. 


Encourage Salesmen to Read 


There are interesting articles in 
current magazines telling about the 
use of advertising. Mention of these 
might be made in your house organ 
or as postscript to by-weekly letters 
recommended above. In_ recom- 
mending these articles, care should 
be taken to mention among others, 
a few instances of how salesmen 
and company both benefit from ad- 
vertising. In conclusion, it should 
not appear too evident to the sales- 
man what your purpose is. By us- 
ing the above suggested plans with 
discretion and at such times as the 
men will not definitely feel they 
are being converted, we believe the 
desired result can be accomplished 
and that they will not only feel 
advertising helps them, but will get 


behind it so strongly that they will 
actually use it in their sales work, in 
which case it certainly will increase 
their incomes, 


Letter Number Three 
DEAR SIR: 

The National Biscuit Company are big 
advertisers. 

They have good salesmen on the road and 
do not intentionally keep any “order takers” 
in their employ. If they did, salesmen for 
competitors would soon put them out of the 
running and before long would have more 
than their share of the business. 


Of course, we all know that the advertis- 
ing of the National Biscuit Company paves 
the way of their salesmen and makes it com- 
paratively easy for them to 


Enter the dealer's store, 
Ask him what he needs, 
Write it down 

And leave. 


But good salesmen won't do that for it 
doesn’t produce the maximum amount of busi- 
ness. Those who produce the biggest volume 
use the company’s advertising as an open- 
ing wedge in talking to new dealers and use 
it to keep old dealers in line. Furthermore, 
they carry on demonstrations for dealers, 
decorate store windows, show them how to 
attractively arrange their store, help them 
conduct special sales events, combination of- 
fers, etc., and show them how to advertise 
effectively in their local community. 

They can drive home the selling value of 
“Uneeda Biscuit” and have no difficulty in 
showing the dealer that that is the line for 
him to handle instead of “Jones Salty 
Wafers” or some other line that nobody ever 
heard of. Good merchants want to buy 
goods that enjoy a good reputation. Some- 


(Continued on page 612) 


Four Steps in Creating New Dealer Interest 


FIRST STEP 


SECOND STEP 


THIRD STEP 


FOURTH STEP 


USE THE INDIRECT WAY FIRST 
1. Mail our advertising matter di- | 1. 


CALL ON THE DEALER 
Before seeing him: 


SECURE 


LINE 


INFORMATION AS TO 
HOW HE HANDLES PRESENT 


THE CANVASS 
1. Show why our tires are better 


rect to dealers. 

2. Dealer is reached through our 
trade paper, billboard and 
newspaper advertising. 

3. Send personal letters to all pros- 
pective dealers. Tell them about 
a new dealer you have just 
sold; of some unusual testi- 
monial letter; of anything that 
will interest them. 

4. Send postal cards telling dealers 
of all the other sales you are 
making in their vicinity. 

. Send one or two advance cards 
telling dealer you have a prop- 
osition which is sure to inter- 
est him. 


tw 


a. Find out who his principal 
competitors are. 

b. What brands his competitors 
sell. 

ec. Learn if he pushes tire sales 
or not. 

d. What brand (or brands) he 
sells or pushes. 

e. Note his window display and 
space used by same. 

f. Learn something about his 
way of doing business (i.4., 
whether he likes high grade 
merchandise ; whether he is 
a pusher, etc.). 


. Upon meeting him: 


a. Be perfectly natural. 

b. Be confident and unafraid. 

c. Be earnest. 

d. Tell him you are there to help 
him in his sales work. 

e. State your name and company. 

f. Start by making some state- 
ment which will be of inter- 
est to him. 


1. Induce him to talk by 


being | 


| 
| 


frank and open with him. Have | 


him answer questions of things 


you would like to know about. | 
2. Tell him what you can do for | 


him in a fairly definite way. 
3. Learn about these points: 
a. How many tires he sells. 
b. Whether present 


1. By advertising in news- 
papers, on billboards, ete. 
By direct by mail efforts. 
. By window displays. 
By helping him sell large 
users. 
. By helping him conduct 
special selling events. 
4. Put yourself in position to show 
dealer why he should take on 
your line. 


wm coro 


connection | 
cooperates with him closely. | 


and why they will last longer. 
a. Tell about materials, an 
workmanship briefly. 

2. Explain how his sales will in- 
crease by selling. 

a. How he can tie up with our 
advertising. 

b. How he can cash in on the 

demand we have created and 

which will be filled by some- 

one. Why not him? 

. Explain our sales promotion 
plans. Exhibit scrap book 
showing what we do. 

d. If he sells accessories show 
how sales of them will in- 
crease because of more cus 
tomers being brought in. 

e. Show how his reputation can 
be increased by handling 
well known line every one 
admits is standard. 


3. Explain why he will have no dif- 
ficulty in making sales. Con- 
sumer resistance is largely 
broken down by our publicity. 


4. Exhibit testimonial letters to 
clinch your arguments and to 
bear out your statements. 

5. Review points you have previ- 
ously learned about his busi- 
ness and turn them to your 
advantage. 


4 
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66 HE best issue of our house 


organ we ever turned out,” 

said a sales manager friend 
to me the other day, “was the time 
some one had a brilliant idea for 
livening up the illustrations. 
We were in the midst of an 
exciting ‘Round the World 
Contest, where every ten 
dollars in sales advanced the 
salesman a hundred miles. 
The first salesman to com- 
plete the journey around the 
world won first prize. One 
of the men in the advertis- 
ing department hit upon the idea of 
combining the photographs of the 
various salesmen with photos of 
scenes in the various countries 
their mileage-points carried them to. 

“When a salesman sold goods that 
entitled him to the requisite number 
of miles we combined his photo with 
a picture of a sunny park scene in 
Spain. Another salesman’s photo 
was patched on the picture of a 
camel in a desert oasis; another was 
shown riding at the front of a pro- 
cession of elephants in India. 

“That was one of the most suc- 
cessful contests we ever put on. Sev- 
eral salesmen whose mail miscarried 
telegraphed for issues of the bulletin 
containing late contest results. We 
always thought the pictures had a 
lot to do with the success of that 
contest.” 

It is a fact that the bulletins have 
a lot to do with the success of a con- 
test. The difference between a suc- 
cessful contest and a “dud” is 
largely a matter of enthusiasm. 
When interest lags it is often easy 
to add new life to the contest by the 


Z simple expedient of 


ua ~’ “jazzing” up the bul- 
~~ letins. 


However, contest 
bulletins are a small 
part of the work of the average sales 
manager. He is more vitally con- 
cerned with keeping up the day-to- 
day enthusiasm and morale of his 
men, than in prodding them on to 
wonderful achievements for a few 
weeks, only to see their efforts droop 


Photos courtesy National Cash Register Co. 


Salesmen will forget the 
sport-page to read contest 
bulletins and house organs 
when lively pictures like 
these are used as illustrations 


off to nearly nothing a few weeks 
after the contest is over. 


It is this day-to-day grind that 


must be enlivened. “Stunt” 
pictures will help. The Na- 


tional Cash Register Company 
is one of the chief ex- 
ponents of this method of 
keeping the sales force on 
the lookout for the next 
bulletin from the sales 
department. Look at the 
pictures accompanying 
this article. All but one 
of them are from the N. 
C. R., the bulletin sent 


Putting a Kick in House 


_ Organs for Salesmen 
oo By John M. Garth 


weekly to members of the American 
selling force. All of them are long 
on pictures and short on copy. They 
tell their story with a few short sen- 
tences, packed with well chosen 
words, and generously illustrated 
with pictures. And every issue is 
different. You'll find few of those 
deadly serious “portrait” poses in 
the N.C. R. 

Look over the average house 
organ sent to salesmen and you'll 
find row after row of tiny little 
square or oval halftones of sales- 
men. All the same size. All nearly 
exactly the same pose. Somehow 
they remind me of the solemnly 
standardized photographs every 
newspaper reporter sees when he 
consults the Bertillion records of 
the police department rogues’ gal- 
lery. At least they are equally 
monotonous. 

One sales manager solved the 
problem of getting interesting pho- 
tographs by having some instruc- 
tion cards printed, telling just what 
sort of a photograph was wanted. 
The card was addressed to the pho- 
tographer; it read: 

“To the Photographer: We don't 
want a portrait of this man. We 
want an unconventional picture of 
him; one that will be characteristic 
of his nature. We leave it to 
your judgment 
whether you 
should ‘shoot’ 
him at the 
wheel of his 
car, or sitting 
on the porch of 
his home, 
or mowing 
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ror 


If he plays golf, get 
a ‘golf action’ pose.” 


the front lawn. 


These cards were enclosed with a 
letter to a commercial photographer 
in the salesman’s headquarters town. 
The letter ordered the photograph, 
gave the salesman’s address and 
telephone number and told when he 
could be reached. Another letter 
was written to the salesman telling 
him to expect the photographer’s 
call. This plan eliminated delays, 
and insured an interesting picture, 
for the photographer usually outdid 
himself in getting a picture that had 
some snap in it. Most sales man- 
agers have found that salesmen are 
notoriously negligent about sending 
in photographs. Witness the many 
house organs that have adopted a 
standard cartoon to be used in place 
of a salesman’s picture when the 


Pictures of the 
salesmen were 
easily patched on 
photos or draw- 
ings of racing 
cars and drivers 
to add interest to 
an auto race sales 
contest 


salesman neglects to send it in, and 
it is necessary to have some sort of 
a substitute for a photograph. 


There are hundreds of stunts 
which can be worked out by com- 
bining cartoons and photographs. 
Some sales managers have pictures 
of salesmen patched in locomotive 
cab windows, at the wheels of rac- 
ing automobiles or on funny little 
cartoons—these stunts add interest 
to the dullest house organs or sales- 
men’s bulletins. One sales manager 
put on a baseball contest last year 
and used photographs of baseball 
players in action to liven up his bul- 
letins. Heads of leading salesmen 
were patched on these photographs. 
A scene showing a daring slide for 
home base was captioned, “Kelly 
Lands a Babe Ruth As Week 
Closes With $2,700 in Orders.” 


Some concerns send out bulletins 
to salesmen that are about as inter- 
esting as the Congressional Record 
or the financial statement of a pub- 


lic service corporation. Recently a 
sales manager showed me a thirty- 
two page bulletin to his men. There 
was not a picture, a chart, or a car- 
toon of any kind. Thirty-two pages 
of solid reading matter, consisting 
largely of lists of price changes, new 
goods, overstocks and all that sort 
of colorless, lifeless statistical mat- 
ter. Now every bit of this informa- 
tion was useful and _ absolutely 
necessary. But I could not help but 
think how much more interesting 
and lively it would have been had 
he pepped it up with a few pictures 
of salesmen in_ unconventional 
poses, for a good picture is often 
worth a thousand words. 


Washburn-Crosby Using Zone Plan of Marketing 
for New Line of Package Cereals 


NEW line of package cereals 
A sae the Gold Medal brand 

is now being placed on the 
market in the middle and central 
western states by a recently organ- 
ized department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company. This depart- 
ment, known as the Food Products 
Division will have charge of the 
marketing of a line of package 
cereals such as Pancake Flour, Puri- 
fied Bran, Quick Cooking Oats, 
Wheat Cereal and Cake Flour and 
others. 


The cereal foods are natural by- 
products of the large milling opera- 
tions of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, but have in the past been sold 
in bulk. Several years ago the com- 
pany recognized a potential demand 
for these food products in small 
packages under the well known 
Gold Medal brand and experiments 


were begunin the Washburn-Crosby 
Home Economic Department with a 
view towards developing a package 
food line that would equal in quality 
the famous Gold Medal flour. 

“A large poster and newspaper 
campaign has been planned for the 
introduction of the new line,” said 
W. M. Ringer, manager of the new 
division, in a statement to “Sales 
Management.” “The sales program 
calls for concentration in a limited 
territory, so that it may be possible 
to establish thoroughly our Gold 
Medal line of package fcods before 
attempting national distribution. 
Established channels of the whole- 
sale grocery trade will be used in 
marketing the new line.” 

In addition to the newspaper and 
outdoor advertising two special ad- 
vertising cars are being used in the 
sales campaign which is now in 


progress in a number of selected 


localities. 

Operating under Mr, Ringer, I. C. 
Klepper will act as sales manager 
for the food products division and 
will have as assistant three district 
managers, supplemented by a spe- 
cial sales force. 

The sales force handling the new 
line will work independent of the 
regular sales department of the 
company, but after a thorough dis- 
tribution is completed it is planned 
to handle the sales of both the flour 
and food products in one depart- 
ment, states an official. 


The packages for the new line are 
unusually attractive, each label car- 
rying the familiar “Eventually Gold 
Medal Why Not Now?” slogan. A 
new factory in Chicago is just being 
completed for the production of the 
new line. 
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Wagers $50 that Writer of “A New 
Broom Sweeps Mean” is All Wrong 


Thinks‘‘Sales Manager’ Should Have‘‘Sold’’ Himself to His Men 


By Allan Herrick 


of the United States National Bank, Denver 


O “The Meanest Man in the 
World”: 


I have read your article, “A 
New Broom Sweeps Mean,” in the 
January number of “Sales Manage- 
ment” with interest. 


This is the article in which you 
describe your experiences with a 
business firm which was_ headed 
toward disaster. You explain how, 
by discharging old and trusted em- 
ployees, and by making your will 
dominant over those remaining, you 
increased the sales of the corpora- 
tion and greatly improved its bal- 
ance sheet. You admit that your 
associates called you, “the meanest 
man in the world.” 


What Would You Do? 


In the last paragraph of your 
article you ask the question, “What 
Would YOU Have Done Under the 
Circumstances?” I gather from this 
that you are not exactly sure in your 
own mind you did right, and so 
seek the opinion of others. This, I 
think, is a good sign. 

I believe you will receive a num- 
ber of replies to your inquiry and 
that a large part of them will be 
favorable to your point of view. I 


think that most of those who would 
not agree with you will be too busy 
to write. I am writing this letter be- 
cause I am afraid that as a result of 
receiving so many favorable replies 
you will get the mistaken impression 
that your plan was the correct one. 

In my opinion you failed at the 
task given you. You failed com- 
pletely. Let me tell you a true story 
that will illustrate the length and ex- 
tent of your failure: Some years 
ago one of our great railroad sys- 
tems found itself in much the same 
position as your company. Its 
methods had grown antiquated. Its 
personnel was sluggish and indiffer- 
ent. Finally a man was brought 
from the West to save the enter- 
prise. 

A Hard-Boiled Policy 


He followed a plan of procedure 
almost identical with yours. He dis- 
charged old and trusted employees 
and ruthlessly enforced his will over 
those who remained. He abolished 
old positions and made new ones. 
He was feared from one end of his 
line to another. Eventually, by sheer 
force of will, he brought his road 
into a more favorable position and 
made its balance sheet respected. 


Then, at the height of his fame, 
this man passed away. 

The following day at a group 
meeting of minor executives a man 
arose and proposed that they send a 
floral offering and a note of sym- 
pathy to the family. There was no 
second to the motion. 


A Miserable Life 


At the time there was a strike in ~ 
progress on the road. In fact, it 
was stated that the succession of 
serious strikes had hastened the 
magnate’s death. Enterprising news- 
paper reporters interviewed the 
strike leaders and inquired if there 
would be any softening of their de- 
mands in view of the death of their 
former opponent. They stated that 
there would be no change. Re- 
porters stationed along the line of 
march of the funeral stated that em- 
ployees of the road who stood along 
the curb cursed the dead president 
as he passed. A few months later, 
at a congressional inquiry into some 
of the irregularities of the road’s 
conduct, one of the officers of the 
road mentioned the former mag- 
nate’s name with a sneer. 


Some months later, as though to 
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add final insult to injury, the Sun- 
day papers printed a long story of 
the private life of the late president, 
revealing a wife and daughters liv- 
ing in bitterness away from the hus- 
band and father. 

Do you call this success? 

Do not think for a moment that 
the methods you chose were the 
only ones possible. Desired results 
could have been accomplished far 
more easily by simpler and less ex- 
pensive methods. Let me give you 
an illustration: 

At the height of our war activities 
a small western ship building yard 
was in the “dumps.” It was suffer- 
ing from about the same malady 
that placed your plant so near the 
point of death. Some serious move 
was absolutely necessary. 


Winning Good-Will 

About this time Mr. Charles 
Schwab arrived on the scene. As 
you remember, he went about the 
country making talks before the ship 
builders during the war. The office 
force at this plant and a group of 
the workers were gathered together 
and Mr. Schwab made a brief talk. 
You may know that he is not ex- 
actly a “spellbinder’ on the plat- 
form. He says plain words. He 
told these ship builders exactly the 
fix the company was in. He stated 
that not he nor the President of the 
United States nor the soldiers at the 
front nor any one else could do the 
work of building ships. It was ab- 
solutely up to the men in the busi- 
ness. He stated that the perform- 
ance of that particular ship yard was 
of the greatest importance, both to 
him personally and to the country. 
After Mr. Schwab had finished he 
made a short trip through the plant 
and spoke a few words to the fore- 
men and others at work. 

From that time forward this par- 
ticular ship building plant was a 
new institution. In one brief visit 
Mr. Schwab changed the spirit of 
the entire organization. I know this 
from personal contact with some of 
the workers, as well as from other 
sources. The production of the plant 
improved. It had been a failure. It 
became a success. 

Please note that no one was fired 
in the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. No long established personal 
relationships were destroyed. No 
one wrote “the meanest man in the 
world” on the office floor. Instead, 


Mr. Schwab won the good-will of 
those who worked. 

Do not think that I would detract 
from the value of your accomplish- 
ment. It was highly desirable and 
necessary that the balance sheet of 
your firm be improved. All I am 
saying is that you paid too high a 
price for what you got. Practically 
everything in the world has its 
price. Peace has its price, victory 
its price, and business success has 
its price also. What I am trying to 
tell you is that you paid far too 
much for what you got. You ob- 
tained increased sales, but you gave 
in exchange for them one of the 
finest and most desired of all human 
possessions. 

Sometimes, as I pass through 
Minneapolis, I stop to see a very old 
man who was at the height of his 
business success at the time when 
the milling companies were fighting 
for the Asia market. 


A Builder of Men 
He likes to tell of the visits which 
his old friends and employees make 
on his birthdays. He likes to tell of 
the success in other fields 
were made by young men 
trained under his leadership. 


who 


I am not sure that anything I can 
say will convince you that your 
policy has been wrong, even though 
you admit you are in doubt about 
it. For this reason, I am going to 
make you a proposition in the hope 
of getting you to prove the point to 
yourself. This proposition is con- 
tained in the last paragraph of this 
brief article. Before I make it, how- 
ever, I want to point out to you the 
lines along which your failure oc- 
cured. Stripped of its feathers, 
your plan of reconstruction con- 
sisted, primarily, in destroying the 
old loyalties in your institution and 
substituting new ones. No one man 
personally can reconstruct any or- 
ganization. Only a number of 
people, working together, can ac- 
complish such an object. You ob- 
tained your results by hiring new 
people who owed their jobs to you 
and as a result, gave you their 
loyalty and carried out your plans. 


Your real job was to have directed 
and guided into new channels the 
loyalty which already existed in 
your firm. That would have been 
a far simpler job than to rebuild 
those qualities throughout the insti- 


which ° 


tution. It is the method by which 
some of the greatest leaders in our 
business world today are making 
over their companies. You can re- 
count, in your own mind, railroads 
and public utilities without number 
where miracles have been worked in 
recent years by this method. It is 
true that many business leaders of 
a past age fired, threatened, fought 
and drove their way to success, 
against the wishes and over the 
stubborn opposition of those asso- 
ciated with them. The men who 
built our railways across the conti- 
nent were men of this type. Your 
mistake has been in your failure to 
realize that the day of this sort of 
thing has passed. The great leader 
of today is not a man of this type. 
He is the man who has won the 
loyalty, good-will, respect, and af- 
fection of those who work with him 
and has inspired them with the 
downright will to accomplish. If 
there is a man of this type in charge 
of a firm competing with yours, he 
will put you out of business. 


The Fifty-Dollar Wager 

Now for my proposition: 

You will find enclosed a draft pay- 
able to your order for $50.00. I am 
willing to bet you this amount that 
you have failed at your job. You 
yourself are to be the sole judge. 
Here is the test: 

Are you happier today than you 
were when you undertook your new 
task? I mean are the skies blue? 
Does the sun shine more brightly 
than it did? Are the joys of life 
more real to you?) Do you know 
the happiness which comes from 
working with an organization that 
feels kindly toward you and is 
anxious for your success? Do your 
subordinates look to you as coun- 
sellor, friend, and personal advisor? 
Do they feel deep personal obliga- 
tion to you?) When you fail do they 
share your disappointment, and 
when you succeed are they the first 
to compliment you? Have you ever 
known what it means to have sub- 
ordinates who have succeeded come 
to you saying, “Bill, old man, I owe 


it all to you”? 


If these prized possessions are 
yours, then you have succeeded. 
You may keep the $50.00. If, on 
the other hand, you can not answer 
these questions to your own satis- 
faction, you must return the money. 

You have failed. 
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‘The Kind of Sales Manager 
Who Goes Over Big 


When Salesmen Know that the Sales Manager Could Sell 
Every Prospect They Lose, No Stone Is Left Unturned 


HEN a sales manager be- 

\ \) gins to think the home of- 

fice or the factory can not 
run without him—right then he be- 
gins to change from a sales manager 
into something else. 

A salesman hired out with a 
Michigan concern and went to the 
factory for a week to learn the line. 
His boss, the sales manager, took 
him in charge and showed him over 
the plant. They spent considerable 
time in the factory, watching raw 
material turn into finished parts and 
studying other details of construc- 
tion. The sales manager was a 
shark on manufacturing processes. 
He was so good he could stand 
alongside one of the machines and 
show the operator of the machine 
how to run it better. 


The Boss to the Rescue 


Then the new salesman sat for 
hours in the sales manager’s office 
talking prices and costs. This sales 
manager seemed to know his com- 
petitor’s costs as well as his own. 
He had everything on cards. In one 
drawer was a file of his own costs. 
In other drawers he had card sys- 
tems for factory orders, purchases of 
raw material, inventories. On the 
top of his desk, in a very compact 
little card tray, were all his sales 
records. 

He told the salesman what to do 
when up against competition. “Talk 
quality,” he said. “Show ’em where 
the other fellow can’t give our qual- 
ity at his price. Emphasize our 
construction—our model H has six- 
teen operations where our com- 
petitor has only twelve. As a last 
resort take the order on a cost plus 
basis.” 

When the salesman went out to 
sell he went more as a factory rep- 
resentative than as a salesman. 

There are sales managers who 
seem dominated by statistics. They 


By Roland Cole 


sit at desks and tabulations are 
brought to them. They talk in av- 
erages and percentages. That is one 
extreme. 

Down in Pennsylvania is a con- 
cern that manufactures a device for 
carrying eggs. It is sold to grocers 
for delivering eggs from the store to 
the customer. The sales manager of 
that concern lives in the field with 
his salesmen. He is a high grade 
salesman himself—one of the best 
I ever heard of. 


One of his men was having a hard 
time with a certain large retailer. 
The retailer, he wrote his chief, ad- 
mitted the egg-carrying device was 
good, would save breakage and all 
that, but he could not see where it 
would pay him to install it—his 
trade was large and an adequate 
equipment would run into a lot of 
money. “I'll be in Utica tomor- 
row,’ wired the sales manager. 
“Wait for me.” 

It was this sales manager’s policy 
to teach his salesmen how to sell by 
example. He did not believe in tell- 
ing his men how to do things. 
“Show ’em how to do it by doing it 
yourself,” he often said. “Then 
they'll always remember it.” 


Teaching by Example 


He arrived in town the next day, 
went into conference with the sales- 
man and laid out his campaign. 


The retailer had fourteen delivery 
wagons each one serving thirty or 
forty customers. “We'll divide these 
fourteen routes between us,” he said, 
“and accompany the drivers on their 
calls. Watch the egg orders and 
make a note of how many eggs are 
broken in delivery.” 


They called on the proprietor and 
obtained his permission to accom- 
pany the drivers. It took them two 
full days to cover all the routes. It 
was the store’s custom to deliver 
eggs in paper bags. Eggs, it was 


discovered, were delivered cracked 
or broken in one out of every three 
orders. An order of a half dozen 
eggs might have one broken. In a 
package of a dozen, perhaps two or 
three would be cracked. Customers 
sometimes called up the store and 
complained. The drivers denied 
there were any broken in delivery. 

The investigation disclosed the 
fact that the proprietor did not know 
his losses. When he saw the total 
he was amazed. The sales manager 
proved that the patent egg-carrier 
would prevent breakage and save 
the cost of installation in thirty 
days. He got the order. 

The salesman felt humiliated be- 
cause his chief stepped in on him 
and usurped his function. He felt 
he had been shown up by his own 
boss and not long after that he re- 
signed. That is the other extreme. 


A Mushroom Growth 


The sales department of a busi- 
ness can so easily become a scape- 
goat upon whose head is laid the 
sins and mistakes of other depart- 
ments. It is no wonder the sales 
manager sometimes feels obliged to 
take over supervision of this and 
that allied department as a matter of 
self-preservation. Faulty organiza- 
tion is to blame for such conditions, 
eight times in ten. The sales man- 
ager is not primarily a factory su- 
perintendent, a statistician or a 
salesman. Too much organization, 
however, is about as bad as not 
enough. 

A short time ago a company was 
started to manufacture a device that 
would take motion-pictures. There 
was a small camera for taking the 
pictures and a projecting machine 
for showing them. The outfit was 
made to sell for something like $100. 

Instead of beginning in a small 
way and growing up, the company 
planned to start ina big way. They 
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had a lot of money and felt they 
could afford to buy a certain amount 
of experience. A _ sales manager 
with a reputation as an organizer 
was hired and immediately took 
charge of everything—supervision 
of the factory, purchasing of raw 
materials, advertising and sales. He 
engaged an assistant to whom he 
gave the title of “sales engineer” 
who went to work making charts— 
of the organization, of all the dealers 
in the country, of all the possible 
consumers by incomes, of the buy- 
ing power of the country by popu- 
lation centers. 

Then he worked out his selling 
proposition, classifying his dealers 
according to sizes—Class A, the 
largest, initial stock order six com- 
plete outfits; Class B, initial order 
three outfits; Class C, initial order 
one outfit; terms to all, thirty 
per cent discount, delivered, cash 
with order. The proposition was 
launched with national advertising. 
A sales force of forty high-pressure 
men, with a standardized whirlwind 
canvass, went into the field like a 
wrecking crew. The sales manager’s 
idea was a long discount, a narrow 
margin of profit and a quick turn- 
over of invested capital. 

It did not work. The company 
became a victim of over-organiza- 
tion. Production and distribution 
were calculated to the fineness of a 
hair. Unforeseen mechanical diffi- 
culties in the product developed 
when the machines were delivered to 
the dealers. The machines did every- 
thing claimed for them but take 
good motion pictures. In six weeks 
the volume of returned goods ex- 
ceeded shipments. The whole thing 
proved to be a successful failure. 


Making Friends With Salesmen 


There are men who think the 
most important qualification of a 
successful sales manager is to sell. 
Others think it is to manage. Still 
others think he should be a combi- 
nation of manufacturing wisdom, or- 
ganizing capacity and financial abil- 
ity. Certain it is that no successful 
man in any line of business but has 
some of all of these qualities. But 
there are others who think the thing 
that counts for as much as anything 
is knowledge of men and a certain 
humanness in being able to get 
along with people. 

Talking of this subject with A. P. 
Van Schaick, general manager of 


sales, of the American Chain Com- 
pany, Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn., he 
said: 

“A friend of mine is sales man- 
ager of a very big concern making 
hardware specialties. I had occa- 
sion to go on a trip with him not 
long ago and saw him give a little 
exhibition of the quality I have ref- 
erence to. 


“He had been scouting around one 
of his territories where he had some 
reason to believe sales might be im- 
proved. He discovered a section ly- 
ing between two of his jobbers 
which neither of them worked. Each 
thought the other covered it. Asa 
consequence, the business was going 
to competitors. When he was sure 
of his facts, he called a meeting of 
the division sales manager in whose 
division the section lay and the 
salesman who called on the two 
jobbers, and the three of them sat 
down to talk it over. 


He Was Just Plain “Mack” 


“IT noticed, during the informal 
conference in which I was merely a 
bystander, that every time the sales- 
man had occasion to speak to his 
immediate boss, the division sales 
manager, he addressed him respect- 
fully as ‘Mr.’ Jones. But when he 
spoke to my friend, the general sales 
manager, who was boss of his boss, 
so to speak, he called him familiarly 
by his nickname—‘ Mack,’ (his name 
was McLennon) which was also the 
way the division manager 
spoke to his chief. 


sales 


“Now that is a very little thing, 
you may say, and ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred would mean abso- 
lutely nothing as regards efficiency 
in sales management. I grant that. 
But in this case it meant something. 
Because after the conference was 
over my friend said to me: ‘Did you 
get that—the way that salesman 
kept calling me ‘Mack’ as though he 
had known me for years? Well, this 
is only the second or third time I 
ever met him. That’s making ’em 
feel that you’re a friend of theirs, 
isn’t it?’ And he was as tickled over 
the incident as a man could be. 

“This quality of getting along 
with men—being a friend to them 
as well as a manager—I don't 
think it gets half enough attention. 
No chart that was ever devised can 
show what it counts for in sales 
management. I don’t mean to dis- 
count other things—the importance 


of records, reports, training and 
compensation; we believe in them 
all—but being a human being surely 
has some place in business. 


“In our company we believe in or- 
ganization—believe in it thoroughly. 
We could not get along without it. 
We have a ‘sales committee,’ which 
in reality is an executive committee. 
We also have an ‘advertising com- 
mittee.’ The sales committee and 
the advertising committee are, in a 
sense, interlocking. There is adver- 
tising ‘representation’ on the sales 
committee and sales ‘representation’ 
on the advertising committee. Un- 
der the sales committee is a general 
manager of sales of all our asso- 
ciated companies. Below him are 
the sales managers of the various di- 
visions of our business and then 
come seven sales districts for the 
United States each in charge of a 
district sales manager who is re- 
sponsible for the sales of all of our 
products in his district. 

“Our sales force in each of these 
districts consists of a number of 
salesmen whose work is exclusively 
that of selling our distributors. 
Other salesmen, called specialty rep- 
resentatives, sell automobile acces- 
sory dealers for the distributor. In 
each district there is at least one ad- 
ditional salesman calling exclusively 
on the manufacturing trade. 


The Human Equation 


“In choosing, training and keep- 
ing a sales force like ours, where 
one group of men does one kind of 
selling—and another group does 
another kind—we need all the knowl- 
edge, expert advice and organiza- 
tion we can buy. But to enable us all 
to work together harmoniously and 
with a reasonable degree of happi- 
ness, we need besides a generous ad- 
mixture of the cream of human un- 
derstanding. We have additions to 
our sales force but few losses over a 
period of years. 

“There is no detail of our sales 
work that is not made the subject of 
careful record and analysis, for 
which we have elaborate machinery. 
But besides all that, we’re human. 
We know every man in our organ- 
ization as a man. The executives 
are just as accessible to him as he 
is to them. And on that quality of 
being human first, last and all the 
time I am inclined to put a great 
deal of emphasis in the work of suc- 
cessful sales management.” 
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Who is this mysterious “Cheltenham Bold’’? 


H. T. Ewatp 


STANLEY REsor 


RosBerT TINSMAN 


Apparently readers are still as much in the dark as 


ever. Most of them insist that he is a very well known advertising agency head, and during the past 
month each of the men whose pictures adorn the top of this page received at least one vote. But none 
of these men are hiding behind the pseudonym, “Cheltenham Bold.” 


The Fussy Client Who 
~’Touching Up” the Copy 


AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

in one of his essays, speaks 

of “That exquisite something 
called Style, which, like the grace of 
perfect breeding, everywhere per- 
suasive and nowhere’ emphatic, 
makes itself felt by the skill with 
which it effaces itself, and masters 
us at last with a sense of indefinable 
completeness.” There you have, in 
a single sentence, not only an out- 
standing example of the thing he is 
talking about, but a fairly complete 
analysis of the subject as well. It is 
well worth pondering: by all and 
sundry who buy expensive space for 
the purpose of demonstrating the de- 
sirability of their goods. 

From time immemorial it has 
been the custom of advertisers to 
regard style as a matter between the 
copy-writer and his own tempera- 
mental soul, and to treat his pro- 
tests over the mangling of his text 
with more or less thinly disguised 
contempt—most advertisers, that 1s. 
Occasionally you find one who has 
an appreciation of the value of this 
commodity, and curiously enough 
you also find that he is generally one 
of the most successful advertisers of 
his time. His name is almost cer- 
tain to be included in any list of 
prominent advertisers prepared for 
the purpose of demonstrating that 


By Cheltenham Bold 


advertising pays, and his copy is ex- 
tensively quoted as an example 
worth following. It is extremely 
difficult to follow it, however, since 
as Lowell says, the style “makes it- 
self felt by the skill with which it 
effaces itself’; and for the most 
part the thing that gives the copy 
its real force goes undiscovered. 

As I think I have said before, it 
is hard for the business man to real- 
ize how utterly trivial his business 
and his product appear in the eyes 
of the casual consumer. It is even 
harder, perhaps, for him to appre- 
ciate the fact that he is absolutely 
at the reader’s mercy, so far as his 
advertising of the product is con- 
cerned. No victim in the Roman 
arena was ever more helplessly de- 
pendent upon the whim of the howl- 
ing multitude than his advertising 
copy is when it seeks admission to 
the minds of readers engrossed with 
their own personal interests, their 
own problems, their own immediate 
desires. No matter how vital your 
subject matter; no matter how im- 
pressive your logic; neither is of the 
slightest value if admission is not 
granted, and this is entirely within 
the power of the reader to determine 
in the flick of an eyelash. You may 
have the most tremendously impor- 
tant business message of a lifetime, 


Guess again! 


Insists On 


yet it will avail you nothing if the 
reader rejects it unread. Your facts 
may be irresistible, but where are 
they if the reader finds the subject 
distasteful? You have exactly the 
same chance as a canvasser ringing 
the doorbell at an empty house. 


The human mind (which is what 
you are dealing with, remember) has 
a remarkable, and oftentimes a de- 
vastating capacity for rejecting im- 
pressions which are unpalatable, and 
for soaking up those which are 
pleasant and easily absorbed. You 
can sometimes force your way in, it 
is true, but the very process tends to 
defeat your purpose because it is un- 
pleasant. If a hurdy-gurdy plays 
long and loud enough under your 
window it may arouse you to action, 
but seldom in accordance with the 
desires of the operator of the ma- 
chine. Your advertising has got to 
win its way into the consciousness 
of the reader, not by brute sound 
and fury, but by making itself pleas- 
ant and palatable. It has got to be 
easy to take. And to this end the 
element of style in the presentation 
is your only recourse. Copy writ- 
ten in a smooth, fluent, unobtrusive 
style is read, while the awkward, 
lumbering, discordant message is re- 
jected without benefit of clergy. 


“But,” I hear somebody objecting 
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at this point, “we aren't at all inter- 
ested in creating literary master- 
pieces. What we want is to sell 
some goods.” True. That is ex- 
actly what we are all after, down to 
the copy-writer with the tempera- 
mental soul and the horn-rimmed 
spectacles. But you can hug this 
trite and obvious fact to your 
bosom, that an advertisement which 
goes unread does not sell any appre- 
ciable quantity of anything. And, 
furthermore, when you get down to 
the widely demanded brass tacks of 
the situation, advertising (barring 
pure mail-order copy) never sold any 
goods at all, and in all human prob- 
ability never will. The most that 
it ever did, or ever can do, is to 
plant in somebody’s mind the idea 
that the goods are desirable: that it 
would be a pleasant and profitable 
experience to own some of them. 
To that end, a pleasant and per- 
suasive manner is of primary im- 
portance. The characteristics of the 
copy are subconsciously attributed 
to the goods, just as inevitably as 
we judge the character of a new 
acquaintance by the clothes he 
wears, the language he uses, and the 
way he handles his knife and fork at 
the lunch table. We do not find his 
company desirable if he is a bore 
or a boor, and precisely the same 
thing is true of advertising. 


Gets Its Message Across 


Now the copy-writer seldom is a 
heaven-sent genius. If he is, he is 
in the wrong pew. But he gener- 
ally does possess the knack of mak- 
ing literary style and subject matter 
work together in harmony, very 
much as words and music “go to- 
gether” in a popular song. He is 
more or less of an adept—an expert, 
if you like—at making the general 
impression appropriate to the prod- 
uct he is talking about, the audi- 
ence he is addressing, and the mood 
the audience will probably be in at 
the time. He will not pitch an ad- 
vertisement for a technical or busi- 
ness paper in the same key that he 
uses for magazine copy, or keep it at 
the same tempo. He will not turn 
you out an advertisement for per- 
fume or period furniture in the 
forthright, matter-of-fact style he 
uses for laundry soap or plumbing 
supplies. But what he strives for, 
and for the most part gets, is what 
Lowell calls “the sense of indefin- 
able completeness.” Very seldom is 
it literature, in the commonly ac- 


cepted sense of the term. It isn’t 
meant to be. But the work of a 
good copy-writer, when it leaves his 
hands, generally has the effect of a 
homogeneous and harmonious unit, 
easy to grasp, and well adapted to 
its specific purpose. It does not of- 
fend the reader with inconsistencies 
and incongruities of style, or weary 
him with a sense of labored clever- 
ness. It runs a good chance of 
“mastering the mind of the reader,” 
because no conscious effort is re- 
quired to follow it, and it gets its 
message across often before the 
reader is aware of an interruption. 


Solemnly Makes Changes 


What that copy represents when 
it finally reaches the mind of the 
reader, however, is too often a very 
different matter. I am not one of 
those who spend very much time 
shedding futile tears over the adver- 
tiser’s propensity to edit and amend 
his own advertising. I long ago 
gave up the hopeless task of trying 
to argue questions of “mere style.” 
When a piece of copy which went 
forth as a_ perfectly respectable 
chicken coop comes back with a 
Gothic cathedral apse on the hind 
end of it, a Romanesque portico in 
front, and a town hall cupola 
perched on top, I say nothing and 
run it. When I! receive an adver- 
tisement “corrected” in three dif- 
ferent colors of pencil, in six differ- 
ent handwritings (as has happened), 
I solemnly make the changes and 
submit a fresh proof. When the 
copy that was pitched in a key of 
moderate restraint to win the confi- 
dence of a highly cultured audience 
is returned plastered with superla- 
tives and shrieking with caps and 
italics, I tell the copy writer to keep 
his shirt on and forget it. When 
the manufacturer demands that his 
ninety-eight cent alarm clock be 
shown on a richly fitted dressing 
table, in company with a string of 
pearls escaping from a jewel case, 
I give the artist an anesthetic and 
tell him to go to it. This may be 
most reprehensible on my part, but 
after some years of experience I am 
quite hardened to it. There is no 
use arguing with the East Wind, as 
someone much wiser than I am has 
already pointed out. 


On the other hand, we have a siz- 
able number of clients in this shop 
who are wise enough to know that 
an advertisement represents some- 
thing more than a mere container 


for a miscellaneous pile of linguistic 
hash. They are also the most con- 
sistently successful advertisers with 
whom we deal, largely, I think, for 
this very reason. They do not turn 
the text of an advertisement over to 
the tender mercies of a copy com- 
mittee, consisting of the assistant 
factory manager, the head of the 
traffic department, the credit man, 
and the president’s private secre- 
tary, with free leave to wear out 
good lead pencils correcting each 
other’s corrections. They do not re- 
quire us to submit a dozen proofs 
to a dozen different people, and 
spend hours thereafter trying to 
bring a semblance of order into a 
chaos of alterations, many of which 
are diametrically opposite. They 
don’t spend valuable company time 
changing “which” to “that” and de- 
bating whether “dependable” or “re- 
liable” is the stronger adjective. 


Opinions Worth Having 

Don’t they criticize our copy’ In- 
deed they do! They are the keenest 
critics we have, and the most con- 
structive. But it is genuine criti- 
cism; not a mere muddling and 
meddling with some other man’s 
work. They submit the copy to 
everybody whose opinion is worth 
having on the subject, gather those 
opinions together, talk it over when 
necessary, argue when it is unavoid- 
able, and in the end issue definite in- 
structions based upon a meeting of 
minds on the subject. Those in- 
structions are turned over to the 
copy-writer, and he follows them, 
putting the necessary changes in his 
own language, and keeping the con- 
sistent harmony of style through- 
out. The result is a whole composi- 
tion; not a kaleidiscope of word 
colors, a concatenation of sounds 
and rhythms, and a style which at 
best is merely awkward and at 
worst is positively offensive to the 
mind of the reader. 

Whether you may happen to think 
so or not, the “sense of indefinable 
completeness” is worth striving for. 
Without it, an advertisement may 
indeed pay for itself, but it is likely 
to fall far shart of the effect it 
might have produced with the help 
of a consistent and persuasive liter- 
ary style. For the impression of 
style is frequently all that the reader 
gets, leaving the facts and figures 
and superlatives to waste their 
sweetness on the desert air. 
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“Unearthed an Idea Thirty Years Old 
to Increase Our 1923 Sales” 


Demonstrations Used On My First Selling Trip Prove 
Effective in Putting New Life Into Our Sales Program 


By Abner E. Larned 


President, Larned, Carter & Company, Detroit 


EVERTING to a method of 
selling which I myself em- 
ployed more than a quarter 

of a century ago when we first un- 
dertook to place our product on the 
market and I went out as our first 
salesman, has probably done more 
than any other one thing to enable 
us to increase our sales in recent 
years in spite of greatly increased 
sales resistance. 

I am not likely to forget the 
first time I ever employed this 
method. I had met my first really 
big prospect and he had told me 
flatly he would not talk overalls, the 
line which I was most anxious to 
sell him. He would look at some 
other lines of work clothes which I 
carried if I would call back the fol- 
lowing morning, but overalls he did 
not want and would not consider, 
no matter what I had to offer in this 
line. 


My First Big Sale 


It was twenty-three below zero 
when I got up the next morning, but 
after putting on my heavy woolen 
clothes, I got into a pair of overalls, 
slipped a carpenter’s rule into one 
pocket, a chisel into another, and so 
on, to illustrate the many conveni- 
ences of the garment; then I slipped 
on my overcoat and went over to see 
my big prospect. 

There was a table between us as | 
walked in, so he could not see my 
blue denim legs below the bottom 
of my overcoat. He just invited me, 
in the customary way, to take off 
my coat and be seated while he fin- 
ished something he was doing. 
When he looked up again, there I 
stood in all the glory of a brand. new 
pair of overalls, with carpenter's 
tools protruding from pockets. 

“T thought I told you you couldn't 
talk overalls to me,” he said in a 
rather hostile tone. 

“Have I said anything about over- 


alls?” I replied. 


He looked me over critically, then 
he smiled. 

“You're ready for work, anyhow, 
aren’t you?” 

“I’m ready for about the biggest 
job I ever tackled,” I replied. “I’m 
going to sell you a bill of overalls.” 


Abner E. Larned 


With this I began to demonstrate 
the many excellent features of the 
garment and he both listened and 
looked. The unusual approach had 
given me an opportunity to drama- 
tize my sales talk, to appeal to the 
eye as well as to the ear, and in the 
end he signed up my first big order. 

That was more than a quarter of 
a century ago and overalls were not 
easy to sell in those days—at least 
the kind of overalis we were making 
were not. We were putting out a 
product for working people—people 
who then were openly and properly 
referred to as the poorer classes— 
and we were asking twice as much 
for it as they had ever paid before. 
Of course ours was a superior prod- 
uct, but no matter how much better 
it was, a pair of overalls was just a 


pair of overalls to the merchant and 
to the workman and neither was 
anxious to double the price of them. 
Not only so, but merchants did not 
care to have their clerks spend 
too much time in selling overalls. 
Most of them carried the line chiefly 
as an accommodation and they cer- 
tainly did not wish to add any sales 
resistance by increasing the price of 
this staple line. 

That was the situation I had to 
meet and I met it by dramatizing 
my sales talks. 

One merchant, | remember, lis- 
tened to all I had to say about the 
excellence of our product, then ad- 
mitted all I had claimed for it. 

“It’s a great overall,” he said, “but 
the workmen won't buy it. I know 
them and I know there isn’t a chance 
in the world of selling them overalls 
at that price.” 

It was then just a quarter of 
twelve and I knew the men in the 
neighboring railroad yards would 
soon be off for lunch, so I said: “All 
right—let’s go over and see whether 
they will.” 


A Selling Demonstration 


He walked with me to the yards, 
where we found the men just com- 
ing out of the shops, and I slipped 
into a pair of overalls, climbed up on 
a flat car, and motioned the men 
to come over. 

We had designed our overalls 
with railroad men in mind because 
we knew they were among our best 
prospects, and I knew the points 
which would most appeal to them. 
I was therefore able to give them 
a pretty convincing demonstration 
and before I had finished, one fel- 
low spoke up and asked the price. 
I told him and he gave his order for 
a pair. Others joined him and in a 
short time I had taken orders for 
four dozen pairs. 

The men were to call at the mer- 
chant’s store for them, but still he 
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These store demonstrations helped sell overalls in the face 
of cut-price competition 


wasn't satisfied. “They won't call 
for them,” he whispered to me. “As 
soon as you're gone, they'll forget 
all about the overalls.” 

Without hesitation I turned to 
the men and said: “Fellows, Mr. 
So-and-So is wondering whether 
you are really in earnest about this 
—whether you'll be on hand to take 
the overalls when they come. How 
about it?” 


One greasy oiler pulled out a roll 
and said, “Here’s my dollar,” others 
followed suit, and nearly all the 
overalls were paid for right there, in 
advance. 


The merchant couldn’t help being 
satisfied then and he finally gave me 
an order for twice as many pairs as 
the men had spoken for. 

Overalls were not easy to sell 
then and they are not easy to sell 
now—and for much the same rea- 
son. While prices of other products 
have declined since the war, we 
have been unable to reduce our 
prices because cotton, instead of 
coming down, insists on going 
higher and staying there. At the 
beginning of the war cotton was 
going begging at ten cents a pound; 
at present it is in the neighborhood 
of thirty-five cents a pound. The 
price of our product, which is made 
of cotton, is therefore considerably 
higher. At the same time, the mer- 
chant’s margin of profit is not very 
great on overalls and when he con- 
siders the tremendous cost of doing 


business these days, he is tempted 
to discontinue the line, together 
with other kinds of work clothes. 
Then too, the workman feels that he 
must get a great deal more service 
out of his overalls than formerly 
because they cost more now, and the 
result is that he takes better care of 
them and buys fewer pairs. 


In spite of all this, though, we are 
selling more overalls every year 
than we sold the year before, and 
we are doing so by going back to 
the dramatic methods which I em- 
ployed when we first put Headlights 
on the market. I have always been 
an advocate of this method of sell- 
ing and we have always encouraged 
our salesmen to use it, but now we 
insist that they use it. 

I can go over our salesmen’s re- 
ports almost any time and point out 
the ones who are consistently dem- 
onstrating our goods and the ones 
who are not doing so. The results 
tell the story. 

Some time ago we employed a 
salesman who appeared to be far 
above the average and who im- 
pressed me very favorably. He pre- 
sented an excellent appearance, had 
a pleasant smile, good intellect, and 
all the other attributes of an excep- 
tional salesman. Yet he went out 
and met with very mediocre suc- 
cess. I had him in the office a time 
or twq and talked the matter over 
with him, but I couldn’t understand 
why he did not do better till one 


day I asked him whether he was fol- 
lowing our policy of demonstrating 
the goods. 

He smiled deprecatingly and said: 
“Frankly, I’m not, Mr. Larned. 
You know it isn’t very dignified to 
put on overalls in a store before the 
clerks and customers, and really I 
can point out the excellent features 
of our overalls just as well without 
actually putting them on.” 

“Well, Charlie,” I replied, “I’m 
sorry that it hurts your dignity to 
put on overalls in a store in front of 
the clerks and customers, for your 
dignity has just cost you your job. 
We might argue the question as to 
whether or not the demonstration 
which we insist that our salesmen 
make is dignified, but that isn’t 
necessary. We had rather not em- 
ploy a representative who declines 
to carry Out a policy on which we 
have placed so much emphasis. Your 
own record shows the result of at- 
tempting to point out the good 
features of our product without ac- 
tually demonstrating them.” 


Country Clerk Makes Good 


On the other hand, I think of 
another man whom I hired with 
many misgivings. He was a very 
unprepossessing chap, a clerk in a 
country store, and I felt that he 
would never in the world make a 
salesman. But every time he came 
to town he would come in and 
ask me for a job and would seem 
so disappointed when I would re- 
fuse him that finally I decided to 
give him a chance. We gave him 
the usual course of training here at 
the factory, sent him out in a poor 
territory, and he made good, in a 
small way, from the first. In check- 
ing up his first weekly report, I 
found that he had made about thirty 
small towns and had secured about 
twenty-five small orders. Compar- 
ing this with the report from the 
high man for the week, I was sur- 
prised to find that their total sales 
were almost the same. The high 
man had made only six towns and 
had secured one or more large 
orders in each, whereas the new man 
had kept hustling and had demon- 
strated his goods to many cus- 
tomers, with the result that his 
many small orders totaled about the 
same as the other’s few large ones. 
He will never be a star salesman, 
but he gets around and he doesn’t 


(Continued on page 607) 
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Paris finds Charlie Chaplin 


as irresistible as does St. Louis 


Stockholm dances to Irving Berlin’s latest 
melody while it is still the rage in New 


York— 
+ 


The familiar little Lux lady washes the 
same filmy garments in Amsterdam as in 
Chicago— 
+ 

And the Cutex appeal to a love of dainti- 
ness and refinement is drawing the same 
quick response from English women as 
from American. 


Racial differences of which we hear so much, and which seem 
so important, are on the surface—that is why we see them so 
clearly—why they bulk so large. 


But down below are the fundamental likenesses—less easily 
recognized, but more certainly the motives of action. 


Recognition of this fact is gradually proving to business men that 
it is possible to find and play upon the great likenesses in 
human nature. 


The problem of appealing to the inhabitants of Western Penn- 
sylvania or to those of the Mississippi Delta is the same—a study 
of the article, its market, and its competition, and then with a 
knowledge of human reactions, planning the force that will sell it. 


And the problem to be solved in selling abroad remains what 
it is at home, no more difficult— perhaps less. 


The success in England and Europe of products advertised by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company - such as Sun Maid Raisins, 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk, Swift’s Premium Hams, Cutex, Odorono 
and others—is showing that the same appeal which sells goods 
here will sell them abroad—that an appeal based on the funda- 
mental human emotions will draw a response with a certainty 
that can almost be predicted. 


}. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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The Personal Equation 
In Five States 


UCCESSFUL industrial leaders of today recognize 
a real marketing problem in securing and holding 
the friendship of the public. 


Advertising has a definite responsibility in creating 
and maintaining this friendly attitude. 


Indicative both of the good-will and product selling 
value of the advertising that we have handled for the 
Standard Oil Company (California), during the past 
ten years, is the fact that over half of the motorists of 


the five westernmost states prefer Zerolene and Red 
Crown Gasoline Truth well told! 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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The Salesman Who Says Sign Here” 
and Gets Away With It 


By Raymond J. Comyns 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York, N. Y. 


This is the sort of an article many sales managers pass along to their salesmen to read, be- 


cause it tells how other salesmen work—it is specific. 


It is part of an address Mr. Comyns re- 


cently made before the Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Club. The man who sent us the address 
wrote, “Comyns knows what he is talking about and I think your readers will be interested in 


it +B 


OME time ago I had a life in- 
S surance policy, an endowment 
policy, that I had taken out 
when I was eighteen years old. I 
wrote to the insurance company and 
asked if there was any way I ‘could 
change that premium money to 
more protection. The assistant man- 
ager of the office through which I 
had taken out the policy came to see 
me and he very quickly explained 
tome. I told him I wanted $10,000 
worth of term insurance. After he 
had written up my application he 
turned to me and said, “Do you 
want to give me your check for the 
first premium now?” I had no other 
intention. 

“Well, what else can I do?” I 
asked. 

He said, “Of course, you might 
pay for it when the policy is de- 
livered.” 

The Salesman Lost 


I agreed to do that. Really it 
was an open-and-shut proposition. 
He knew what he should have said. 
He should have said, “If you will 
give me the check for the premium, 
I will pin it to the policy; make it 
payable to company if you will.” I 
would have done it. 

“That is all right, but if by chance 
you won’t take the policy, there will 
be a medical examination fee of 
$3.00,”" he said. 

I told him that there was no 
chance I wouldn’t take the policy. 
3ut if I didn’t, I’d pay the $3.00. 

He came in some time later with 
the policy. 

“Yes, leave it with me—I want to 
read it,” I said. Now I think I 
would know if I were in the insur- 
ance business what that meant. I 
think I would have said to the man, 
“Certainly you ought to read the 
policy before you accept it, and be- 


After reading this article we think you will agree with him. 


cause you have some questions to 
ask, we will read it together.” And 
I don’t know of a more beautiful 
way to bury everything else on a 
man’s desk than a life insurance 
policy. I don’t suppose that man 
had hit the elevator until I turned 
to the stenographer and dictated, “I 
am not going to take it. Here is 


your $3.00.” 


We still have retailers who hate 
to see salesmen come in the door, 
but every salesman of us who walks 
in a retailer’s door is performing a 
real service if he is himself a real 
man, and the dealer who doesn’t 
take advantage of the salesman who 
calls on him with his knowledge of 
his line, and knowledge of condi- 
tions, is mighty foolish and in a 
pretty bad rut. 


He “Knew His Stuff” 


Another young insurance man 
came to me some time ago and said 
he wanted to talk insurance. I told 
him it wouldn’t do any good because 
there was an issue of stock coming 
up and if I could get the money I 
wanted, I wouldn’t have any money 
for insurance. And I told him to 
see me the first of the year. He 
called several times and finally one 
morning I said, “I know what you 
are going to say, but there is no use. 
That stock hasn’t come out yet and 
I would not have money for insur- 
ance.” He insisted on sitting down 
to talk it over, and although I 
warned him it would be a waste of 
time, I sat down upon a settee at 
an angle with the wall. The only 
way I could terminate the interview 
after he sat down on the outside was 
to turn and climb over a table. 


“Mr. Comyns,” he said, “as I un- 
derstand it, you are going to extend 
yourself to the limit of your re- 
sources.” I confirmed this. “So 
much that you won’t have any 


money left for insurance,” he added. 
I agreed. 


“Comyns, I don’t have to tell you 
what a big fool statement that is. 
I don’t have to tell you the only way 
you can go in on this is to cover 
with insurance,’ he came back at 
me. “I am going to take your ap- 
plication for $10,000 ordinary life 
insurance and your note for the 
premium is all that is necessary— 
the only thing you have to tell me 
is that at ten o'clock tomorrow 
morning you will see the medical 
examiner right here.” 


I said “Umph.” And he pulled 
out the application and note and 
told me where to sign them. Now 
he did me a real service just as 
surely as the other fellow did me a 
disservice. 


Must Sell Ideas Also 


To you gentlemen who are manu- 
facturers and you who are selling 
the retailers, I would say that your 
goods are not sold when you get 
them on the dealers’ shelves. They 
are not sold until they have been 
moved off the dealers’ shelves into 
the hands of the consumers, and a 
new order finds its way through the 
channels of trade. Consequently it 
is up to each of you to help move 
goods; to take to your customers 
ideas gleaned in other parts of your 
territory as to the movement of 
your particular line, and inform 
them as to the display of goods gen- 
erally, as to accounting systems or 
turnover systems for your stores. 


I buy a great deal of printing. I 
don’t think any of us knows as 
much about printing as we would 
like to. We get one printing sales- 
man in and he is after the job, very 
obviously after the job. Another 
fellow comes in and talks to us and 
makes up a dummy, showing how it 
should go, tells us what style of 
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type to use—in other words, when 
we get through with that man, we 
know more about printing than we 
did before. 


I personally received a liberal 
education from four or five printing 
salesmen in New York on the sub- 
ject of printing. I had just come 
in from the field. I was going to 
order 100,000 blanks of some sort of 


printing. I decided to make up 
dummies and call for bids. I didn’t 
know anything about it. I called 


for bids, and the range of these bids 
was marvelous. One fellow came 
in, a personal friend of mine, and 
said, “Mr. Comyns, if you are going 
to award this contract to the lowest 
bidder, I will get out now, because 
I won’t be the lowest bidder. You 
know a great thing in printing is 
making ready.” And he explained 
the importance in good printing of 
making ready, about the proofs and 
about other preliminary work. Some- 
times they would hold the process 
up for hours, and he told me some 
of them had submitted a low bid 
and shot when they had the plate, 
but that his organization would hold 
that press over a day in order to 
“make ready” if necessary. 

“Tf you want the highest class job 
that is possible to get at a reason- 
able price, I am going to get it be- 
cause we are the lowest priced high 
quality printers in New York,” he 
said. 

As a matter of fact, when these 
bids came in, he was nearer the top 
than the bottom, but he had made 
me afraid to give that job to anyone 
else. 


They Were Afraid of Buyers 


At a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, a rep- 
resentative of a big electrical manu- 
facturing company made it very 
clear to me that some of his sales- 
men were going around afraid to 
approach buyers. The name of this 
electrical manufacturing company 
is a household word, bigger than 
nine-tenths of the concerns these 
men called on. They ought to go 
out with the prestige of a big organ- 
ization behind them. How could a 
man be apologetic about that? And 
I looked at the presiding officer, the 
vice-president of a big life insurance 
firm. I found some of his men 
pretty apologetic too. I thought of 
some of our own. And here they 
were going in on a _ supplicating 
basis, listen-to-me basis, instead of 


going in with the prestige and 
power of their houses behind them. 

Now that is a matter of attitude. 
I know a salesman who simply will 
not meet a man’s request for an ap- 
pointment. “See you Wednesday at 
two.” “Well, now, I’m sorry, but 
I’m filled up for that day, but I can 
see you, I just happen to have an 
hour at four this afternoon. Will 
you be in then?” The psychology 
is good; I recommend the attitude 
if not the method. That is serving 
notice that they are pretty busy 
men; their time is valuable. 

I know a man who makes many of 
his appointments by telephone, and 
here is his method. He calls up and 
says “I want to call on you, my 
name is so-and-so, of such-and-such 
a company. I want to drop in on 
you between ten and eleven tomor- 
row; will you be there?” 


Getting the Appointment 

If his prospect says yes, the ap- 
pointment is made and that is all. 
3ut if the fellow says he doesn’t 
think he would be interested, afraid, 
apparently of placing himself under 
obligation. Then the salesman says, 
“T want to present this proposition 
with the idea that if it appeals to 
you—fine—if it does not—all right— 
you will be glad you heard it, any- 
how.” He gets most of his appoint- 
ments on that. He loses some. So 
he figured out this third. 


“Pardon me, you don’t under- 
stand; all I am asking is the cour- 
tesy of an opportunity of placing 
this before you with the idea that if 
it appeals to you—fine—all right.” 
And the big thing in that third hook 
is courtesy. Every test that a sales- 
man meets should be thought out 
and figured out by him and a method 
of meeting it devised to suit his per- 
sonality, and then he has to have the 
courage to use that method. In 
other words, we have got to teach 
our men to think and to study and 
to work. 


We can’t make this idea con- 
stantly uppermost in their minds by 
smiling it over. We don’t get our 
business by having our salesmen 
smile something over that a man 
can't use. We get our business 
by having our salesmen take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to 
sell these goods where they can be 
used or resold to advantage. If he 
is to see his customer’s advantage 
and go through with a profit to him- 


‘to and from what points. 


self and house, and advantage to his 
customer, it has to be because he 
has studied and thought enough to 
know what those .advantages are 
and tied to them. He has to use 
his closing technique, his selling 
technique—for any number of men 
are walking around getting a lot of 
helpful advice for themselves and 
the house and men who never cash 
in on it because they are not closers, 


The Customers’ Problem 


Salesmanship is not a type of 
anxiety to put something over, but a 
sincere desire to serve, and it is only 
the kind of business obtained that 
way which will last. You know 
it is foolish for you as_ whole- 
salers and manufacturers to over- 
load the dealers. You know it is 
foolish to sell them more than they 
can turn in a reasonable length of 
time. Sometimes when a salesman 
comes in with a big order we are 
likely to forget to think about that 
part of it—in other words, the cus- 
tomer’s problem and the customer’s 
advantage must be uppermost in 
your salesman’s mind when _ he 
faces that customer. 


Consider that you are buyers as 
well as sellers. That is the only 
basis on which you buy. That is 
really the only reason you buy a 
thing—you know, or think, it will 
be of advantage to you for personal 
use, or for resale promptly and at a 
profit. That doesn’t mean at all that 
salesmen must buy the customer’s 
excuses. It doesn’t mean that he 
must lie supinely by and let the cus- 
tomer tell the salesman the cus- 
tomer’s conception of his goods, It 
is up to your salesmen to be big 
enough to see the needs of that cus- 
tomer, tell him what they are, con- 
vince him of his needs, and close. 


A “Prospective Business” post 
card is included with each issue of 
the “Baltimore & Ohio Magazine” 
—an idea which could be adapted 
to use in almost any business send- 
ing out direct mail material. A 
blank is provided for the name, ad- 
dress and telephone number of a 
prospect, with space for a statement 
of the kind of business he does and 
There is 
also a space for the names of indus- 
tries seeking location. The card is 
returned to the division freight or 
passenger agent by railroad mail if 
possible; otherwise via ordinary 
mail. 
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MILW AUKEE—FIRST CITY IN DIVERSITY OF INDUSTRY 


GOOD ‘SBusiness— 


Paid Advertising—1923 


Total Advertising 


THE JOURNAL 
18,354,313 Lines 


The 2nd Paper 
7,576,598 Lines 
The 3rd Paper 
6,655,019 Lines 
The Journal published 
56% of the total paid 
advertising published in 
the three Milwaukee papers in 1923, thereby 


gaining 2.027.343 lines over its own record for 
1922! 


Local Advertising 


THE JOURNAL 
11,257,062 Lines 
The 2nd Paper 
5,573,535 Lines 
The 3rd Paper 
4,152,765 Lines 
The Journal published 
54% of the total local 
paid advertising pub- 
lished in the three Mil- 
waukee papers in 1923, thereby gaining 
1,187,419 lines over its own record for 1922! 


_JournaL 
38D 
PAPER 


National Advertising 
THE JOURNAL 


3,192,223 Lines 
The 2nd Paper 
1,260,232 Lines 

380 The 3rd Paper 

PAPER 1,622,862 Lines 

The Journal published 

53% of the total na- 

tional paid advertising 

published in the three Milwaukee papers in 

1923, thereby gaining 140,338 lines over its own 

record for 1922! 


JOURNAL 


Classified Advertising 


THE JOURNAL 
3,905,028 Lines 
The 2nd Paper 
742,831 Lines 
The 38rd Paper 
879,392 Lines 
The Journal published 
71% of the total classi- 
fied paid advertising 
published by the three 
Milwaukee papers in 1923, thereby gaining 
759,595 lines over its own record for 1922! 


Latest Available Authentic Circulation 
Figures of the Three Milwaukee Papers 


Gh) ar 122,937 
Tie Geoetdl PUPP... .ccccccccsccccccece 78,416 
po My eer rr errr er ee Te 61,571 


DETAILED record of the most extraordinary 
A year in the history of The Milwaukee Journal is 
shown in the column of figures at the left. All previous 
high records in every division of the business have been 


broken. 


The total advertising volume of 

18,354,000 lines shows an increase 
of more than 2,000,000 lines over 
1922, the previous record year. 


Local and national advertisers 

have used over 4,100,000 lines— 
almost 30%—MORE space in The 
Journal than in the other TWO Mil- 
waukee newspapers COMBINED. 


This margin of leadership, evi- 

denced year after year, has been 
increased by over a half million 
lines within the last year. 


qthe great gain and the wider mar- 

gin of leadership were achieved 
not only in total advertising but also 
in each of the divisions—local, na- 
tional and classified. 


All records for the largest volume 

of advertising printed on a single 
week day, on a single Sunday, in a 
single week and in a single month 
were broken in 1923. 


@jEaually substantial increases have 

been made in circulation—both 
in volume and in leadership—over 
the other two Milwaukee newspa- 
pers. 


Furthermore, this is true not only 

ef circulation but of every divi- 
sion—city total, city home-deliv- 
ered, city and suburban total and 
total home-delivered. 


In each of the above mentioned 

divisions of circulation The Jour- 
nal has about twice as much circu- 
lation as either of the other two 
Milwaukee newspapers. 


The latest available authentic cir- 

culation figures are printed at 
the bottom of the column at the 
left. The Journal is read in four 
out of five homes in Milwaukee 
where any newspaper is purchased. 
It is read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any other 
publication in the world. 


ITHOUT exception all the principal industries in 
Milwaukee have made record-breaking increases in 


production and in 


volume of business 


during 1923. 


Many have doubled the increases experienced in 1922. 


qa summary of industrial and 

wholesale business for the year 
shows an increase of 21%—over 
$167,000,000. The total is now prac- 
tically a billion dollars. 


qa representative down town de- 
partment store reports an increase 
of over 18% in sales. 


qTotal bank clearings approaching 
two billion dollars, show an 

increase of 20% per cent—more than 

three hundred million dollars. 


The building trades industry has 
increased almost 50%. 


@ Wages have increased more than 
30%. 


@ Assessed property valuation has 
climbed fifty million dollars, 

bringing the total close to three- 

quarters of a billion dollars. 


In the past six years Milwaukee 

industries have more than dou- 
bled the value and volume of their 
production. 


Milwaukee is the merchandising center for three millions of 
the most consistently prosperous people in the world. Are you 
planning to get your full share of their business for 1924? 


The Milwaukee 


FIRST- by Merit 


WISCONSIN — FIRST STATE IN 


VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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Look well, wise advertisers, to the future of your markets and your mediums. For 
tomorrow, in the day of harvest, accurate prophets shall reap rich profits. 


Scarce a crystal ball is needed to know the destiny of New York, ‘The Greatest 
Market”— in the record of the past lies revealed what is to be. 


On and upward, bigger, vaster, expanding daily in each dimension—always New 
York shall lead the world, in population, in commerce, in consumption of goods. 


Hand in hand with this swelling market, INTERBOROUGH ADVERTISING, 
the “Greatest Medium,” sha!l increase in power, in numbers and in 
advertising-contract-value. 


Twice and more in two decades this medium has doubled in circulation. 
Contract NOW for future advertising at the space rates of TODAY. 


Circulation—One Billion a Year 


EXCLUSIVELY SUBWAY AND ELEVATED 


or ARTEMAS WARD Inc 2 J 


a 
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Convention Stunt to Show Salesmen 
How Libby Managers are Selected 


Mock Conference of Sales Managers Proves More Effective 
Than ‘‘Preaching’’ to Libby, McNeill & Libby Salesmen 


MOCK conference of sales 
A managers was a feature of the 

annual convention of the 
Libby, McNeill & Libby salesmen’s 
convention held in Chicago early in 
January. 

This mock conference was planned 
to show salesmen just what pro- 
cedure is followed in promoting a 
salesman from the ranks to the posi- 
tion of branch manager. It offered 
an opportunity to review in dra- 
matic style the good and bad qual- 
ities of the average Libby salesman, 
and was successful in holding the 
salesmen’s interest and pointing out 
to them the fact that favoritism, per- 
sonal “pull,” or acquaintances have 
no part in the selection of men 
slated for promotion. 


R. L. James, general sales man- 
ager of the company, presided at the 
meeting and in explaining the pur- 
pose of the meeting said: 

“It has come to our notice that 
there is quite a difference of opinion 
among our salesmen as to just how 
men are chosen for promotion. 
While it is pretty generally recog- 
nized that the immutable law of 
business is that one prospers in di- 
rect ratio to his results, the very fact 


that man is a complex individual— 
no two of them alike—and vary ma- 
terially in different requisites is the 
reason why some of them are better 
fitted for one thing than another. 


“We have found that there is a 
mistaken idea in the minds of some 
of our organization, particularly as 
to just how we select managers from 
the ranks of salesmen. No doubt 
some think that we select them 
mainly from the standpoint of serv- 
ice, or for some particular showing 
that has been made in a group of 
campaigns—or again, there may be 
some who believe their chance of 
promotion lies in the main in being 
favorably known by some certain 
individual in authority. All of these 
beliefs are without foundation. 


“The selection of our managers 
from the ranks of our salesmen is 
not an idle one and there is a very 
definite method of arriving at the 
best candidate for the job in ques- 
tion. Believing it wholesome to 
visualize this method to you, we 
have decided to select a manager for 
a hypothetical branch, right before 
your eyes. It, of course, goes with- 
out saying that for illustration pur- 
poses the name of the branch and 


the names of the candidates to be 
considered are fictitious, but the 
plan that is used and the various 
things we consider are actual. 

“Whenever we have a vacancy to 
fill, the sales managers of the vari- 
ous departments and Mr. Bannister 
are informed in advance of our in- 
tention of holding a meeting to come 
to the decision. They are asked to 
submit a list of salesmen they 
think should be considered as can- 
didates. As quickly as this list is 
received, it is gone over, duplicates 
eliminated and the meeting called, 
such as I am going to call at this 
time. 

“A tew days ago I wrote you 
(turning to the sales managers) that 
we should have to select a manager 
for our baby branch at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. I stated in my letter that 
on account of this being a small 
branch we should like to fill this 
vacancy from the ranks of our sales- 
men and I asked you to submit a 
list of candidates. This list has been 
received and after duplicates were 
eliminated it is found you gentlemen 
have recommended five men to con- 
sider. These men are: Mr. Smith, 
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Mr. Jones, Mr. Black, Mr. White 
and Mr. Brown. 

“There are twelve cardinal requi- 
sites embracing many more, which 
are to be particularly considered in 


each candidate. These requisites 
are: Character, judgment, knowl- 


edge of the work, executive ability, 
loyalty, personality, enthusiasm, 
diplomacy and tact, initiative and 
resourcefulness, thoroughness, capa- 
bility of growth and the ability to 
develop men. 


Judging a Man’s Character 


“Most of you are personally ac- 
quainted with each one of these can- 
didates and all of you are more or 
less familiar in more ways than one, 
with their experiences with us and 
their capabilities. As usual, I wish 
to get your opinion in a brief way, 
on the rank of each of these candi- 
dates on the requisites mentioned. 

“Let us take up the first requisite 
of CHARACTER. Remember that 
character is the very foundation of a 
man. His reputation is what people 
think he is but character is what he 
really is. Usually, however, reputa- 
tion and character go hand-in-hand. 
By character I do not mean, does he 
belong to a church, or attend one. 
things are favorable indi- 
cators of character, yet are not 
necessary attributes. What I mean 
is. is he a man; is he the kind of a 
man who would hold up or build up 
the reputation of the firm he repre- 
sents in a community, or whose per- 
sonal character would be a reflection 
against the good name of our con- 
cern? How is his home life? His 
associates; has he a high sense of 
morality; is he reliable; clean- 
minded? If married, is he a family 
man? Does he love his family? 
Does he realize that we only get out 
of this world what we put into it 
and therefore is he interested in his 
fellow-men in the way of taking an 
interest in civic affairs? Is he found 
fairly active in movements to make 
his city a better and cleaner place to 
live, or will he be more frequently 
found at a benefit given for ex-bar- 
tenders? 


These 


“Summing up, we want to find 
how these candidates rank as to 
CHARACTER. It is presumed that 
there is not much wrong with the 
character of any, otherwise you 
would not have recommended them 
for consideration. 


“Mr. Molitor, we have asked vou 


to be clerk of this meeting, tabulat- 
ing the rank of each of these candi- 
dates in the opinion of the various 
gentlemen. 

“Mr. Bannister, just how do you 
rank these five gentlemen?” 

Mr. Bannister—“My _investiga- 
tion, based on my personal knowl- 
edge of these candidates, plus the 
records we have here and what I 
have heard from their managers and 
trade develops the following as to 
character: 


“Smith is a very fine fellow, 
twenty-eight years old, married, and 
has one child. His home life is ideal. 
Not sure whether he is a member of 
a church, but he is clean morally. 


“Jones is a single man, about the 
same age as Smith. He has no 
vicious habits, but could be called a 
pretty ‘live-wire. Am not sure 
that he is settled down to the seri- 
ousness of life as yet and while I 
know nothing personally against his 
character, he is not the type that 
would command the degree of re- 
spect Smith does. 

“Black is a single man and a few 
years older. The principal high 
point about his character is that he 
belongs to the Rotary Club in his 
headquarters town and is very fre- 
quently called on to assist in some 
drive for the Commerce Club or 
some other civic interests. This in- 
dicates to me that he is accustomed 
to mingling with high class men, 
and if he had any holes in his char- 
acter he would not be able to do 
that. 

Judging a Man By His Friends 

“White is a married man, thirty- 
two years old. My knowledge of him 
would lead me to believe there is 


nothing particularly wrong with 
him, There is one thing about 


White however, that might indicate 
a tendency to weakness of character 
and that is, his choice of friends. 
While on a trip this summer had 
occasion to spend a few hours with 
him and we took lunch together. 
After lunch, while buying a cigar at 
the cigar counter, he was spoken to 
familiarly by a crowd of fellows 
standing around. Afterwards I 
asked him who they were and he 
explained that one was a high-grade 
bootlegger (although he did not call 
him that); another was the son of 
wealthy parents and did not work; 
still another was the proprietor of a 
poolroom. His familiarity with 


these men led me to believe that 
they were his intimate friends. Don’t 
think there is much wrong with him, 
but I could hardly classify his de- 
gree of character as being as high 
as either Smith or Brown. 


Grading the Candidates 


“Brown is a man about the same 
age as White. He is single and a 
very clean-cut individual. From 
my intimate knowledge of him I am 
certain he is absolutely reliable and 
sincere. Have never spent any time 
on the trade with him, but have been 
impressed by the fact that in talking 
with several of his customers at 
various times, they have all spoken 
so highly of him and particularly by 
the fact that these customers them- 
selves were of a high type of individ- 
uals.” 

Mr. James then called on all of 
the other sales managers for their 
opinions on the CHARACTERS of 
the candidates. Then in their order 
all of the other requisites were dis- 
cussed in connection with each of 
the candidates. At the close of 
each discussion the candidates were 
graded, A final grade was computed 
at the close of the conference, thus 
electing one salesman to the position 
of branch manager. 

Mr. James states that the plan 
worked out in admirable fashion and 
that he considers it one of the best 
that has ever been used at any of 
their annual conventions. 


Among other contests announced 
for 1924 is an Accepted Order Con- 
test which is to be repeated by The 
American Art Works of Coshocton, 
Ohio, after having been tried out 
successfully for several years. 

Prizes include: 

A prize of $100 to every salesman 
who secures 350 accepted orders be- 
tween December 26, 1923, and De- 
cember 24, 1924. 

A prize of $250 to every salesman 
who secures 500 accepted orders. 

A Ford touring car to every sales- 
man who secures a business of 
$25,000 made up of not less than 200 
accepted orders. 

An Overland Four touring car to 
every salesman who secures a busi- 
ness of $30,000 made up of not less 
than 250 accepted orders. 

A touring car valued at $1,000 to 
every salesman who secures a busi- 
ness of $50,000 made up of not less 
than 300 accepted orders. 
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What is this 


Indianapolis Radius? 


You can’t sell prunes in Bruns- 
wick by consumer advertising 
in the Los Angeles Herald. 


Nor can you sell umbrellas in 
San Antonio with a dominant 


campaign in the Buffalo, New 
York, News. 


No “reason why” is necessary. 


Nor can you sell soap, or seal- 
ing wax, or hair nets, or canned 
soup in the Indianapolis Radius 
by advertising in Chicago, or 
Cincinnati, or Louisville or 
Saint Louis. The territories 
just don’t overlap. 


The Indianapolis Radius is a 
separate and distinct territory, 
an inland empire, a common- 
wealth in  itselfi—population 
1,806,209. It is outside the 


zone of influence of other cities. 
It is an economic unit, wholly 
independent of the normal 
trade territories of other 
metropolitan cities. 


The reasons are obvious. In- 
dianapolis is the social, finan- 
cial, commercial, political, edu- 
cational capital of Indiana. It 
is an agricultural, industrial 
and wholesale market of 
enormous importance to the 
state, and considerable impor- 
tance nationally. It is the 
retail buying center for a 
suburban territory extending 
seventy miles in all directions, 
crossed and crisscrossed by a 
transportation system that 
probably is not surpassed in 
the world. 


Indianapolis and the Indianapolis Radius 
are dominated by one newspaper— 


The Indianapolis News 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Bldg. 


Frank T. Carroll 
Advertising Manager 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd St. 


SEND FOR FACTS AND FIGURES ON THE POSSIBILITIES OF YOUR PRODUCT IN THIS MARKET 


nner: 
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Circulation Voltage 


(How Much of it Are You Getting in Your Advertising?) 


ALES MANAGERS realize as never before that 
one of the greatest assets in an advertising cam- 
paign is buying circulation that carries a high 

voltage of potential purchasing power. 


The more circulation the more voltage; the more voltage 
the more returns on each dollar spent for space. 


Here is the circulation voltage that advertisers in 


Chicago evening newspapers received during the 12 
months of 1923: 


DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION 1923 


Chicago Evening American (3 CENTS A COPY) 399,742 
Chicago Daily News . . (2 centsacopy) . 384,373 
Chicago Daily Journal (3 centsacopy) . 118,649 
Chicago Evening Post (3 centsacopy) . 45,563 


Increased voltage of Chicago Evening American circulation over second newspaper—15,369; 
over third newspaper—281,093; over fourth newspaper—354,179 


a good newspaper 


During 1923 the Evening American 
gained more display advertising than 
any other daily newspaper in Chicago, 
its excess in gains over the second 
newspaper being 336,439 lines. 
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PINEAL APE TN 


AnOpen Letter to Thomas Hobbes, Esq. 


Which Includes Some Usable Ideas that Sales Managers 
Can Appropriate for Building Quota Plans for Salesmen 


Y DEAR HOBBES: 
Away back in the seven- 
teenth century you wrote, 
“Competition of riches, honor, com- 
mand or power, inclineth to conten- 
tion, enmity, and war; because the 
way of one competitor, to the attain- 
ing of his desire, is to kill, subdue, 
supplant, or repel the other. 
And therefore, if any two men desire 
the same thing which nevertheless 
they cannot both enjoy, they become 
enemies; and, in the way to their 
end, which is principally their own 
conservation and sometimes their 
delectation only, endeavor to de- 
stroy or subdue one another.” 


Every Man His Own Competitor 

Now I ask you, were you thinking 
ahead three hundred years to the 
competitive sales contests which so 
many of us operate, or were you 
merely predicting the recurrence of 
wars that have trade rivalry as their 
basis’ What you said most cer- 
tainly is pertinent to many sales con- 
tests—and other types of warfare. 


3ut I am going to argue the point 
with you. Because you're resting 
under the sod in Westminster Abbey 
or some such place, and cannot fight 
back, I shall be very frank—and ac- 
cuse you of very slipshod thinking. 
For one thing, you'll have to admit, 
my dear Hobbes, that human nature 
may have changed a lot since your 
day. The world do move, you know. 
If you could talk with some of our 
present-day sales managers they 
would tell you that their men can 
compete with each other without 
awakening any desire to commit 
murder or mayhem. But anyway, 
Thomas, you’re sort of off your 
trolley (I beg your pardon; |! 
mustn’t use slang terms like that in 
Writing to you, for you're not fa- 
miliar with the American language) 
when you refer to competition as 
something that exists between two 
men, Of course there is that kind, 
but you seem to forget that a man 
can compete with himself. 


On nearly every sales force there 
are three types of men: the plodders, 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


the pluggers, and the go-getters. 
The plodders are always lagging be- 
hind, and are on the ragged edge of 
being fired most of the time. The 
pluggers are dependable cusses who 
wear well with their customers, save 
a little money every month, own 
their own home and a car, and never 
do anything more devilish than go 
to a movie. They never show very 
much enthusiasm—but they keep 
pounding away, and bring in profit- 
able business. And they aren’t all 
the time thinking about leaving this 
job and taking another one. The 
go-getters are the high-spirited boys 
who can get all worked up over a 
new sales plan or a contest and go 
out and bust things wide open. In 
every competitive sales contest they 
are likely to walk away with most 
of the prizes. But they have their 
weak points: they fret under close 
supervision, they worry a lot, they 
are likely to resign at any moment 
to go into business for themselves 
or to chase some will-o’-the-wisp 
job. 
The Three Types of Salesmen 


When a sales contest is put on in 
a sales organization containing 
these three types of men, the 
plodders are usually out of it after 
afew days. They see that they have 
no chance and begin to loaf. The 
pluggers stick on grimly, and if 
there are a lot of prizes handed out 
they may win some of the smaller 
ones. The go-getters grab the big 
prizes, but usually there aren't 
enough to go around and the ones 
who see no chance of finishing in the 
big money are likely to go all to 
pieces. 

This isn’t a picture of every sales 
contest, but it is true of many—and 
even when the contest is a success 
there is quite often a bad let-down 
afterwards, for no man is able to 
sprint constantly. Every so often 
he has to fall back to a walk or stop 
by the roadside to rest. 

So you see, Thomas, you were hit- 
ting close to the truth—except that 
you didn’t cover the type of contest 


where a man competes with himself. 
Now I wonder what you would 
think of a plan like this: 

The salesman competes with his 
own past record—not with other 
men. The man working the sticks 
doesn’t have to beat out the man 
with a choice New York or Chicago 
territory ; he doesn’t have to beat an 
arbitrary quota which his sales man- 
ager sets, and which at the best is 
only a shrewd guess. Each contest 
lasts only a month—so he doesn't 
get discouraged even if this month is 
poor; he can get a fresh start in a 
few days. 

How the Contest Works 


He gets paid for everything he 
does—and doesn’t have to wait for- 
ever to get payment. In addition to 
the “missionary” work of making 
calls, the results of any salesman’s 
work is shown by the following 
facts: The number of orders turned 
in; the number of merchandise units 
sold; the cash value of those units. 


All of these things are important. 
Every sales manager will admit that 
a man who tops the list consistently 
in the number of orders booked is 
likely also to stand at or near the 
top in volume of business. Stimu- 
late him to get more orders and you 
increase his total sales—and build a 
healthier, more lasting business. 


Let’s see how the plan works out 
for the salesmen in the Alliance 
Watch Company, makers of a large 
line of watches, covering a big price 
range. First of all, in order to keep 
track of the salesmen’s work, they 
must get a point value for the three 
factors mentioned above, so that the 
results are translated into a common 
denominator. Let’s assume that they 
assign: Five points for each order; 
one point for each merchandise 
unit; one point for each dollar of 
sales. 

And here we have Peter Patter- 
son, who worked last year in an 
Ohio territory, and is back there 
again in 1924. His average monthly 
sales last year were: 
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Results Points 
FMT: cast om sine xednead 360 
900 units (single pieces)...... 900 
POE nck kagcarend cuwneed 3,600 


Translated into points this gives 
a total of 4,572. That will be his 
quota for each month this year. We 
are assuming that this represents an 
amount necessary to pay his salary 
and expenses, with a fair profit to 
the company. (The plan can also 
be worked with commission sales- 

Now any made 
this amount much 
larger percentage of velvet to the 


men. ) increases 


over contain a 
employer, since the selling overhead 
has been covered, and on the in- 
crease the salesman is entitled to, 
and should receive, a higher rate of 
payment. For ease in figuring, let’s 
say that he gets double points on the 
CXCESS. 5 

So now we have Peter Patterson 
with a monthly quota of 4,572, and 
we are going to pay him double 
points on the excess that he makes 
over quota on three bases of 
measurement. The month of Jan- 
uary he gets off to a good start, and 
at the end of the month the clerk 
totals up the score: 


our 


Total 

Excess Points 

Monthly This (Double This 

Bogey Month Rate) Month 

No. of orders.. 72 80 8 simone 
TOMES. 6S. 550s 360 400 80 480 
No. of units... 900 1,000 100 ee 
Pomts. <<<: 900 1,000 200 1,200 
Sales in dollars.3,600 4,100 500 ee 
PoMmts c.0c se 3,600 4,100 1,000 5,100 
Total points .4,572 6,780 


Patterson did 2,208 more points of 
work this month than he averaged 
last year—and his payment (in ad- 
dition to salary) will depend on the 
valuation that the Alliance Company 
gave to each point. If they called it 
a cent, he makes an_ additional 
$22.08; if they made it a nickel a 
point, he has an extra $110.40. 

Assuming that this plan will work 
out well for Alliance, it is possible 
that other businesses are “different” 
and that they could not use it 
But if the sales manager of this dit- 
ferent business is at all imaginative 
he can very easily find methods of 
adapting it. 
framework—he can make an office 
building or an apartment house ora 
dance hall. 


as Is. 


We have only given a 


The Alliance chose to set as bogey 
the average monthly business of the 
preceding year. Another sales man- 
ager might prefer to set as this 
year’s January quota the January, 
1923, business—and so on through- 
out the year. Let him do it. The 
plan works all right that way. 


Or let’s suppose that the salesman 
is a new man—no previous record 
to shoot Then the sales 
manager will have to guess—and a 
good guess would be the average 
for all of the men last year. 


against. 


Or it could be worked weekly in- 
stead of monthly. 

If prices increase, or decrease— 
what then? A simple method would 
be to make a corresponding change 
in the quota. If prices go up ten 
per cent then increase each sales- 
man’s “sales in dollars” the same 
amount. Likewise change them with 
decreased prices. 

Now turn this plan over in your 
mind, Mr. Hobbes: don’t you think 
that it gets away from that “compe- 
tition which tends to destroy 
or subdue one another?” 


Student Salesmen for Summer Campaigns 


A Company 


sales department for work during 
the summer vacation season of 1923 
sold kettles and pans and coffee pots 
for an average profit of $11.40 for 
each eight-hour working day, ac- 
cording to a recent report issued by 
the sales department of that com- 
pany. Some of these men made 
sales as high as $4,400 in the weeks 
between May 14 and September 29. 
Earnings for salesmen for this short 
period ran as high as $2,000. 


YTEARLY two thousand college 
| men recruited by the Wear 


Ever Aluminum 


These men, who represented over 
200 different schools, from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon to Princeton and 
from the University of Manitoba to 
the University of Texas, covered 
their territories on foot, on bicycles, 
motorcycles, and in flivvers. One 
ambitious salesman from the Uni- 
versity of Washington even sold 
aluminum ware to the Indians in 
Alaska during lunch hour at the fish 
canneries. 

Many companies are finding sev- 
eral successive summers of work on 


the sales force an excellent prelim- 
inary training for the taking on of 
college men as regular salesmen 
after their graduation. The possi- 
bilities of earning almost enough 
during one summer to carry a stu- 
dent through a year at college has 
proved especially attractive to men 
who otherwise would have to work 
during the school year or who could 
not afford to go to college at all. 


The training of three or four sum- 
mers of selling obviously gives these 
men a head start on a post-college 
career, and reduces materially the 
turnover in sales forces besides giv- 
ing the company the advantage of 
adding to its selling organization 
men who have had the training of a 
college education and the social ex- 
perience of living in a college com- 
munity. 

College salesmen are recruited by 
a representative of the company 
who goes out several months before 
the close of school in June, estab- 
lishes contact in the universities 
with authorities who are in touch 
with students seeking opportunities 


of earning their way, and builds up 
a group of men after developing 
their individual interest in the prop- 
osition offered. Through this group 
they are made familiar with the 
product and given a_ preliminary 
selling training so that they are 
prepared to start work immediately 
after the close of the school year. 

These salesmen are usually organ- 
ized in districts under a district cap- 
tain, and the company usually has 
some method of recognizing those 
who do especially good work. The 
Wear Ever Company, for instance, 
rates all the men who make sales of 
$2,000 or over as “College Super- 
Salesmen” and those who sell be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000 as “Hauls 
of Fames” salesmen. In 1923, 120 
men made the “Super-Salesman” 
quota and 250 made the “Hauls of 
Fame” list. 


Sales plans for 1924 which include 
the expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000 on advertising for dental 
cream alone, were announced at a 
recent sales convention of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, held in Chicago. 
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Selling the Grocery Trade Thru 
Planned Window Display Advertising! 


Wesson Oj) 


yiragt 
xy 


"ee retail grocer will co-operate and will use 
your counter and window displays provided they 
are planned with a full understanding of grocery 


merchandizing. 
* * *& & 


THE Wesson Oil people used this display as the 
center piece of a recent successful national cam- 
paign. The display was carefully planned to take 
up a minimum of space, show an actual can of 
Wesson Oil and attract unusual attention thru 
its novel construction. 


* * * * 


THE intimate and practical knowledge we pos- 
sess of the display problems of the retail grocery 
field fit us to be of service to you who sell thru 
the grocery trade. Let us tell you what planned 
display advertising can do for your product. 


EE EE el ee O° | 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


EIN/ON FREEMAN Co... 


329 East 29th Street - New York 
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Ain't it the truth? 


The man who wanted to sell a cultivator would not rent 
space at a city style show on the chance that among the 
throngs looking for the latest thing in sport suits or evening 
gowns might be an occasional dirt farmer. He would take 
his exhibit to .an agricultural fair. The crowd might be 
smaller, but it would be his crowd, with a vastly bigger pro- 
portion of potential buyers. The same thing applies to buying 
circulation. If the man with high-priced, quality goods to sell 
takes space in a newspaper carrying thousands of want adver- 
tisements and display publicity for installment houses, he is 
obviously paying for an overwhelming proportion of readers 
who are not in his class of customers. To the cost of selling 
the chance possibility in the crowd must be added the cost of 
talking to hundreds of impossibilities. If he is wise he will 
eliminate the cost of mere talk, and advertise in a newspaper 
which sells him only the class of circulation covering 
potential buyers for quality merchandise. THE POST circu- 
lation covers that class in Chicago. 


Ghedhalfer Gr 


oup It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class 
—s 
| Loursvitts HERAW 
&£ ing P 
| | 
Mince Sram vening Fost 


; of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers 
| CHICAGO Evenmne Post 
| Rocky MOUNTAIN News 
ee STAR 
As 


| INDIANAPOLIS STAR Th C h a 
e 1icago 
DENVER TIMES 
(QUALITY PUBLICATIONS i , 


**Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’”’ 
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When Official Washington Rubs Elbows 
With Sales Interests 


Current decisions reported from Supreme Court, Post Office Department, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and Federal Trade Commission 


AN sales copy give offense. 

legally speaking, if it mimics 

or parallels distinctive head- 
lines or a distinctive style of litera- 
ture? This is the very interesting 
angle of an age-old question that has 
lately been up for debate at Wash- 
ington. The outcome is an impor- 
tant contribution to established 
principles governing selling inspira- 
tion and advertising ideas. As 
readers of “Sales Management” well 
realize, there has been in _ recent 
years a continuel and sharpened 
quest to find a means to monopolize 
advertising ideas, as distinguished 
from subject matter. Ambition has 
extended to a desire on the part of 
copy writers to fence off a distinc- 
tive style such as that originated by 
Ring Lardner or “Mr. Dooley.” 
Property rights in individuality of 
style as applied to running copy are 
yet up in the air. But at last we 
have a principle to tie to in caption 
protection. 

In the contest just concluded be- 
tween the Art Metal Construction 
Company and the Textile Publish- 
ing Company the specific question 
at issue was whether any harm is 
done if a house organ title overlaps 
that of a business paper. Specifically 
the conundrum put up, first to the 
Examiner of Interferences at the U. 
S. Patent Office, then to the Com- 
missioner at the head of the office, 
and finally to the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, was whether the title “Office 
Economist” appearing on a house 
organ circulated to purchasers of 
ofice equipment is a trespass upon 
the name “Dry Goods Economist,” a 
business paper? It is by rulings on 
just such fine points that we are 
coming, little by little, to measure 
the degree of inviolability attain- 
able by sales literature. The cur- 
rent case in which the Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed the stand taken by 
the overlord at the Patent Office, 1s, 
in illuminating effect, a worthy se- 
quel to what is known as the “Mutt 
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By Waldon Fawcett 


and Jeff” case in which a cartoonist 
was given the custody of his brain 
children, whatever their postures, as 
against an outsider who might at- 
tempt to adopt a “character” that 
the artist had created. 


It is inevitable that as the output 
of sales literature and periodicals of 
all classes increases there should be 
increase in the frequency of real or 
fancied conflict between titles and 
subtitles. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has now before it what is 
designed to be a trail-blazing case, 
that of a perfumery trade journal 
which has sought to compel a com- 
petitor to change its name, although 
the only point of downright dupli- 
cation is found in the word “per- 
fumer” appearing in both titles. The 
decision on the “Economist” case is, 
however, a tangible precedent that 
will henceforth be controlling in all 
cases in kind, even as the victory of 
the Curtis Publishing Company 
some years ago established the right 
of a business house to trade-mark its 
house organ title even though the 
publication be circulated free for 
sales promotional purposes. The 
Interferences Examiner was for al- 
lowing the Art Metal Construction 
to enter its name “Office Economist” 
over the objection of the other user 
of the name “Economist.” But the 
Commissioner of Patents has over- 
ruled him. And now the Court of 
Appeals which has a right to say the 
last word in all such matters backs 
up the Commissioner, thereby indi- 
cating that it is a broad field which 
one preempts when he creates or 
adopts an original headpiece for 
printed matter periodically issued. 

The government has continued to 
busy itself in obtaining from hotels 
all over the country the concession 
of reduced rates for government of- 
ficials or employees traveling on 
public business. Hundreds of hotels 
have agreed to allow discounts, the 
reductions on rooms ranging from 


ten to twenty-five per cent with a 
few instances of flat reductions of 
fifty cents per room. It appears, 
however, that there have been some 
instances in which misunderstand- 
ings have arisen between hotel em- 
ployees and applicants for reduced 
rates. The Director of the Budget 
has just developed a formula de- 
signed to avoid clashes in future. 
He suggests that officers and em- 
ployees of the government always 
ascertain the regular rates when 
they apply at a hotel for accommo- 
dations; then show their creden- 
tials and ask for the reduction be- 
fore registering. It is predicted that 
the presentation of a travel order or 
other official instructions will al- 
ways constitute sufficient identifica- 
tion for a traveler entitled to a re- 
duction. If, however, any hotel de- 
clines to grant the reduction that 
has been promised the home office 
of the Budget Bureau is to be 
promptly informed. The govern- 
ment is following the plan of issu- 
ing at irregular intervals’ what 
amounts to “lists of recommended 
hotels” or, in other words, rosters of 
the hotels which have offered spe- 
cific cuts in room rates. Each suc- 
cessive circular supersedes all pre- 
vious lists. : 

The fact that the Post Office De- 
partment was recently persuaded to 
loan its very valuable collection of 
rare postage stamps for display in a 
department store, affords for sales 
managers another pointed hint as to 
the possibilities in the use of gov- 
ernment “exhibits” of various kinds 
as aids for promotional or educa- 
tional work. No department makes 
any charge for its exhibits other 
than the borrower pay transporta- 
tion charges both ways. 


The present session of Congress 
is to witness a renewal of the effort 
inaugurated in the last Congress by 
Representative McFadden, to fore- 
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stall misrepresentation in the sale of 
farm loan bonds—henceforth de- 
signed to constitute an important ac- 
tivity in the United States. This 
particular project might be termed 
an offshoot of the vigilance cam- 


paign against “blue sky” adven- 
turers. It is proposed to provide a 


stiff penalty for any individual, firm 
or institution that shall advertise or 
represent that it makes Federal farm 
loans unless organized under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, or shall 
advertise or offer for sale as Federal 
farm loan bonds securities not is- 
sued under the provisions of this 
Act. reecmieane 


Sales managers who, for the sake 
of obtaining cut prices, purchase un- 
cancelled U. S. postage stamps from 
sources other than the regular postal 
channels, will do well to make sure 
of their sources if they desire to be 
spared from possible embarrassing 
cross-examination. This is the 
thought suggested by the grilling to 
which a firm in the Middle West has 
been subjected when it came out re- 
cently that it had been regularly 
purchasing stamps at a discount 
from a post office clerk who was re- 


vealed, by his own confession, as 


having systematically robbed the 
post office over a long period. The 
Post Office Department was not 


readily convinced that a business 
house could have purchased stamps 
in such large quantities without en- 
tertaining some doubts as to the 
right of the scalper to possession of 
the stamps he supplied. 


Two influences at the Capital are 
conspiring to pocket the special leg- 
islation in which marketing execu- 
tives feel an especial interest. The 
first obstacle to the consideration of 
special bills is found in the friction 
between the radical and conserva- 
tive elements—complicated by the 
spread of the “bloc” idea. Jockey- 
ing for political position has put 
Congress weeks behind in its work 
and delayed the get-aways in 
committee where the real work of 
the law-making body is done. The 
second hurdle is the desire of Con- 
gressmen to shut up shop not later 
than midsummer and get home to 
mend political fences before the 
presidential campaign comes on in 
the fall. Appropriation or supply 
bills must be passed and something 
must be done with respect to in- 
sistent issues such as the bonus and 


tax reduction. All of which means 
that it will be only at the price of 
hard work on the part of somebody 
if the jam is broken sufficiently to 
bring a vote on any such issues as 
commercial bribery resale price fix- 
ing, the truth-in-fabrics proposition, 
slack-filled packaging, return-pos- 
tage-collect for advertisers’ replies, 
CEC: 


If there is any virtue in per- 
sistence it belongs to the business 
interests that year in and year out 
for more than a decade have lob- 
hbied tor the adoption of the metric 
system. They are at it again this 
winter and they are making some 
converts. The heaviest cross of these 
crusaders is found in the indifference 
of business forces that are inter- 
ested solely in domestic trade and 
not at all in foreign trade, and who 
assume an I[-should-wory attitude 
with respect to the metric system. 
Somewhat similar is the plight of 
the business interests that have 
again pressed upon Congress a bill 
that would make the United States 
a member of the international copy- 
right union. If anything will incite 
sentiment and perhaps force us into 
this particular league of nations it is 
Canada’s new copyright law which 
discriminates against Yankee inter- 
ests In various ways. 


Income tax returns for 1923 which 
have come in indicate that sales in- 
terests are inclined, in not a few in- 
stances, to take much for 
granted in the matter of the conces- 
sions made by Treasury Decisions 
of the past vear relative to ex- 
changes of property which results 
in no loss nor gain. To begin with, 
the interpretation of the law does 
not permit one kind or 
property to be exchanged for prop- 
erty of a different kind or class. The 
tax exemption scheme takes cogni- 
exchanges of property 
where no gain or loss results, even 
though the property has a readily 
realizable market value, but there is 
excluded from consideration — all 
stock-in-trade or other property held 
primarily for sale. 


too 


class of 


zance” of 


Sales managers, advertising agents, 
etc., have written to Washington 
asking whether the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
could not take a leaf from the policy 
of the Library of Congress which 
supplies detailed catalogue cards to 


These cor- 
respondents would like the privilege 
of purchasing in similar manner 
copies of the cards of the interna- 
tional index of advertising media 


public libraries at cost. 


just completed by the Commerce 
Bureau in cooperation with the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. The Bureau has no 
funds at its disposal to inaugurate 
a manifolding system of this kind 
but mimeograph lists of mediums 
(giving in each instance circulation 
statements but not rates) can be ob- 
tained free of charge through the 
district and cooperative offices of 
the Bureau of Commerce located in 
all the leading cities. 


Much more of meaning — for 
marketing executives than appears 
on the surface is to be found in the 
action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in issuing a complaint 
against the White Silver Company 
of Taunton, Mass., charging that 
purchasers are misled by the firm’s 
use on its tableware and other com- 
modities of the term “Quadruple 
Plate.” This summons means that 
the business mentor is venturing 
farther and farther on the thin ice of 
an attempt to prescribe what shall 
constitute “misrepresentation of 
quality” in selling. 

It is all but traditional at Wash- 
ington that the government, in its 
various regulatory activities, shall 
not attempt the delicate task of ap- 
praiser of quality in commodity ex- 
ploitation. For instance, the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce, for all its 
keenness for simplification, has al- 
ways fought shy of any proposal 
that it attempt to bring about stan- 
dardization of quality in any line. 
Up to now the Trade Commission 
also has been chary of attempting to 


prescribe definitions for quality 
designations. Misrepresentations as 


to the source of goods, price misrep- 
resentation, etc., have been pro- 
ceeded against much more readily 
than the fault of quality misrepre- 
sentation which has so often been 
found upon close inspection to be 
decidedly elusive. The silverware 
marks a step forward. The 
Trade Commission rests its case on 
the claim that the Taunton com- 
pany’s product does not live up to 
what “is generally understood by 
the trade and public” to constitute 
“Quadruple plate.” 


case 
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paw 


engi 


— 


SRT RR 


The General Motors Corporation. 


Vo. 3: (Li vou have not seen 1 and 2,we will gladly send them.) 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING & 
STRATEGIC MARKETING 


Bigs ie development of any advertising campaign should involve a 
proper co-ordination of the advertising with the sales and pro- 
ducing programs. The purpose and plan should be related to the 
amount and value of output, the methods of distribution, the pur- 
chasing power, buying habits and geographical location of the potential 
market.’’—B. G. Koether, Director of Sales Service and Advertising, 


The manufacturer of an electrical re- 
frigerating unit ran a campaign in Good 
Housekeeping. The first insertion pulled 
about 1,000 consumer inquiries, 55 of 
which were from the New York territory. 
The manufacturer had the New York dis- 
tributor check up these 55 inquiries. He 
reported that 54 out of the 55 could be con- 
sidered first class prospects for him. In 
view of the fact that the average installa- 
tion cost of the refrigerating unit is about 


$275.00, the results are eloquent of the | 
'cessory used two insertions of 140 lines each 


quality of Good Housekeeping’s circula- 
tion. 
—GH— 


Says Charles Austin Bates: ‘Forced 
growths are costly and are never hardy. 
Nearly all successful ‘businesses are the 
result of plugging. Attemptstosubstitute 
brillianey for time have generally pro- 
duced skyrockets.” 


—GH— 


Do you read the advertising in newspapers 
(morning, evening, both morning and even- 
ing)? Magazines? Circulars? The League of 
Advertising Women of New York sent out a 
questionnaire with the foregoing inquiry in 
it. The answers were as follows: morning 
papers 22%; evening papers 18%; both 
morning and evening papers 52%. Maga- 
zines 77%. Circulars 58%. It will be seen 
— these figures that magazines very easily 
ed. 

Another important question: What is your 
first consideration—price or brand? Ans. 
Price, 22%; brand, 56%; both, 11%. The 
moral seems to be: make your brand known. 


For 4 months now Good House 
keeping has been over the million 
mark. 


—GH— 


The manufacturer of a non-electrie dish- 
washer selling for $15.00 ran 84 lines in Dec- 
ember Good Housekeeping. The returns to 
January 2nd were as follows: 1,060 inquiries, 
48 letters from dealers, 150 direct sales. The 
direct cash returns amounted to $2,250. 
This, of course, does not count the consumer 
business that is still to be developed and 
sales to dealers. 

—GH— 

Have you read “Bunk” by W. E. Wood- 
Ward? It’s an extraordinary novel that every 
advertising man will find interesting. 


Does Good Housekeeping live? 
The Winston-Salem, N. C. Sen- 
tinel of December 5th, 1923, con- 
tained a quotation from an 1888 
copy of Good Housekeeping. 


A manufacturer of a house furnishing ac- 


in Good Housekeeping and another woman’s 
magazine, to establish a new product with 
the consumer and the trade. They were es- 
| pecially anxious to secure direct consumer 
| inquiries to influence the trade. Despite the 
‘fact that the other magazine has twice the 
| circulation of Good Housekeeping’s, Good 
| Housekeeping pulled the same number of 
| inquiries. Considered on the basis of invest- 
| ment, Good Housekeeping out-pulled the 
| other magazine two to one. What’s the reason? 
| 


Electrical Appliances 


The market for electrical devices 
must of necessity be measured by 
the distribution of homes through- 
out the country served with elec- 
tricity. 

The great bulk of this market is 
concentrated in certain well de- 
fined areas. Take for example, the 
17 Northeastern states. This area, 
which comprises !/5 of the total 
area of the country, is bounded on 
the West by the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, and on the 
South by the Ohio River and the 
Southern line of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. In this section will be 
found 56% of the total population 
of the country and 62.5% of all the 
wired homes—and 65% of Good 
Housekeeping’s circulation. 

Add to this group of 17 states, 
the states of Washington, Califor- 
nia, Texas and Kansas, and it will 
be found that this total of 21 states 
contain 67% of the total popula- 
tion and 79.5% of all the wired 
homes—and 77% of Good House- 
keeping’s circulation. 

Knowledge of the actual distri- 
bution of wired homes is of utmost 
importance to manufacturers of 
electrical appliances seeking to 
market their product. Maps chart- 
ing the above information will be 
supplied interested executives on 
request. 


Confidence building—the one 
big accomplishment of advertising 
by E. R. Smiru 
Adv. Mgr., The Fuller Brush Co. 

After all is said and done, the one big ac- 
complishment of advertising is the creating 


of confidence—in the Company, in the pro- 
duct, and in our own case, in the man selling 


|the product. Because Good Housekeeping 


through its scrutinizing of advertising and 
through the Good Housekeeping Institute 
had created confidence in its advertising 
pages to a marked degree, it was the first 
magazine we used when we could advertise 
in only a very small way. 

In expanding our advertising as the years 
have gone by we have scrutinized each pub- 
lication most carefully from the standpoint 
of reader confidence. On this score Good 
Housekeeping has constantly maintained its 
high position in our regard. With a house- 
hold product such as ours we have also found 
Good Housekeeping occupies a particular 
place as the trade paper of the home. 

Confidence in The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, in Fuller Brushes and in particular, 
in the Fuller Man, is the keystone of our ad- 
vertising effort. Assuming a good product 
and thoroughgoing merchandising and sales 
methods, confidence on the part of the house- 
wife is the most precious asset that a firm 
can secure. Some people call it good will, but 
I have always felt that confidence has a 
much more definite meaning and is a much 
more definite objective. 


~~ 


During 1923, Good House- 
keeping published 161 more pages 
of advertising than any other wo- 
man’s magazine in the general 
monthly field. 


GH— 


The living room in the 5-room apartment 
which Good Housekeeping completely fur- 
nished and decorated on a budget of $2,000. 
Declared by experts to be an amazing 
achievement. Complete description in Feb- 
ruary Good Housekeeping. 


| This page appearing now and then, is pub- 
| lished by Good Housekeeping in the inter- 
lests of better advertising and marketing. 
| Address, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
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The largest volume 
of advertising ever 
carried by Extension 
is shown in 
our February issue 


Gytension (Dagazine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PN PRE NAY SIRN RET A sorry 


How We Got Away From Price 
Bickering in Selling 


By Fayette R. Plumb 


President, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia 


In the January issue of SALES MANAGEMENT we published an explanation by Saunders Norvell 
concerning a report in our November issue of his speech at the Atlantic City meeting of the Na- 


tional Wholesale Hardware Association. 


At this meeting Mr. Norvell warned the hardware 


jobbers against nationally advertised brands, holding that unless national advertisers awoke to 
the importance of protecting the dealers’ margin of profit, the hardware trade would soon be 


as badly demoralized as the drug trade. 


Mr. Plumb challenged Mr. Norvell’s statement on the 


convention floor, and this article summarizes his reasons for thinking that what the hardware 
trade needs is more, not less, nationally advertised products. 


What influenced you to take your selling 
message direct to the consumer? What 
effect has this policy had on your business ? 
Tell us how you are able to sell a better axe 
or hammer for less money than you could 
have sold it for without national advertising. 
—Letter from SALES MANAGEMENT. 


HE fable of the man who 

burned down the house to 

catch a mouse frequently has 
its counterpart in business. A sug- 
gestion that merchants should fore- 
go the manifold advantages that 
come from distributing a well adver- 
tised product because the power of 
advertising is sometimes abused, 
might be likened to advice not to 
employ salesmen because some of 
them do not show a net profit in 
their sales. If the hardware jobbers 
of the country were asked to name 
the classes of goods on which the 
gross margin were smallest, it is 
probable they would name some 
staple unbranded lines like nails, in- 
stead of trade-marked 
articles like Plumb tools. 


advertised 


Protecting the Distributor 

The proof of any pudding is in 
the eating. Each man can speak 
best from his own experience. We 
know that the hardware trade, both 
wholesale and retail, is making a 
large profit on and selling more 
Plumb tools since they have been 
nationally advertised than ever be- 
fore. This is because Plumb tools 
are not sold to chain stores or 
brokers or commission men who do 
not carry stocks. Furthermore, even 
when an established wholesale dis- 
tributor attempts to give short serv- 
ice by shipping goods direct from 
the factory, he pays ten per cent 
extra as a factory service charge. 
He is therefore not tempted to make 


piratical sorties outside of his nat- 
ural territory and sell Plumb tools 
at cut prices without rendering the 
service of stocking them. Perhaps 
the chief protection to the distrib- 
utors of Plumb tools, however, lies 


Fayette R. Plumb 


in the fact that they are sold on an 
open price basis without secret con- 
cessions or rebates. Thus no whole- 
saler, no matter how large, has an 
advantage to induce him to sell at 
prices at which other wholesalers 
cannot make a fair profit, and for the 
same reason retailers are not con- 
fronted with the cut price competi- 
tion of other retailers any more 
than with the competition of chain 
stores or buying clubs. Now the 
important point in all this actual ex- 
perience is that it is not in spite of, 
but because of the fact that Plumb 
hammers, hatchets, axes, sledges 


and files are nationally advertised. 
It is because the selling force of the 
advertising helps, our salesmen and 
the wholesalers’ and the retailers,’ 
that we are able to adopt a policy 
that protects the profits of our dis- 
tributors. We do not need to cut 
our own prices to sell our product 
and our distributors do not need to 
cut theirs. Neither do we need to 
seek the business of chain stores or 
brokers or price cutters of any kind. 
advertised we_ sold 
chain stores. We do not now. We 
gave secret rebates and made direct 
shipments that induced price cuts 
which lessened the margin of the 
very customers who received them. 
We do not now. The business of 
Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, 
was established in 1856. For over 


Jefore we 


sixty years we sought orders. Now 
we seek to add distributors to our 
sales force. 
A Change of Policy 

When after the war we deter- 
mined to adopt national consumer 
advertising as a Plumb policy, we 
recognized it as a selling help that 
should be used for the advantage of 
our customers as well as ourselves. 
We knew that the hardware trade, 
both wholesale and retail, must per- 
form the major part of the work of 
not only distributing but of selling 
Plumb tools to consumers and that 
their enthusiastic cooperation was 
essential to our success. So we 
planned to protect their margin of 
profit against price cutting agencies 
and to help them sell Plumb tools 
instead of merely loading the stocks 
of every one who would buy from 
us. What we have done since we 
started to advertise speaks for itself 
with a louder voice than the calling 
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Make This Your 
Distributing 
Warehouse-~ 


ANUFACTURERS wanting 
M to develop or increase their 

sales in the populous terri- 
tory surrounding Louisville, can 
save the expense of operating a 
warehouse here, yet give warehouse 
service, by using the facilities of 
Pickrell & Craig Company. 


Goods ean be shipped to us in car- 
load lots; at economical carload 
rates. We, in turn, reeonsign them 
to your various buyers in LCL ship- 
ments; attending to all the details 
of assorting, reconsigning, and pro- 
rating of freight expense. 


Quicker service in filling orders; 
ability to meet competition; safety 
of merchandise and conscientious 
representation, are obtained by 
Pickrell & Craig Company’s clients. 


Strategically Located 


Louisville is one of the key dis- 
tributing centers of the country; a 
natural gateway between North and 
South, and East and West; serving 
a large and heavily populated terri- 
tory. 


Exceptional Warehouse 
Facilities 
Pickrell & Craig Company’s six- 
story warehouse is modern in every 
detail; lowest insurance rates; un- 
equalled trackage and handling fa- 


cilities; prompt and accurate serv- 
ice. Negotiable receipts issued. 


Let us tell you in detail how we 


can help solve your distributing 
problems, 


PICKRELL 
& CRAIG Co. 


farehousing, Distributing 
& Selling 


Louisville, Ky. 


up of any spectre to frighten timid 
souls. 

And this brings up the question of 
how we are able to spend such large 
sums for advertising and yet sell a 
better tool for less money than we 
could if we did not advertise. 

Two major objectives and many 
minor considerations influenced us 
to adopt national advertising to the 
consumer as a permanent part of our 
sales policy, in May, 1919. 


An After the War Problem 

Our first objective was to simplify 
and standardize our manufacturing ; 
to concentrate our production on the 
fewest possible sizes, styles, pat- 
terns and finishes. (Any manufac- 
turer knows what volume produc- 
tion means in the reduction of over- 
head costs.) 

Our second objective was to in- 
sure the stability of our own busi- 
ness; to build up a reserve of good- 
will and consumer appreciation 
which would enable us to withstand 
any adverse conditions. (Experi- 
ence had shown that friendly trade 
relations alone were not sufficient to 
enable us to regain our volume after 
we had been out of the market for 
eighteen months, during which time 
we had turned over to the War De- 
partment practically our entire pro- 
duction facilities. ) 

We resolved, first, to simplify 
and standardize our line; to give the 
consumer the tool best adapted to 
his needs instead of a wide range of 
tools differing in detail but all in- 
tended for the same work. Next we 
determined to make only the par- 
ticular patterns of tools proved to be 
best for each class of work—best 
for the man who was to buy and use 
them—the consumer. 


Our men went right into the lum- 
ber camps to determine the types of 
axes best suited to the woodsman’s 
needs. In machine shops and indus- 
trial plants they analyzed the re- 
quirements of users of ball pein 
hammers. They had nail hammers 
tried out by hundreds of carpenters. 
They added to our experience as de- 
signers and makers of tools the ex- 
perience of skilled craftsmen. Out 
of this intensive study of the me- 
chanic’s requirements came designs 
for the particular tools selected for 
the new Plumb line. 

Then a uniform finish was 
adopted: “The red handle and the 
black head.” This finish was se- 


lected for practical reasons. The 
black, hand-forged finish of the head 
resisted rust and the red handle was 
attractive to the eye, while the stain 
preserved the wood and prevented 
finger marks from showing.  Free- 
dom from stains and rust prevented 
tools from acquiring a tarnished or 
shop-worn appearance in the dealer’s 
stock, whereas it was difficult to 
keep tools with polished heads and 
white handles clean and attractive. 

Then we began to advertise 
Plumb tools to the consumer, using 
full pages in colors and occasionally 
double-page spreads in the national 
magazines. The advertisements il- 
lustrated the tools—often actual size 
—and always in actual colors, red 
and black. Since the spring of 1919 
this advertising has continued with- 
out a break, even during the period 
of depression in 1921. 

The influences that led us to take 
our selling message direct to the 
consumer have been stated. Now 
as to the effect that policy has had 
on our business. 


Doubled Jobber Distribution 


Today, instead of only one-third 
of our business bearing the Plumb 
brand, three-fourths of our volume 
is Plumb. 

Instead of making nearly 3,000 
different sizes, styles, patterns and 
finishes, in more than 200 brands, 
our production is concentrated on 
the Plumb advertised line in the 
Plumb standard  finish—the red 
handle with the black head. 


Plumb tools are known in every 
city, town and village in the United 
States. They enjoy not merely con- 
sumer “acceptance” but actual con- 
sumer “demand.” They are called 
for at the retail hardware counters, 
and retailers in turn demand them 
from their jobbers. Distribution 
among retailers has been increased 
many-fold; distribution among job- 
bers has been more than doubled. 

The effect upon factory produc- 
tion has exceeded even our own ex- 
pectations—and they were high. 
The workmen take pride in the ad- 
vertised product. They are deter- 
mined to make better tools than can 
be made elsewhere, because they feel 
the responsibility of the advertising. 

Production per man hour has in- 
creased. With longer runs on each 
tool, the men become more skilful. 
They are trained more easily be- 
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1923 


again establishes The Press as 
CLEVELANDS LEADING NEWSPAPER 


In Home Circulation 


During 1923 the Press had more “City 
Delivery” Circulation in SIX days in the 
week than any other Cleveland newspaper, 
Merning, Evening or Sunday had in 
SEVEN DAYS. 


958.284 


PRESSES EVERY 6 DAYS ! 


In Home Advertising 


During 1923 more LOCAL DISPLAY adver- 
tising was published in 313 issues of the 
SIX-day PRESS than in the 365 issues of 
the SEVEN-day Morning and Sunday Cleve- 
land newspaper! 


The Daily and Sunday Plain Dealer 


9,716,434. lines 


IN THE PRESS-IN 313 ISSUES 


The Daily Plain Dealer—In 313 Issues 


28.406 Plain Dealers every 7 Days 


its 


| 8 | press: 
77} eXCeSS 
698.862 in its © week-day issues - and—/ 3 dan 


5,886,972, lines 


129,878 MORE Presses are sold every SIX 
days than this combination sells in SEVEN! 


The Evening News and Sunday News-Leader 


The Press published 283,262 MORE lines 


of Local Display advertising in its 313 
week-day issues than the Daily and Sun- 
day Plain Dealer combined published in 
365 issues! 


The Evening News—In 313 Issues 


705,918 in its 6 week-day issues -and- 


790,638 = ectieda weep T'Dlepe PRESS 


7,623,336 lines 


2,093,098 
“lines 


167,646 MORE Presses are sold every SIX 


days than this combination sells in SEVEN! 


First tn Cleveland 


The PRESS published within 8,288 lines of 
as much Local Display advertising in its 
313 week-day issues as the News and Sun- 
day News-Leader, combined, published in 
365 issues! 


SS 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Represented Nationally by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI 
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SALES Manager told 

us that atrip thru our 
plant did him more good 
than the national conven- 
tion of his industry. 

He was back in the Plan- 
ning Department after 
browsing around the Press 
Rooms and Bindery. He 
had seen the preparation of 
a complete selling plan for 
an electrical appliance, the 
house magazine of a promi- 
nent office-furniture manu- 
facturer, a broadside fora 
nationally known radiator 
company, and a shop full of 
other sales pieces being 
originated and produced. 

That, Mr.Sales Manager, 
shows why this printing 
house does more than to 
“just print’. 

Drop us a letter to give us 
a line on what you want, 
and we will come back with 
some fresh, home-grown 
selling ideas from the big 
field we cultivate. 

Yours for Better Business with 

Better Business Printing 
—R. J. HAUSAUER 


President 


MEMO FOR STENO: 
This house has a harvest of sell- 
ingideas. Take a letter to— 


BAKER - JONES - 


HAUSAUER, Inc. 
45 Carroll St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


cause the variety of operations has 
decreased. 

The product is better because of 
better men with better equipment. 
We have been able to install special 
machinery to take care of certain 
processes formerly done by hand. 
The advertised finish of Plumb 
tools is applied semi-automatically, 
whereas the special finishes required 
in the past had to be applied by 
hand, the runs being too small to 
warrant installing machines for this 
WOM. an Allavowsd Raving 

The cost of production has been 
lowered because of greater output 
per man hour. Less time is lost in 
changing from process to process, 
and there is less waste through mis- 
takes in processes, spoilage of work 
in starting a new operation, rust and 
damage to tools between processes, 
etc. Frequently in the past, when 
tools were made for stock, it was 
necessary to refinish them because 
there came a demand for a different 
finish, 

The purchasing department is 
able to function more efficiently. 
Its time is not taken up with a mul- 
tiplicity of details, such as buying 
special labels, special paints, etc., for 
private brands. It can devote more 
of its time to research and investiga- 
tion and can buy materials best 
suited to the work. 

Overhead has been reduced all! 
along the line. The foremen can 
insure better work because they 
have fewer processes to oversee. 
The planning department has better 
control of production. Cost account- 
ing is simplified. Production is not 
interrupted by lack of minor sup- 
plies. 

The effect upon finances has been 
most beneficial. Our inventory, with 
increased production, is one-third 
less than it was formerly. Produc- 
tion has been speeded up so_ that 
raw materials are turned into in- 
voices in much less time than form- 
erly. The minimum for unfilled 
orders has been reduced from thirty 
days to four. 

sy economies made possible only 
by national advertising, which en- 
abled us to concentrate our produc- 
tion on the advertised line, we are 
able to give the consumer a better 
tool for the money than he ever 
could buy previously. If we re- 
turned to old methods, our costs 
would increase to such an extent 
that we would have to increase our 


prices or lower the quality—and we 
could not consider the latter course, 

Our sales department and our 
sales promotion department have 
had to do more and better work than 
ever before. Salesmen no _ longer 
can book business on the basis of 
price. Plumb prices are uniform 
for uniform conditions; special dis- 
counts, secret “extra fives,” etc., 
have been abolished. Every jobber 
knows that he is paying the right 
and only price for Plumb tools. 

The sales department now is re- 
quired to sell the jobber on the basis 
of turnover and profits. It is re- 
quired to win the whole-hearted 
support of the jobber before he can 
become a Plumb distributor. And 
Plumb salesmen must show the job- 
ber’s salesmen how to sell the 
Plumb idea of turnover and _ profits. 
Our salesmen—who cover the 
United States—are required to 
spend at least half their time with 
the jobbers’ salesmen, calling on the 
latters’ retail customers. 

Lower Costs to Consumer 

It requires a higher grade of sales- 
manship to sell the Plumb line today 
than it did before advertising, stan- 
dardization and concentration were 
adopted as sales policies. 

With bickering about prices re- 
moved, our salesmen and the sales- 
men for our distributors can con- 
centrate their efforts upon establish- 
ing the best channels of distribution 
for the benefit of the consumer. 
Plumb tools, consequently, can be 
distributed with a better profit and 
yet at a lower cost than under the 
old method of selling first to one dis- 
tributor and then to another, what- 
ever the buyer at the particular mo- 
ment thought he could sell to the 
best advantage. Lower manufactur- 
ing costs and lower sales costs can, 
therefore, be attributed to effective 
consumer advertising. 

To sum up, through our ability to 
create a demand for the tools that 
are best suited to a consumer's 
needs, we are able to make Plumb 
tools of a better uniform quality, re- 
duce our manufacturing cost, our 
investments in machinery, equip- 
ment and inventory; to ship orders 
more promptly from a fresher stock; 
to sell them to wholesale buyers at 
less sales expense and effort and to 
make it easier for both the whole- 
salers and retailers to place them in 
the hands of consumers. Advertis- 
ing made all this possible. 
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“The Photogritjure’processavery stic 

beauty of our fhe hand-wagught pigtterns and conveys to ‘che 
readers a clear’ imipreysion gt the quality of Stieff Silverware, .: 
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52 weeks in the yearveven in the 
so-called ‘dull’ summer’season; and we find the adverti oe 
brings direct returngi,..n many,cases clippings from the aa, | 
vertisements are brought into our store at the time the pur: 
chase i is made. Our business has shown.a steady i increase in 
volume month by month as compared with the same month 
of the previous year, ever since our advertising started.” 
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- The Dtieff Company BALTIMORE: 
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WOULD SEE IT IF YOU WERE THERE "}> 


i his advertisement, of which the preceding page is a part, is published to promote public 

interest in Rotogravure and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 

Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure 
rinting, which 1s wel by the following papers: 


CITY PAPER CITY PAPER 
Albany, N. Y. Knickerbocker Press Minneapolis, Minn. Journal 
Asheville, N. C. Citizen Minneapolis, Minn. Tribune 
Atlanta, Ga. Constitution Nashville, Tenn. Banner 
Atlanta, Ga. Journal New Orleans, La. Times-Picayune 
Baltimore, Md. Sun Newark, N. J. Call 
Boston, Mass. Herald New York, Corriere D’America 
Boston, Mass. Traveler New York, Evening Post 
Brooklyn, N. Y Standard-Union New York, Forward 
Buffalo, N. Y. Courier New York, Herald 
Buffalo, N. Y. Express New York, Il Progresso 
Buffalo, N. Y. Times New York, Times 
Chicago, II]. Daily News New York, N. Tribune 
Cincinnati, Ohio Commercial-Tribune New York, N. World 
Cincinnati, Ohio Enquirer Omaha, Neb. Bee 
Cleveland, Ohio News- Leader Omaha, Neb News 
Cleveland, Ohio Plain Dealer Peoria, Ii. Journal-Transcript 
Denver, Colo. Rocky Mountain News Fhiladelphia, Pa. Public Ledger 
Des Moines, Iowa Register Frovidence, R. I. Journal 
Detroit, Mich. Free Press Rochester, N. Y. Democrat-Chronicle 
Detro't, Mich. News St. Louis, Mo. Globe-Democrat 
Erie, Pa. Dispatch-Herald St. Louis, Mo. Post-Dispatch 
Fort Wayne, Ind. News-Sentinel St. Paul, Minn. Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Hartford, Conn Courant St. Paul, Minn. Daily News 
Havana, Cuba Diario De La Marina San Francisco, Calif. Chronicle 
Houston, Texas Chronicle Seattle, Wash. Times 
Indianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis Star South Bend, Ind. News-Times 
Kansas City, Mo. Journal-Post Springfield, Mass. Republican 
Los Angeles, Calif. Times Syracuse, N. Y. Herald 
Louisville, Ky. Courier-Journal Syracuse. N. Y. Post-Standard 
Louisville, Ky. Herald Washington, D. C. Post 
Memphis, Tenn Commercial Appeal Washington, D.C. = Star 
Mexico City, Mex. El Universal Waterbury, Conn. Republican 
M:lwaukee, Wis. Journal ' Wichita, Kan. Eagle 
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Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- 
gravure and similar names. There are many printing plants in the 
important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- 
tions to newspapers. Complete information furnished on request. 
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Rearranging Salesmen’s Routes 
in Detroit Doubles Sales 


Each Peninsular Cigar Salesman Now Cares 
for Two Hundred and Fifty Detroit Customers 


ISTRIBUTION of more than 
ninety per cent in the city 


of Detroit, which resulted 
in 1922 in sales of approximately 
17,000,000 cigars, was revealed in a 
recent canvass of dealers made by 
the Peninsular Cigar Company, De- 
troit distributors the Mazer 
Cigar Manufacturing Company. This 
company, with only six brands, suc- 
ceeded in securing more than one- 
fourth of the total cigar business in 
a territory where there are 100 dif- 
ferent brands on the market, it is 
claimed. 


for 


Such a sales record is attributed 
by Henry Mazer, president of the 
manufacturing company, to quality 
of products backed by efficient dis- 
tribution and effective advertising. 

The canvass made of cigar stands, 
drug stores, 
grocery 


confectionery 
near-beer saloons, 
and all places that handle cigars, be- 
sides revealing the exact percentage 
of distribution in the city, proved to 
be a valuable territory analysis. 


stores, 
stores, 


The canvass was made by five 
young men who spent over a month 
in checking up all dealers in the 
city. With their routes mapped out, 
these canvassers simply went down 
the street calling on every place of 
business, large or small, that car- 
ried cigars and checked up on the 
number of brands stocked, whether 
or not these included any of the 
Mazer brands, and if so, which. 


For recording the information, the 
canvassers used the salesman’s regu- 
lar daily report sheet on which they 
recorded each dealer’s name, ad- 
dress, and kind of business, the 
number of brands he carried, and 
the Mazer brands he stocked, if any. 
They made no effort to sell, their 
task being merely to gather infor- 
mation. 

While the number of dealers who 

did not carry one or more of the 
Mazer brands was found to be com- 
paratively small and composed al- 
most wholly of small concerns, Mr. 
Mazer declares that the results of 
the canvass were very enlightening 
and helpful. For one thing, it gave 
definite facts as to the distribution 
of the individual brands and of all 
the brands; for another, it afforded 
a check on the salesmen’s calls and 
discovered a large number of pros- 
pects who, though small, were well 
worth calling on. 
Mr. Mazer ex- 
plains, “the salesmen had been com- 
plaining that their routes were not 
large enough when, as a matter of 
fact, they were too large. They had 
been skipping a lot of little places 
along the way. When we got this 
check and added on the places they 
had been skipping, they had all or 
more calls than they could make and 
in many cases we had to rearrange 
the routes. 

“The biggest surprise we got was 
from a downtown route on which 


“In some cases,” 


Chirk Up! 


We thought that good 
old New England word 
“chirk” would catch 
your eye. 


“Take heart!” That’s 


what chirk means. 


It’s mighty good counsel for 
business men who are won- 
dering if the worst is over. 


Chirk up! Boot the Devil 
of Doubt aside and pitch in. 
There’s business to be got. 
Can’t you see the signs? 


For instance: More than three 
billion dollars are to be spent by 
American railroads in 1924 for 
materials,equipment and supplies. 
This is bound to make business 


brisk. 


And if that isn’t enough to make 
you Chirk up think of the pro- 
posed tax reduction! Whoopee! 


You ought to be in a mood now to 
consider advertising. Perhaps you 
would like to know how we could 
help you stir up more business in 1924? 
An inquiry might be the start of a pro- 
fitable relationship for both of us. 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


633 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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For the Happiest Home 
in the World 


Dealers in home furnishings, furniture, rugs and 
hangings, china and silverware, and other things that 
equip and beautify the home, will all tell you that new 
things are mostly bought for new homes. 


Sut not alone do people buy most when they are 
equipping new homes; that is the best time to win a 
standing for your product with them. 


For in planning the first home, all the impulses which 
guide the buying of advertised goods are still in the 
formative stage—it is the right time to formulate last- 
ing habits of which you will be the constant beneficiary. 


Sell home furnishings (and most other things) 
hardest to people in the 18 to 30 age group. 


They are the best buyers, the most impressionable 
prospects, and they will be your customers through all 
the years. 

The best way to sell them is through Photoplay— 
with the largest circulation of exclusively younger 
people of any general magazine; a half million live pros- 
pects in the 18 to 30 age group for your product. 

It is to be doubted if any publication, of any circula- 
tion whatever, can offer you so large a total number of 
younger people; certainly there is none that you can 
reach with anything like the same economy. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


‘‘Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group’’ 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


750 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 221 W.57th St., New York 127 Federal St., Boston 
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the salesman had been doing splen- 
didly. Because he had been doing 
so well we thought he was a fine 
salesman and was working his ter- 
ritory intensively. But when we 
checked up on his route we found 
190 dealers who didn’t have our 
cigars in stock. He had been doing 
well because he had been skimming 
just the cream off his territory. We 
divided his route and now two sales- 
men instead of one are doing well 
on it. 

“The canvassers were instructed 
to report every place that carried 
any cigars at all and of course many 
of these were grocery stores and 
little places that carried only one or 
two brands and others were going 
out of business. We sold over fifty 
per cent of them, however, and 
brought our distribution up to just 
about the maximum.” 

After the completion of the can- 
vass the routes were rearranged so 
that now each of the eighteen sales- 
men has approximately 250 accounts 
on the majority of which he calls 
once a week. All salesmen are fur- 
nished with cars and take their 
goods with them ready to deliver 
when they take the order. 


Believes in Judicious Advertising 


Mr. Mazer believes in doing just 
enough advertising to keep his 
goods fresh in the minds of the 
people, he says. He wishes his 
brands to be well enough known so 
that the infrequent smoker on being 
offered one of them will not feel 
that it is something with which he 
is Wholly unfamiliar. 


Moderate space in the local news- 
papers is used regularly and outdoor 
painted bulletins are maintained 
perennially. These always feature 
some sport, such as baseball, foot- 
ball, or racing, pictured in colors, 
and guarantee the product adver- 
tised. With the “Dime Bank” brand, 
for example, the guarantee invites 
the passersby to: “Go to your near- 
est dealer, lay a dime on the counter, 
and ask fora DIME BANK Cigar. 
Smoke it and if for any reason you 
are dissatisfied with the value re- 
ceived, he or the Peninsular Cigar 
Co., 213 Woodward Ave., will cheer- 
fully return your money.” 

In addition to this advertising, 
the distributor employs a man to de- 
vote his entire time to painting 
window and display case signs and 
to arranging window displays in the 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


A DV E RTISIN G 
58 East Washington Street >: Chicago 
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E are now serving twenty- 
two manufacturers. 


Eleven are the acknowledged 
leaders of their respective in- 
dustries; five rank second in 
their respective industries; the 
remaining six, we believe, pos- 
sess potential leadership. . . . 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copywill be sent at your request. 
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An Invitation to 
Business Executives 


Almost every important business executive 
within a night’s ride of Chicago will visit 
this city one or more times during 1924. 


Please consider this a standing invitation 
to call on us the next time you are in 
Chicago. . 


We should be glad to discuss with you 
your selling problems and advertising and 
merchandising plans. Such conferences 
carry with them no obligations. The give- 
and-take of informal discussions is 
mutually advantageous. 


Most of our time is*spent in actual work 
for clients. For that reason, it is impossible 
for us to keep in touch with as many con- 
cerns in this territory as we should wish. 


Don’t think, because we may never have 
personally solicited your business, that we 
are not interested in serving you. 


Make a memorandum, right now, to call 
on Johnson, Read & Company, in the 
very heart of the loop, the next time you 
visit Chicago! 


JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


ecAdvertising- 


202 SovuTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
harter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies: 
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stores of dealers who handle its 
brands. 

“In the long run,” Mr. Mazer de- 
clares, “it is the quality product that 
wins, regardless of other considera- 
tions. Our first aim is to make the 
best product that it is possible to 
make for the money, because it is 
only the best product for the money 
that can hope to enjoy a wide dis- 
tribution for any length of time. 
With a poorer product and a strong 
selling organization. we might be 
able to unload a few orders on a 
large number of dealers, but when 
the smokers found it out they would 
quit buying from the dealers and 
the dealers would quit buying from 
us. By advertising heavily to the 
consumer, we might even create a 
temporary demand for a poor prod- 
uct, but not a permanent demand. 


Quality Insures Success 


“To illustrate how much we em- 
phasize quality first, when we intro- 
duced the ‘Humo’ brand we made it 
so good that our margin of profit 
was not sufficient to allow us to ad- 
vertise it without taking a loss. We 
therefore introduced this new brand 
without spending a cent for adver- 
tising till we had obtained a volume 
that reduced our selling cost to al- 
most nothing. Now we are adver- 
tising the Humo and it is without 
doubt one of the best sellers in its 
class throughout the country. 

“Quality not only insures wide 
distribution and permanent demand, 
but it reduces selling costs to the 
minimum. Our salesmen are able 
to care for 250 and more accounts 
each, because they don’t have to 
spend a lot of time selling; they just 
make their calls and take orders.” 


Sales potentialities galore loom in 
the fact that the Secretary of the In- 
terior has just ordered an investiga- 
tion to find and develop, if possible. 
new uses for silver in commerce and 
industry. The expiration of the Pitt- 
man Act and the decrease in the de- 
mand for silver for monetary pur- 
poses has left the silver mining in- 
dustry of the United States with a 
lean market. Consequently Uncle 
Sam, in the guise of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, will undertake for 
the first time what is common prac- 
tice in the commercial sales field, 
viz., a market survey and explora- 
tion designed to uncover new uses 
for a product. 
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First in 1923 


The New York Times continues 
to lead all New York newspapers in volume of 
advertising. No newspaper in the world publishes 
a greater number of high class censored announce- 
ments. Its readers form the largest group of 
intelligent, discriminating and responsive persons 
ever assembled by a newspaper. 


Advertising Record for 1923 
Agate Lines 
‘Tie Peew WG THRs... ccc oe cccessccccs. 24,101,226 
Second New York morning newspaper....... 17,370,838 
Third New York morning newspaper........ 12,977,964 
Fourth New York morning newspaper....... 11,067,210 
Fifth New York morning newspaper........ 9,590,400 


The excess of The New York Times over the 
second New York newspaper is 6,730,388 lines and 
the volume published by The Times is over 3,000,000 
lines more than the combined total of the two other 
newspapers popularly classed with The Times as 
to quality of circulation. 


The average net paid daily and Sunday sale of 
The New York Times is more than 350,000 copies. 
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The Primitive Message 


The Indian sign language conveyed the simple truth to 
simple minds in the simplest possible way. There is much of 
the primitive in us all today. We believe in presenting the 
single Dominant Idea of a business simply, directly, forcefully. 


MSunkin Advertising 
Company 


Five. SouTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Optimistic Sales Manager 
and His Board of Directors 


Is It Always Wise to Guarantee Large Sales Gains 
Which May Call for Unusual Expenditures to Achieve? 


From an Address Before the Executives’ Club of Chicago 


By George W. Hopkins 


Vice-President, Columbia Graphophone Co., New York City 


F sales managers would practice 
| the same sort of salesmanship 

on their boards of directors that 
they practice on their prospects 
many organizations would be bet- 
ter off today. Hundreds of con- 
cerns are suffering from a lack of 
coordination of the sales, financial, 
and production departments. The 
sales manager must sit at a table 
with the financial and production 
executives of his business and plan 
his sales ahead, month by month, so 
that he will be confident that the 
financing of the business will enable 
the production department to turn 
over to the sales department a vol- 
ume of merchandise which will 
equal the month-to-month demands 
of the selling end of the business. 


Selling the Board a Program 

How many sales managers prac- 
tice the same sort of salesmanship 
on their boards of directors that they 
practice on their salesmen or their 
customers? When a sales manager 
goes out to sell he studies the indi- 
vidual prospect—he plans his ap- 
proach, and fits his sales talk— 
rather interprets his sales talk to fit 
the prospect’s individuality. He 
would not think of approaching a 
prospect without the necessary 
preparation, but when he goes be- 
fore the board of directors he ap- 
proaches them with inadequate 
plans—with insufficient information 
and a dearth of real facts. 

We sales managers cannot expect 
the factory and financial depart- 
ments of the business, or the boards 
of directors to understand what is 
required to accomplish a real job of 
sales management—we cannot ex- 
pect them to understand our lan- 
guage. But we have been talking to 
them in our language. We must 
learn to talk their language—to un- 
derstand their problems and to be 
able to work with them. 


Boards of directors must be edu- 
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cated to work with the sales man- 
ager and to accept his merchandis- 
ing plans just as they accept the 
plans and specifications of an archi- 
tect. When the sales manager goes 
into a meeting with the other execu- 
tives and officials of his business, he 
must be able to lay before them a 
plan for the coming year. He must 
lay out a program which will ac- 
curately estimate the amount of 
business he can guarantee. His 
sales quota should be figured by the 
month, so that the production de- 
partment will know just how to buy 
against his schedule, so that produc- 
tion and finance may be dovetailed 
with the needs of the sales depart- 
ments. 

Now I want to ask you how many 
boards of directors will take the 
sales manager’s suggestions and au- 
thorize their factory, purchasing and 
financial departments to proceed to 
buy against the sales manager’s 
schedule. It is a fact that only a 
few boards of directors will back up 
the sales manager to this extent. 
How, then, can the sales manager 
work to the best advantage? 


Increased Pressure Devours Profit 


Most sales managers are able to 
guarantee a certain amount of busi- 
ness. Suppose the sales manager de- 
cides on a fifteen per cent increase 
in business. Along towards Sep- 
tember when it looks as though this 
fifteen per cent increase in business 
is well in hand, the board of di- 
rectors, at the behest of the factory 
or production departments, decides 
that there must be a twenty per cent 
increase in business instead of the 
fifteen per cent increase which was 
planned at the beginning of the 
year. 

Acting on the advice of the board 
of directors the sales manager puts 
on an extra drive. He hires new 
men, works many territories more 
often than planned, and takes on 
new territories. Every ounce of 


Live 
Prospects 
for You 


Millions of Them 


Automobile 
Owners, All 


HEY’RE arranged 

by states, counties 
and towns—even by 
street and number in the 
larger cities so you can 
reach any number of 
prospects at any time in 
any territory that you 
want to work. Consider 
the buying power of these 
people. 


Reach Them 
Direct by Mail— 


it’s the quickest and most 
effective means of com- 
pletely covering any terri- 
tory, large or small, at 
reasonable cost. 


In order to insure the success 
of your campaign, make use 
of our other services—Statis- 
tical Information — Market 
Analysis—Advertising Coun- 
sel—Copy, Art and Printing 
—Addressing and Mailing. 


All or any part of this service 
is yours to command. 


Write our Nevada Office 


THE 
REUBEN H. 
DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
NEVADA, IA. 


SEND FOR IT 


A 24-page illustrated 
booklet entitled*‘ Auto- 
motive Markets — and 
how to reach them’ 
sent free upon request. 
Tells about various 
kinds of Automobile 
Owner lists — gives 
costs, statistics and 
other pertinent infor- 
mation. 


What is your investment in 
salesmen's samples? 


ALESMEN’S samples while on 

the road are constantly in danger— 
unavoidable danger of loss, damage, 
theft. 


Don’t risk your znvestment too. North 
America Commercial Travelers’ Bag- 
gage Insurance covers the samples 
of an individual salesman or of the 
entire force. 


At small cost you can protect your- 
self against loss of the money invested 
in salesmen’s samples. 


Ask your Agent or Insurance Broker 
to get you this protection 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


BABt_SBSBBWSVBL(SBeWSsBCSBSBSESBEBBBSESE SE BEEBEESESESEEESEEEEESESESEESE EE SB SE 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X2 
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Pin this cou- . 
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letterhead Wants information on Commercial Traveiers’ Baggage Insurance 
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business is squeezed out of the 
salesmen. The twenty per cent in- 
crease is achieved but when the 
profit and loss statements are made 
up at the end of the year the board 
of directors cannot understand why 
the profit on a twenty per cent in- 
crease is less than it would have 
been on a fifteen per cent increase. 
That last five per cent increase in 
sales has been obtained at the cost 
of the profit on the fifteen per cent 
increase. 

There is undoubtedly going to be 
pressure on the sales departments 
this year for more business. Pro- 
duction is so geared up that in many 
lines all the factories working at ca- 
pacity for a few months could pro- 
duce enough merchandise to last a 
year. We have that condition in the 
shoe business today, because the 
shoe factories of the country, if 
worked at capacity for three ‘months, 
could produce all the shoes that 
could be sold in the country for an 
entire year. The same condition 
prevails in the tire business. 

Junking Traditional Policies 

I want to warn sales managers 
against precedent in business. Iam 
going to make a broad statement, 
one which will perhaps be chal- 
lenged. I say that precedent, as a 
general rule, is the hiding place of 
cowards. We men in the music 
business hobnob together and_ in 
our business precedent is a strong 
force, but present conditions de- 
mand that we set aside precedent. 
Conditions are constantly changing. 
I think we all spend too much time 
hobnobbing with people in the same 
line of business. What we need isa 
greater search of ideas outside our 
own line of business. You members 
of the Executives’ Club have the 
right idea—you have men from all 
lines of business—from the sales. 
advertising and production depart- 
ments of the business. 


One of the most serious problems 
facing sales managers today is the 
matter of educating the retailer. 
Those of you who have exclusive 
dealer arrangements have heard 
many dealers say, “Oh, I have the 
exclusive sale on this item and I 
will get all of the business on it in 
my town. If anybody wants it, he 
will have to buy it from me.” 

That is a fallacy. We must edu- 
cate dealers to realize that every 
other store in town is in competition 
with them for the consumer's 
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= CATALOGS-are they 


religiously saved?” 


UPPOSING they are —are they the first catalogs 
referred to when an order is placed? Do they stand 
out from your competitors’ publications and command 

your prospects’ attention—or are they among the many that 
just remain in his files? This in a large measure depends 
upon their appearance. 

The condition is much the same as in the case of a row 
of stores selling the same merchandise. Instinctively you go 
first. to the one with the attractive display windows and 
other earmarks of a dependable organization. You pur- 
chase there with confidence. 

The display window of your catalog is the cover. If it is 
attractive and continues to express quality after long service, 
your prospects will look in it first for the reputable mer- 
chandise they want to buy. 

Molloy Made covers, because of their beauty and durabil- 
ity, guarantee favorable attention for the catalogs on which 
they are used. Definite quotations which we will gladly 
submit will prove that their cost is not prohibitive. Send 
us a copy of your catalog and let us show what we can do. 
No obligation. Why not investigate? 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 
2857 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


MOLLOY MADE 


Quality (3) Covers 
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Were these 


our Cigars 


Out West there is a certain Elks Lodge 
that reports $3,000 worth of cigars sold 
over a period of six months, but this is 
only one of more than 1,400 Elks Ciubs. 


If you want increased sales for a tobacco, 
or any product appealing to men, con- 
sider well the buying power of the 


850,000 men who read and own The 


y Elks Magazine: the largest exclusive man- 


\ market in America. 
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Magazine 


Western Office 


50 E. 42nd St. 
New York 


850,000 Identified Circulation 


Mallers Bldg. 
Chicago 


| dollar. Tl 
| works out. 

| went to a butcher shop for a roast. 
| 


how that 
Mrs. Hopkins recently 


show you 


While there the butcher showed her 
some celery. 
| buying that celery but when she 
' saw it, she bought—paid seventy 


She had no idea of 


cents for it. Then a little later she 
| went into the grocery store. In ad- 
| dition to the items she intended to 
| buy the grocer showed her a bottle 
| of fruit juice. He explained how 
nice this fruit juice was in these 
Volstead days. She bought it—paid 
fifty cents for it. Now gentlemen, 
there was $1.25 of my hard earned 
money gone. It was not on the 
budget. The grocer and the butcher 
_ had taken it away from some other 
| dealer. 


Wanted—A Twelve-Hour Day 


I have over. the 
records of various salesmen in our 
organization this morning with our 


Chicago sales managers. 


been going 


I can see 
where we need more plain old fash- 
ioned hard work. Invariably when 
we analyzed a man’s sales we found 
that sales had a direct connection 
with calls. Whenever we found a 
man whose sales were high, we in- 
variably found that he made more 
calls than the man whose sales were 
low. We are getting into a condi- 
tion where the men are coming into 
headquarters twice a week instead 
of once a week, where they are tak- 
ing more time in the office, and not 
putting in the plain old fashioned 
hard work that present day condi- 
tions demand. 


In leading salesmen today we 
must remember that salesmanship 
begins when the customer 
“No.” Watch out for the salesman 
who reports that everybody is glad 
to see him—that sales are easy to 
make—that it is no trouble to sell 
goods. 


Says 


Remember that this year will be 
one of terrific competition. Pres- 
sure for sales will be high, and there 
will be lots of distress merchandise 
thrown on the market. We must 
educate dealers to the realization 
that only well known merchandise, 
with prestige, reputation and good 
advertising behind it, will make 
them a profit in the coming years. 
We must show them how the right 
sort of merchandise is the only an- 
swer to the problem of turnover. 
That is one of the sales manager's 
big problems for this year. 
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These “Good-Ad” Signs 


Answer the Question 


Placed on dealers windows all over the 


country, they represent just a few of the 
national advertisers who recognize the value 
of THE IMPORTANT ONE PER CENT 
—and the significant part it plays in bring- 
ing the prospective purchaser to the point 
of actual sale. 


DUNLOP 


TIRES 


rm 
os oe a 4 


“Good-Ad” Signs 
of 
DECALCOMANIE 


That ‘‘Goes On Forever’’ 


are PERMANENT, attractive, brilliantly 
colored window signs—almost part of the 
glass itself. Lasting reminders with no 
expense after the first moderate cost—only 
1% of aSINGLE advertising appropriation. 


To make your 1924 advertising campaign 


: 


100% effective, include 
The Important One Per Cent 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 


MAIL 
THIS => 
COUPON 


« 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO., 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send actual Decalcomanie samples, also illustrated literature 
“S”? and FREE COLOR SKETCH, without obligation. 


Ce ee a ee 


NOTE:—To assist you in preparing color sketch, enclosed find copy of trade mark 


Carter's 
Underwear 


FREE 


~e—@ SKETCH 
OFFER 


and other advertising matter. 
Transfer 
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See "7 |_R 


UR product displayed in full dr o1 

the poster boards becomes so difnan 

that it cannot be overlooked or tfpttes 
for a single hour. 


If anything will impel buying, that 
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Cost of One Month’s Posting in 
Cities that Lead in Prosperity 


We list here the cities which have every prospect 
of being the best trade centers from all com- 
mercial reports 
Most Prosperous Cities for February 


Pop. in Cost of No.of No.of Total 
Thous. w%Show- Reg. Spec. No.of 
Town ing Panels Panels Panels 


Boston, Mass. 748. 1,216.00 
Providence, R. I. 2at 396.00 36 
Buffalo, N. Y. 506. 1,011.00 
New York, N. Y. 3,426. 3,000.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,823. 1,104.00 
Cleveland, Ohio. 888. 1,092.00 
Columbus, Ohio. 261. 381.60 
Baltimore, Md. 762. 633.60 
Nashville, Tenn. 125. 229.60 
New Orleans, La. 387. 459.20 
Chicago, Ill. 2,701. 1,875.00 
Detroit, Mich. 993. 1,590.00 
Milwaukee Dist. Wisc. 499. 672.00 
Louisville, Ky. 285. 396.00 
Memphis, Tenn. 189. 324.00 
St. Louis, Mo. 772. 1,248.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 234. 499.20 
Kansas City, Mo. 324. 470.40 
Los Angeles, Calif. 900. 1,650.00 
SanFrancisco,Calif. 650. 1,250.C0 
Dallas, Tex. 159. 358 20 
Houston, Tex. 138. 249.60 


Our Department of Painted DisplayIsat Y ourService 


Painted displays and Poster advertising com- 
plement each other. Painted advertising may 
be used alone, to supplement posters or as an 
alternative of approximately the same cost, in 
any cities where poster advertising is immedi- 
ately oversold and therefore unobtainable. 

Painted display is readily adapted to local con- 
ditions. It is possible to bring painted display 
closer to the point of distribution. Particularly 
painted walls—dealer store spaces—and drug 


; ree ‘ ' \ = store walls. We will gladly co-operate with 
ll (Or on Nee: RR es eel ae you in this matter. 
| ‘ 
» dinant 


A 


rt ihotten 


RIS PRA OREN TARA ARO ARE ONION T I 


To design and place posters so that they achieve 
their maximum dominance and effectiveness is 
a significant part of O-double-A service. 


Have you read “My Story” by A. 24-Sheet 
Poster? Really entertaining and instructive. 
Writing for it entails no further obligation. 


* | 9° 8. 
anlBcisco Pittsburgh 
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Here’s their 
Letter and Catalog 


RIGHT TOGETHER” 


—that’s what busy executives will say when 
they receive your selling literature and first 
class letter, both together, in the same package 


DU-PLEX 2in-1 ENVELOPES 


We shall be happy to discuss the particular or special 
requirements of sales and business managers; and if 
addressed on your business stationery, will immedi- 
ately forward our new and comprehensive guide on 
direct mail selling, new postal regulations, paper stock 
sizes, cuts and printing. 


—and we can show you too, some short cuts in mailing 
your third and fourth class catalogs, samples, etc., 
together with your first class letters at an attractive 
saving as well as appreciable sales increases from your 
catalog mailings. 


DU-PLEX ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
350 South Sixth Street QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Sales Offices in all Principal 
Metropolitan Centers 


PATENTED 
U. S. A. May 20, 1919—Oct. 8, 1923 
CANADA Sept. 30, 1919 


— 4 


Envelopes 


_ are Patented and Trademarked 


A “\ \5 
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B.V. D. Company Wins SPECIAL 
Trademark Decision February Offer 


The B. V. D. Company was last 


nunth awarded’ adeeeon ater too FINE Winoow Disecays $1.00 


vears of litigation which establishes - . ‘ ° ° 
its exclusive rights to the B. V. D. Big 3-wihg piece---everything included 
trademark. The case was concerned 
with the substitution by employees 
of stores of underwear other than 
“B. V. D.” when that brand was 
specifically requested by purchasers. 
The act not only represses substi- = Eee Pe ‘Gi 7s Mo 
tution of other brands of underwear mag aa * SF. G oe 
for B. V. D., but holds all merchants 
liable for all such acts of unfair com- 
petition committed in their stores, 
no matter how large their sales 
forces may be and no matter how 
innocent of any intentional violation 
of the trade-mark the proprietors of 
those stores may be personally. 


The opinion as handed down by 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
points out that unless the plaintiff 
in this case were properly protected 
with an injunction that anyone hav- 
ing a large number of employees 
could readily escape liability for acts ° 
done in the course of their employ- You Can Buy by Mail— 
ment. The decision was rendered 
after the second appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. 


We make it easy to buy window display material by: 


1. Thinking up the idea for you 
California Co-op. Markets . Showing it to you in rough form 


2 
Merge Sales Efforts 3. Completing the final art work 
. Manufacturing it in a quality manner 


. Mounting it to thick board that won’t 
warp in the windows 


A\ merger of the sales departments 4 
of several of the largest California 5 
cooperative marketing associations 
has been formed and incorporated 


under the name of the Sunland Sales , 6. Making deliveries on time 
Cooperative Association. Included " aoa 
in the list of directors are: Ralph | All advertising men know the “selling kick” that goes 


RK. Merritt, president of the Sun | intg Palmer Displays. We can make one for you that 
Maid Raisin Growers; Frank H. 


Wilson, director of the Peach & Fig will delight your dealers. 


Growers’ Association; Harry M. 


Creech, general counsel for the Rice WRITE AT ONCE—Send com- 
Growers’ Association of California; plete data on your requirements 


B.S. Knapp, president of the Fresno 
County Farm Bureau, and member 


‘ Sz ; . ‘ SM 22 

of the growers’ fresh grape commit- Gentlemen: F 4 
Saat . > f } e i in____(quantit 

tee; Emil Fundelfinger, fruit grower ; R A I M I Y R We are interested in q y) 


. 3-panel displays and enclose herewith full infor- 
Marion Deneed, banker; and Jay L. 


ar mation. No obligation incurred. 
Reed, comptroller of the Sun Maid Advertising Service, Inc. 7 
Raisin Growers Name Position 
X\dlIs I TS. 
The personnel of the new selling 19 West 44th Street Company. 
agency will be composed almost en- New York City Addie 


tirely of present members of the 
Sun Maid selling organization, 


+ ENE 


NOTE: We can decorate complete windows for our own lithographic cartoons 


which has offices in virtually every in retail stores of the fifty largest cities. 


country in the world. 
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IT'S EASY TO IT SURE {1S 
SIT BACK THERE 
‘AT A DESK AND 
TELL ANOTHER 
MAN HOW TO 


HANDLE A 


FOR SOME OME 


INTEREST (N 
YOU 


GREAT TO WORK 
WHO TAKES AN 


PROSPECT 


The Salesman Who Can’t Stand 


WELL-KNOWN 


critic tells the story of inter- 


dramatic 


viewing a famous actress who 
had a habit of asking everyone she 
met for a full and trank criticism of 
her work. .\s might be expected 
everyone told her they thought she 
was wonderful. But this dramatic 
critic was a hardened soul, rather 
bored with the theater and_ its 
workers. So one day he pointed out 


features of her work which he 


thought might perhaps be improved. 
“You're not exactly convincing in 
that scene,” he said. 


Dangerous to Criticize 


And in less time than it takes to 
tell it the dramatic critic was made 
the subject of a volley of abuse that 
rivalled a Kansas cyclone. “Who 
was he to criticize’ —‘You have no 
feeling—no sense of the dramatic, if 
you did you'd be an actor, not a 
mere critic,” and so on and on ad 
infinitum, The dramatic critic re- 
solved never to breathe a personal 
word of criticism again. His opin- 
ions would be reserved for his 
column in the paper. 

Some time later this same actress 
had her fling in moving pictures and 
for the first time had an opportunity 
to see herself as others saw her. She 
was a broad minded soul and later 
admitted to the critic that she 
should have listened patiently and 
carefully to the well meant advice. 


e e * 
C ~40 
sriticism 
A parallel to this incident hap- 
pens every time a salesman is made 
sales manager. He sees his own 
men doing the very things he re- 
\Vhen he 


resented 


fused to be criticized for. 
realizes how bitterly he 
criticism he hesitates to criticize his 
own men—or he goes to the other 


extreme and becomes a_ carping 
critic, thoroughly disliked by all his 
men. 


When the Shoe Fits 


All too often the best salesmen, 
the men who can refuse to accept 
well meant criticism are the ones 
who need it most. They succeed in 
spite of, not because of, certain glar- 
ing faults. How can these men be 
made to see the error of their ways? 
Unfortunately they can't 
fling in the movies and see them- 


have a 


It is in- 
deed a problem which brings streaks 


selves as others see them. 


of gray into many a sales manager's 
hair. 

One sales manager hit upon a plan 
that seemed to strike home with 
many of his men—he had a series of 
cartoons drawn depicting common 
faults of salesmen, and put a head- 
ing over them, “Of Course This 
Isn't You.” 
the man who rushes madly over his 
territory, skipping many good pros- 


The cartoons showed 


pects, the salesman who lavishly en- 
tertains at the firm’s expense, the 


salesman who is too busy to answer 
letters, and a dozen other varieties 
of salesmen who make = nervous 
wrecks of sales managers. 

lesson and 
leave a smile, where even the most 
diplomatic letter 
taste. 


Cartoons preach a 
may leave a bad 
At best criticising a sales- 
man—particularly a good salesman, 
is ticklish business. His very train- 
ing, outlook on life, his nature and 
reasoning teach him to fight back—- 
to have an answer for every objec- 
tion. He hears enough criticism ot 
his prices, his line and his house—he 
school himself in the art of defense— 
so perhaps it is only natural that he 
should look upon criticism from the 
house or the manager as 
merely another “objection” to be 


sales 


answered and forgotten. 
Taking the Sting Out 

Nearly every necessary criticism 
of a salesman can be worked out in 
cartoon form, and many sales man- 
agers have found this method ex- 
tremely helpful in getting over ideas 
to the sales force. 

Helping salesmen outgrow their 
faults—the faults that their friends 
never mention—is one of the biggest 
things a sales manager can do for 
his men. But it must be done in a 
manner that will not irritate the 
salesmen, or make them feel as if 
they are constantly being “nagged.” 
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Tue Spartan boy, about to go to the wars, complained 


that his sword was not long enough to reach the 
enemy. 


“Then,” said his mother, “add a step to your 
sword.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


wan VWERKEKE | 


i | 


' MVRAL 
That is what cas oui 


ing is my special- 
ty. It consists of 


some national ad- | | 
vertising needs —a RW | three essential 


step. It has the 
sword, a sharp, | 


| RUSLING Wooo 


things: 


compelling sales argu- 
ment. But the question 
is, how to bring it nearer 
to the public, the market, 
the possible customers. 

The answer is, add a 
step. The step is the post- 
er—posters on the poster 
panels, posters in the 
windows of the stores 
where the goods are sold. 

Poster advertising is 
one more step. It brings 
the whole advertising 
nearer the people who 
buy. 

This kind of advertis- 


1 An idea 


2 A graphic presen- 
tation of the idea 


3 A perfect reproduc- 
tzon of the graphic pres- 
entation of the tdea. 


Any two without the 
third is a short circuit. 

I’m always ready toadd 
a step to discuss mural ad- 
vertising. In fact, I'd goa 
long way to talk with a 
national advertiser about 
adding a step to hissword. 


Copyrighted, 1924, by Rusling Wood 


RUSLING WOOD, 218 William Street, New York 


How We Cash In’On Our 
Newspaper Advertising 


An Interview by a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


Thomas J. Grace 


Sales Manager, Gorton-Pew 


NUMBER _ of advertisers 
A have learned a lesson in their 

localized newspaper advertis- 
ing in the last year, and that is to 
follow through after the first big ad- 
vertising campaign is over, with a 
consistent newspaper schedule for 
the balance of the year. 


“We base the success of every lo- 
calized sales drive on the amount of 
repeat business secured,” stated 
Thomas J. Grace, sales manager of 
the Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, 
this month to a member of the Dart- 
nell editorial staff. “And we have 
found that our success in securing 
repeat business has been in direct 
ratio to the consistent follow-up 
newspaper advertising which we 
place in the territory following our 
introductory campaign. 


Year-Round Advertising 


“We find that it pays to make our 
newspaper contracts in the particu- 
lar territory we are developing, for 
one year in advance. At the present 
time we are running newspaper 
schedules in approximately sixty 
cities,” he continued. “These cam- 


paigns will run for the entire year. 


“We open each campaign with a 
three months’ sales and advertising 
drive, putting in the territory a spe- 
cial sales force, the number of sales- 
men depending on the size of the 
territory. The schedule begins with 
a full page followed by half pages, 
then fourth pages, and smaller 
space, depending on the market. 


“The initial campaign runs for 
three months, and the follow-up for 
the balance of the year, which in- 
cludes one insertion each week in 
our dull season and two a week in 
the busy season. We are positive 
that the follow-up schedule pays, as 
we have carefully checked its results 
in terms of our repeat business. If 
a territory does slow up we imme- 
diately dispatch a special represen- 
tative to learn the cause. 


“In fact we have proved every 
mile of our course as we have gone 
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Fisheries, Gloucester, Mass. 


along in opening up national distri- 
bution. In the first place we went 
to a home cook for our recipe. We 
selected a woman who knew how to 
make delicious fish cakes. This 
woman was set to work with our 
laboratory experts, whom she taught 
how to make up the recipe, in just 
the proper proportion of fish and 
potato. The laboratory had to prove 
first of all that it was practical to 
put up such a product in cans with- 
out losing the original flavor. This 
meant almost endless experimenting 
with various handlings of the in- 
gredients, also different kinds of 
cans. Such problems as the discol- 
oration of the product in the can 
had to be overcome. In this connec- 
tion, it is very interesting to note 
that this was largely accomplished 
by substituting potatoes grown in a 
certain part of the country for the 
ones which we first used. 


The Consumers’ Viewpoint 


“After this long and rather tedi- 
ous experimentation period was 
passed, we did the frank and usual 
thing of referring Ready-to-Fry to 
the consumer for criticism. Thou- 
sands of cans of the product were 
submitted to housewives in various 
parts of the country for criticism, 
and only when the approval of the 
majority was reached were we sure 
that our codfish cakes were just 
what the public wanted. Inciden- 
tally, we were able at the same time 
to find out from the consumer the 
proper shape of can which she pre- 
ferred. 

“We were now ready to go ahead 
with the manufacture and selling. 
The first step in the selling was to 
prove our product to the salesmen. 
The preliminary work we have just 
referred to was certainly a good 
opener. Our salesmen could see 
that this product was not one which 
had to be forced on the public. 

“The plan which we decided upon 
was a gradual state-by-state pro- 
gression, beginning with the states 


A Sure Easy 
Way Lo 


Build Sales 


OU can’t overlook or ne- 
Y glect chances to sell when 

your records are kept the 
Findex way. 


Findex is not just another fil- 
ing system. It is a mechanical 
file clerk that automatically 
puts prospect lists before you 
and says, “here’s where sales 
can be made, and why and 
how.” 


Sales promotion departments 
with Findex combine card files. 
Findex replaces endless name 
lists, can correspondingly re- 
duce maintenance costs and 
makes every recorded sales fact 
work more intensively for in- 
creased business. 


Findex 


Learn how thousands ot con- 
cerns are selling more to pres- 
ent customers, finding new 
markets with Findex. 


Write for the new free book, 
“Merchandising at a profit.” 


Clip this Coupon 


ee ee a 


Send it with your letterhead. We will 
send your copy. 


Address 


The FINDEX Company 


344 Madison Avenue New York City 
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<= The Giant Letter the sensation l 
Ga arrives in folded, when. it is y sS 
+} COmpact form opened ups ty 


For your next 


“big story” 


HE announcement of a change in the line, 

or in policy; word to the trade about your 
advertising campaign; a bulletin to the sales 
force; ““double-extra’” news of this sort calls for 
a GIANT LETTER. 


The GIANT LETTER is an enlarged fac-simile 
of a typewritten letter. Itis impressive. Its size 
alone is enough to secure attention, and for this 
reason, it is a first class vehicle for a really 
important message. 


GIANT LETTERS, by photo-offset process, are 
practicable in lots of 100 or 100,000. They can 
be printed in any number of colors, on Bible stock 
or on any weight of bond, offset or machine finish 
stock. Marginal notes or line sketches can be 
included at no extra cost. 


All we need from you is one of your letterheads, 
and the manuscript copy of the letter. We will 
do the rest, including the mailing, if you so desire. 


FAC-SIMILE LETTERS 


where we had reason to believe it 
would be easiest to sell such a fish 
product as Ready-to-Fry. The states 
agreed upon, we took publicity as a 
starting point. In other words, 
newspaper circulation became the 
basis of our plan. Picking out the 
important newspapers of the sec- 
tion, we routed our salesmen in ac- 
cordance with the circulation points 
planning our basic distribution at 
points where there would be the 
least possible waste circulation. 
“Our first point of attack was the 
wholesalers. Next the retailers. 
After listing both of these we 
launched a broadside giving full in- 
formation about the product—its 
salability—and about the advertis- 
ing campaign planned to back it. 
We showed copies of the ads we 
proposed using and complete news- 
paper schedules. In many cases the 
newspapers themselves provided 
helpful aid in reaching the trade. 


Local Conditions Govern Campaigns 

“T have been speaking of this in 
the past tense because I have been 
thinking especially of our earlier 
days. As a matter of fact, today in 
extending our operations we are still 
proceeding along these same general 
lines. The jobbers are interviewed 
personally and the whole story laid 
before them—product, publicity, the 
various selling helps, and our experi- 
ence in other states. The coopera- 
tion of their salesmen is very earn- 
estly solicited. Wherever possible 
we book stock orders for immediate 
shipments. 

“The next step is to start our 
own salesmen out to interview re- 
tailers and secure local distribution. 
The number sent out varies, of 
course, with the size of the particu- 
lar territory we are opening and 
how quickly we desire to complete 
distribution. Here again, we ‘show 
our openers’—our product’s record, 


Samples and 
further details 
on application 


Also ask for samples of our same-size fac-simile letters. You will 
find them perfect reproductions of the original. The letterhead, 
body of the letter and signature are reproduced in one printing— 
and the cost is low. 


our advertisements, and our pro- 
posed newspaper schedule. 


“Then it is time for the advertis- 
ing to start. Our work does not 
cease then, however, for we have to 
be ready to provide for demonstra- 
tions, house-to-house sampling, or 
any of the various special local mer- 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND hay 
80 Boylston Street 1420 Chestnut Street 335 Fifth Avenue 1056 Leader-News Bldg. chandising devices that may be re- 
Tel. Beach 3321 Spruce 1173 Smithfield 1162 Main 8115 


quired at the outset of the cam- 
paign. Once the advertising starts, 
it is booked to continue for an ex- 
tended season. We usually place 
our advertising orders under yearly 
basis.” 


GIANT LETTERS 
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Advertising Published Only 
~InThe DetroitNews 


IG YANK SHIRTS advertised in a 
whole-hearted way through the one 
medium that covers the field thoroughly— 
The Detroit News—went over in an as- 
tounding fashion. In three weeks, 8,000 
dozen (96,000 shirts) were sold by the 
Detroit distributors, Edson, Moore & Com- 
pany, one of the largest wholesale dry goods 
concerns in the Central West, and which 
resulted in a 33% increase over any similar 
period. 
Asked for the reasons back of this notable 
success, Vice-President Frederick Stock- 
well, of Edson, Moore & Co., said: “Big 


Shi 


Greatest Circulation Dail 


Covers The Whole Held And Covers It 


Big Yank 
rts Sold 
In 3 Weeks 


Yank comfort, Big Yank masculinity, and 
Big Yank durability, reirfforced by the 
proper selling organization and indorsed by 
a substantial advertising campaign in The 
Detroit News, did the job.” 


This campaign is convincing evidence of 
what can be accomplished when proper 
merchandising is aided by Detroit News 
advertising. 


It is possible through the columns of 
The Detroit News to sell all Detroit more 
economically than any other city anywhere 
approximating Detroit’s size. One paper 
covers Detroit and suburbs—it’s The News. 


and Sen ie 


horo ushly 


The Detroit News 


“Always InThe Lead” 


“First In Display Advertising In America” 
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From Cow To 
CREAM CHECK 
IN 24 Hours 


IRYTOWN BAN K 


Customers-Every Day 
OLTHE BUSINESS OF 


the dairyman is not seasonal. Every 
day of every month in the year his fin- 
ished product is being produced and de- 
livered to consumers. 


His cream separator takes no winter’s 
rest or summer vacation. 


His milk truck makes its daily trip to 
town at planting time, at harvest time, 
in summer, and in winter. 


Every item of his equipment must be 
ready for daily use. 


His bank account is active. 


His income is evenly distributed. His 
purchases for the farm, home, and 
family are not seasonal—but year 
round. 


THE DAIRY FARMER will tell your 
story to 125,000 selected dairymen in 
the richest territory. 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


OFFICES 
CHICAGO—123 W. Madison St. NEW YORK—342 Madison Ave. 
J. C BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
Tel. Cent. 0465 Tel. Vanderbilt 5077 
KANSAS CITY—Vietor Bldg. ST. LOUIS—Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
oO. G. DAVIES A. D. McKINNEY 
Tel. Harrison 1023 Tel. Olive 43 
MINNEAPOLIS—Palace Bldg. TURNER BARGER 
R. R. RING Advertising Manager 
Tel. Atlantic 6271 Des Moines, Iowa 
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Saying No’and Making a Friend with 
the Same Letter 


President, 


LETTER was received by a 
publishing house from a sub- 


scriber, requesting a_ back 
number of the paper. Reference to 
the stock files showed that no copy 
of that issue was available. A reply 
to the request was written in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
Mr. John Smith, etc. 
Dear Sir: 
We have your letter of Sept. one, request- 
ing us to send you a copy of 
Journal for January. Since we do not keep 
back issues for more than six months, we 
are unable to supply this number. 
Thanking you for your inquiry, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
Journal, 
Circulation Dept. 


This answer to Mr. Smith’s letter 
is definite and unequivocal. It could 
not be misunderstood or misinter- 
preted, but the opportunity for cre- 
ating the impression of a desire to 
serve, for building good-will, was ne- 
glected. Every letter can strengthen 
the position of the paper with the 
person to whom it is addressed. 
The possibilities are especially in- 
viting in replying to an inquiry, re- 
quest, or complaint; for the writer 
is sure of the attention of the reader. 

The touch of individuality in the 
following revision is obvious: 

Mr. John Smith, etc. 
Dear Sir: 

We appreciate very much your letter of 
September 1, asking for a copy of the 
—————— Journal for January. Because 
of our limited storage space, we have been 
forced to limit our files to copies issued 
within the past six months. Unfortunately, 
this shuts out the number you want. 

It occurs to us that you might consult a 
file of the Journal at your city 
library. 

If you are looking for a particular article 
of some importance to you, and cannot find 
it at the library, we will have a copy typed, 
if you wish, for the actual cost of the typ- 
ing, which will be only a small charge. 
Possibly, also, we may be able to suggest 
some articles on the subject in other num- 
bers of our publication. 

Kindly advise us if we can be of any 
further service to you in locating this or any 
other article which has appeared in our 
paper. Very truly yours, 

—_————— Journal, 
Circulation Dept. 
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From “Industrial Publishing” 


By Horace M. Swetland 


United Publishers’ Corporation, New York 


Few qualifications will push men 
ahead in business more rapidly than 
the ability to write good letters; and 
nothing will handicap otherwise able 
men so much as the lack of power of 
expression in correspondence. 

Letters which sell satisfaction and 
buy good-will cannot be copied from 
forms. Each letter must be espe- 


Your Correspondents 
Should Read This 
Article 


Most of the points brought out by 
Mr. Swetland in this article will 
not be new to the majer business 
executives who make up ninety per 
cent of the circulation of SALES 
MANAGEMENT Magazine. 

However, every executive in 
business who is called upon to dic- 
tate letters, as well as the stenog- 
raphers who write the letters, will 
be benefited through reading this 
article. The views are those of a 
man who has built up a large busi- 
ness, and represent in the main, the 
policies which he has used in build- 
ing it. 

After you have finished reading 
this copy of SALES MANAGEMENT 
pass it along to your assistants in 
the sales and advertising depart- 
ments, to the sales correspondents, 
and to all who write letters. It 
will help them to better represent 
vour house by letter. 


cially adapted to the business in 
hand and to the reader to whom it is 
addressed. In order to address an 
individual most effectively, it is 
necessary to ascertain some facts re- 
garding his work, his education and 
his general qualifications. 

The writer should consider: 

1. What is the chief thought or 
main idea? 

2. What response is desired from 
the reader? 

3. What facts, ideas, and impres- 
sions will the reader need to make 
the required response? 

In business correspondence it is 
best to devote one letter to one sub- 


ject, and to write several letters, 
rather than attempt to include 
more than one discussion in one let- 
ter. Equal care must be taken to in- 
clude all of the essential material to 
the single subject so that the reader 
may be completely equipped to make 
the desired response. 

A good letter, like a good publi- 
cation, is a planned product. It is 
not turned out mechanically or in- 
spirationally, but it is the result 
of careful thought, discriminating 
analysis, and skillful construction. 
The process of planning need not be 
a very elaborate operation. In the 
case of a long letter on a compli- 
cated subject, it may be necessary 
to outline the letter as an article is 
outlined, but for ordinary purposes 
all that is necessary to note are the 
points to be discussed and their 
logical arrangement. Good plan- 
ning reduces the time of composition 
and economizes the reader’s effort. 

The beginning of a return letter 
usually contains some acknowledg- 
ment of the letter to which it is a 
reply. This need not be expressed 
in a set style. Its tone may be posi- 
tive, neutral, or negative. 

A negative beginning usually con- 
notes lack of information, lack of 
assurance, or antagonism. A neu- 
tral beginning suggests indifference. 
A positive beginning conveys a feel- 
ing of agreement, appreciation or 
pleasure. A good beginning should 
be dignified, and it should tactfully 
introduce the business of the com- 
munication. 

The requirements of a good begin- 
ning may be summed up as follows: 

1. It should be conversational but 
not familiar. 

2. It should express the proper in- 
terest in the reader. 

3. In addition to the acknowledg- 
ment required, it should express 
some worthwhile idea. 

4. Must be unquestionably posi- 
tive. 


From the writer’s standpoint, the 
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(,uaranteed 
Executives 


HERE is located in Boston what one business 

man has called “one of those old Boston com- 

panies in the making.” This company works 
for corporations as employment managers in locating 
and investigating men for responsible positions and 
young men to be trained for worth while jobs. It is 
trying to do the job of locating two-fisted men for 
two-fisted jobs better than an employer can do it for 
himself, and for less money. 


During the four and one-half years in which this 
company has worked with more than 500 clients, the 
turnover of men placed has been negligible. An em- 
ployment organization should stand or fall on the re- 
sults it produces. We stood on ours during the 
worst business depression in history. Since we re- 
ceive no money from clients for work which is un- 
satisfactory to them, if the time ever comes when we 
can’t stand on the results produced, we shall auto- 
matically go out of business. 


The results we produce do 
not come as the result of any 
uncanny ability to tell good 
men when we see them. We 
do not rule in this field by 
divine right. We do _ be- 
lieve that our executives are 
well qualified for the posi- 
tions they hold; but our re- 
sults come chiefly from our 
operating system which of- 
fers our executives every in- 
centive to do good work and 
no incentive to do slipshod 
work, and from the extreme 
care and thoroughness 
which we put into seemingly 
unimportant phases of our 
tasks, 


charges employers for serv- 
ice, puts a money-back guar- 
antee behind every man 
placed, and anticipates the 
demands of its clients. The 
organization of our business 
was preceded by several 
years of intensive study cov- 
ering the employment situa- 
tion in every part of the 
United States and Canada. 
If you are frequently in need 
of high grade men, our leaf- 
let, “The Story of An Inter- 
esting Business,” will help 
you to determine whether or 
not this organization is of 
the sort which can render 
you assistance on one of 
your most important prob- 
lems. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc., 
works for employers, 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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close of a letter is even more im- 
portant than the beginning, because 
it is the last impression the reader 
carries away after he has finished 
the letter. The close is the place to 
ask for action. This action may be 
to send a check, to OK a proof, to 
accept a decision or explanation, or 
it may simply call upon the reader 
to file the letter for future reference. 
In any case, the close should tell the 
reader exactly what he is to do. 

Above all else, the close should be 
positive. While negative sugges- 
tions may be permitted in the body 
of the letter, they should never be 
given place in the conclusion. 

In letter planning, the principle of 
unity concentrates the essential ma- 
terial of the discussion; coherence 
arranges it for easy reading; and 
force is the introduction of the 
writer's personality in making his 
message strong, emphatic and im- 
pressive. 

Ford Depends on Personality 


In the application of force, the 
writer's personality comes into play. 
Unity and coherence are determined 
in each case by the needs of the 
situation rather than by the writer’s 
personal point of view. A writer 
may plan a letter according to fun- 
damental principles of unity and co- 
herence, but when it comes to give 
it force, the result is a flashlight of 
his own mind at the moment ot 
writing. 

Force in letter writing requires 
not only skill in arranging the ma- 
terial so that the important ideas 
are given proper emphasis, but also 
skill in the choice of words. 

The following are questions to be 
answered after a letter has been 
written, in order to test its power of 
service : 

1. Is the beginning, in tone and 
substance, negative, neutral or posi- 
tive? 

2. Does it get directly into the 
matter? 

3. Is the body of the letter coher- 
ent? 

4. Are the key ideas correctly 
placed? 

5. Is the diction distinctive? 

6. Is there any redundancy ? 

7. Will the close be likely to in- 
duce the desired response? 

8. Will the reader have one 
definite thought clearly in mind 
when he has finished the letter? 
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Would You Rather Pay $2.40 to Land 
a New Dealer Account, or $60? 


By Johnathan Wells 


‘How long do you think you can get away with that?’’chal- 
lenged the treasurer who had “‘nebbed” into selling costs, 
and it took the sales manager nine months to get his answer 


HAT may be a blunt way to | 


put it, but the question stands 

just the same—‘Would you 
pay $2.40 to get your goods on a 
retailer’s shelves, when you had al- 
ready established a cost of $60 for 
doing the job? 

When the sales manager of a me- 
dium sized company manu- 
facturing hand tools, located 
in northern Indiana, put the 
issue up to his treasurer in 
those words, he did it to jus- 
tify his action in developing 
several new states by direct 
advertising, rather than by 
missionary work as in the 
past. And he was fighting 
fire with fire, for the treas- 
urer nine months before had 
called the turn on him in a 
manner he couldn’t ignore. 


“Look at these figures,” 
the treasurer had said, after 
the manner of treasurers 
ever since the early Stone 
Age. “Here you've been 
running an expensive adver- 
tising campaign for six 
months, and you _ haven't 
made enough profits to pay 
for it. How long do you 
think you can get away with 
that?” 

The sales manager didn’t 
know right then, but he decided to 
let the advertising lapse for a while 
and await developments. He waited 
nine months, and then did a little 
gumshoe work on his own, checking 
up sales records in the territory un- 
der discussion, 

Here is what he found: after a 
nine month lapse, over 2,500 dealers 
were still handling their goods. His 
direct advertising, by which he made 
his first contact with these dealers, 
and the only means he had used to 


| 
| 


sell them had cost close to $6,000. 
The net of his figuring was that it 
had cost him just $2.40 per retailer 
who stuck. His sales records showed 
that his normal cost of selling a re- 
tail account by salesmen ran a little 
over $60 per dealer. 


More than that, jobbers in the 


new territory had been kept in- 
formed of the progress of the adver- 
tising campaign while it was run- 
ning, and with 2,500 retailers han- 
dling the goods the jobbers’ sales- 
men had begun to get calls as they 


made their rounds. So the upshot 
of it was that several worth while 
jobbing connections had been made, 
and a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness was being built up through 
them. 


In a number of instances jobbers 
made the first advances, asking why 
(Advertisement) 


they had not been approached with 
the proposition. The answer in- 
variably returned to such an inquiry 
was, “Our present volume from your 
territory amounts to so many dol- 
lars a month, without any work by 
salesmen. We figure that in a short 
time the volume will build up to 
such-and-such a figure. If 
you are willing to guaran- 
tee us that volume, we'll be 
glad to talk turkey.” 

If you are interested in 
the details of this campaign, 
and would like to do some- 
thing of the same sort for 
your business, cutting down 
selling expense or develop- 
ing new territory at a frac- 
tion of the usual cost, why 
don’t you write to the Cor- 
day Gross Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Get in touch with them 
and, if you are in territory 
they serve, they will send 
one of their trained advertis- 
ing men to discuss the mat- 
ter with you. 

Not being in business just 
for the love of the thing, 
they naturally have to con- 
serve their time and cannot 
run a traveling school for 
curiosity seekers. But if you 
are a logical prospect for their serv- 
ices, and located anywhere east of 
the Mississippi, north of the Ohio, 
and west of the Connecticut line 
they will come if you ask them. 


Just write—or wire—“The Cor- 
day & Gross Co., Cleveland, Ohio, if 
you have the goods send man we 
mean business.” You will get ac- 
tion then and from then on. 
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WELVE times a year nearly a million women 
call downtown to get their copies of The 
DELINEATOR or The DESIGNER, re- 
served for them at their stores. 

(This includes only women who take The 
DELINEATOR or The DESIGNER through 
the Blue List Circulation Method and makes no 
count of the half million other womer who buy 
their DELINEATORS or DESIGNERS at 
the newsstand—or by direct subscription. ) 

Who but women who go in for widespread 
social activities—the shopping and the “going” 
type of woman—would so willingly undergo 
the inconvenience of calling at the store for a 
magazine for so slight a concession in price? 

To Butterick women this is not what you 
might regard as an inconvenience—it is merely 
one of a multiplicity of errands to be run on 
their numerous shopping trips of the month. 
It starts the month’s shopping. 


Butterick Merchants Value 
This Trade 


It is this frequency of Butterick’s custom- 
ers’ shopping trips downtown which brings 
them so often into the merchants’ stores and 
raises their unit values as customers, which 
has been responsible for the widespread and 
active cooperation of Butterick merchants in 
assisting Blue List circulation operations. 

For progressive merchants compute with 
great exactness the unit value of each shopping 
trip of their customers. Mr. Straus, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., once even went so far as to state 
that if it could be practically accomplished, he 
would gladly pay a price to induce customers 
to enter his store, for the opportunity of 
spreading his tempting merchandise on display 
before them. 

Statistics show that the average amount 
spent by a customer in the average store is 
between $3.00 and $3.50. Each Butterick sub- 
scription, therefore, represents to the mer- 
chant in the space of a year, 12 customers,— 
and the better type of customers, too. 

If these shopping contacts are worth so 
much to the merchant, what are they worth to 
the advertiser? 


Shopping Activity Chiefly in 
Your Best Selling Centers 


Consider that these distributing outlets for 
Butterick publications are located in the most 
important shopping centers of the country; 
that the amount of merchandise sold by But- 
terick stores alone is staggering to compute; 
that, with other stores conveniently nearby, and 
which Butterick customers patronize with al- 
most equal regularity, they transact most of 


Sales Influence 


Butterick Blue List Circulation is Preponderantly With 
Your Chief 
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The Blue List Method Cire 


used exclusively fick Publ 


by Telephone: 


The solicitation of sub- 


Solicitation 


scriptions for The Delin- 
eator and The Designer 
is conducted by telephone 
by staff representatives 
from the more than 15,000 
dry goods and department 
stores that handle But- 


TERICK and 


DESIGNER 
patterns 


Call at the Store: 


The subscription is taken 
conditioned upon the sub- 
scriber calling for her copy 
at the store. Burrerick 
and DesicNer customers 
are habitually downtown 
shopping customers; and 


so 


are even better cus- 


tomers for their merchants 
and for advertisers who 
principally sell inthe most 


active trading centers 
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rticulag for the goods of most advertisers are prin- 
illy distributed and principally sold through 


a 


th Circulation Building 


ively by fick Publications 


Charge Customers: 
The solicitation is ad- 
dressed to the charge 
customers of these stores 
(and in some instances to 
lists of well-to-do women 
sought as charge custom- 
ers by the merchants) all 


being obviously telephone 


subscribers; both points 
assuring the quality of 
BuTrerick customers. 


ere You Want It 


n Who Deal Regularly in Trading Centers That Are 


the larger channels of trade activity—in the 
department stores, the downtown drug stores, 
downtown furniture stores, downtown grocery 
stores, butcher stores, hardware stores—all of 
the trade outlets, in fact, which center around 
the downtown section in large towns and 
small. 


Selling Where Selling is Easiest 


There are the best of reasons for this selling 
concentration on the part of all but the very 
few manufacturers who enjoy perfected nation- 
al distribution. These dealers are more 
economical to sell because they are more ac- 
cessible. It is easiest to route the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen to the downtown stores, 
hardest to route them to the neighborhood and 
cross-roads stores. 

And not alone is it more economical to sell 
the downtown dealers. It is more worthwhile. 
They sell a larger volume of merchandise and 
the display of merchandise in their stores is 
more influential for building future sales. 

What manufacturer, in fact, is not most 
eager to perfect and protect his distribution 
with these same’ important sales outlets and to 
make sure that his advertising is concentrated 
as far as possible upon the customers who are 
regularly doing business in these buying 
centers ? 

Butterick’s circulation parallels this trade 
activity to an unique degree. Two-thirds of its 
circulation, or nearly a million copies, is sold to 
these downtown shopping women. 

Think of it! Twelve million shopping con- 
tracts a year insured through Butterick maga- 
zines to Butterick merchants and to Butterick 
advertisers! Isn’t that one of the most potent 
of all possible influences in national selling? 
And with a half million additional subscription 
and newsstand sales concentrated at practically 
the same points! 

Aren’t these million and a half downtown 
shopping women who buy chiefly in the cen- 
ters of greatest buying activity your best pros- 
pects? 

And don’t they offer you buying receptive- 
ness chiefly where you want to build your sales? 
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Butterick Combination 


The DELINEATOR and The DESIGNER 


New York 
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Sales Managers 


You can now combine 
real Desk-Utility with 
more convenient de- 
partment or your indi- 
vidual files—at one cost 


“‘I have it 
right here’’ 


Read it 


right in your desk 


Without the usual searching, without 
running through drawers, without even 
turning your chair, you can find and 
read any paper. 

Open the drawer-—automatically the file 
expands—you have a 9-inch ‘*V”’ spread 
for instant reference. As you shut the 
drawer—all your individual or depart- 
ment matters, forms, etce., are auto- 
matically compressed for safe keeping. 
Twenty-one SOLID inches, capacity of 
each Automatic V Expanding file, is 
more than all the old type desk could 
hold with papers stored away  hori- 
zontally. 

But, this is only one exclusive improve- 
ment. You'll find real satisfaction in 
Auto-Utility Desk convenience and _ to 
know that all drawers will always oper- 
ate easily and quietly on their roller bear- 
ing steel extension slides. 

There’s a model for every man’s needs. 


Auto Utility Desks 


Write for Free Trial Plan 


We want to show you more ways a mod- 
ern desk can save—on your particular 
work. Write for full details and our free 
trial plan. No obligation, of course. 
Your letter brings the whole story. Send 
for catalogs—23S (Desks), 24S (Files), 
25S (Systems). 
Established 1901 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
West Sixth Street Green Bay, Wis. 


Chicago, 29 S. LaSalle St. 
New York City, 70 Duane 
Los Angeles, 420 S. Spring 
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A. A. PALMATEER, for seven years with the 
Denney Tag Company, Inc., at West 
Chester, Pa., in charge of sales and adver- 
tising, has joined the Cohoes Envelope Com- 
pany, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., in a like capacity. 


Joun D. Raucn, for many years a resi- 
dent of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has become 
associated with S. F. Bowser & Company, 
Inc., as special representative in charge of 
factory sales in the Fort Wayne district. 
Mr. Rauch has had a wide experience in 
factory and engineering sales work, both 
with the Wayne Tank & Pump Company 
and the Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Com- 
pany, of which he was factory sales man- 
ager. 


JoHN A. CocHRANE, the newly elected vice- 
president of the National Surety Company, 
New York City, joined that organization 
less than four years ago as sales manager 
of the forgery department. His ability to 
organize and handle a sales force of spe- 
cialty men has won the promotion to his 
executive position. 


W. A. Carson, general manager of the 
Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Evansville, Indiana, manufacturers of elec- 
tric lighting plants, was elected president of 
the concern on January 14th, W. M. 
McCurpy, former president, was elected 
chairman of the board. J. HENRY SCHROEDER, 
general sales manager of the headlight divi- 
sion, was made treasurer. 


C, §. Fou tps, formerly secretary and 
sales manager of the Foulds Milling Com- 
pany, has succeeded his father, the !ate F. 
W. Foutps, as president of The Foulds 
Company, Chicago, of which the milling 
company is a subsidiary. 


James DeWitt, formerly treasurer of 
Clarence Hodson & Company, New York, 
investment securities, has been made vice- 
president in charge of sales, and will also 
continue to act in the capacity of treasurer. 


E. F. Fix, formerly sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh district for the Standard Register 
Company of Dayton, has been made sales 
manager of the newly organized Uniflow 
Pump & Manufacturing Company, of Day- 
ton. 


LEONARD J. Brooks, formerly promotion 
manager of the Chicago Evening American, 
has been appointed assistant to the publisher 
of the Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


THEO F. Warp has resigned as sales man- 
ager for the Powell-Sanders Company, Spo- 
kane, wholesale grocers, and is succeeded by 
H. W. Rosinson. 


RopertT E. KEREIMER, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Whitaker Paper Company in 
the New York office, has been made sales 
manager at the general office in Cincinnati, 
succeeding GEORGE MOoRNBERG who was re- 
cently made branch manager for the com- 
pany at Detroit. 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON, at one time ad- 
vertising manager for Welch Grape Juice 
Company and until recently director of ad- 
vertising for the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, New York, has joined the 
Hearst organization as publisher of The 
Atlanta Georgian. 


J. I. Farey, president of the Auburn 
Automobile Company, Auburn, Indiana, an- 
nounces several changes in the Auburn ex- 
ecutive personnel. Roy FAULKNER, formerly 
sales manager, has been advanced to the 
position of director of sales, the office left 
vacant by Mr. Farley’s election to the presi- 
dency last August. E. H. Gitcrest, formerly 
vice-president and director of sales of the 
Westcott Motor Car Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, succeeds Mr. Faulkner as sales man- 
ager. Roy A. Sears, formerly advertising 
manager of the R. & V. Knight Motor Com- 
pany of East Moline, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Auburn. 


SAMUEL T. HARLEMAN has resigned as as- 
sistant to the vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Atlas Steel Corporation, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., to become assistant man- 
ager of the steel sales department of Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 


EpMunND E. KEOUGH has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the American Writing 
Paper Company, to become sales promotion 
manager of the Paper Utilities Company of 
New York City, manufacturers of Tulip 
drinking cups and other paper specialties. 


H. H. FRANKLIN, president of the Franklin 
Automobile Company, announces the ap- 
pointment of J. W. DuB. Goutp as general 
manager. For some time Mr. Gould has 
acted as a consultant for the Franklin Com- 
pany. The position of general manager is a 
newly created one, and will relieve Mr. 
Franklin of many duties. 


A. A. Breep, president and manager of 
sales for Crane & Breed, Cincinnati, under- 
takers’ supplies, has severed his connection 
to establish stores known as Little Blue Book 
shops throughout the country for the sale of 
five cent books. 


A. W. SWAIN, at one time associated with 
the Willys-Overland interests, and more re- 
cently sales manager for the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston, has resigned to 
become associated with Shaw-Walker Co. 
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Put it up to yourself... 


Not “How does it look?” —but—‘“‘What 
becomes of it—what does it do—where 
does it land?”—is your best letter test 
for results. 


Think of your own experience with in- 
coming mail. Look IN YOUR OWN 
waste basket: How many real letters 
do you find there, as compared with 
“imitations?” 

Look IN YOUR OWN files: Reverse 
your test there: How many “imitations” 


have you filed away, in comparison with 
genuine letters and carbon copies? 


Upon your finding then base your use 
sis 


... genuine letters 
«, Increase your results 


For executives— 

A Special Report, “Plans for 
Testing Individualized Letters,” 
will be sent upon request. This 
report prepared by C. R. Sweney 
& Company, Business Surveys, 
retails for $10.00 per copy. We 
have arranged to send it with- 
out charge to interested execu- 
tives who wish to increase sales 
and conserve good-will. 


With Hoovens you can write 
thousands of genuine letters, 
with carbon-copies, making it 
easy for you to handle large 
lists as readily as your stenog- 
rapher writes a few letters. 


Save 10 salaries 
with I girl 
operating 3 Hoovens 
[electric typewriters | 


It is just as a friend of ours says, “I 
dare any executive to send 1,000 genu- 
ine letters to 1,000 customers and then 
tell me that he doesn’t feel better 
about it than if he had mailed ‘imita- 
tions. There’s something about 
genuineness in a letter that makes 
both sender and reader feel better and 
more like doing business.” 


What is it? Courtesy, friendly 
humanness, personality? Whatever 
it is—it certainly is getting more 
business for Hooven letter users. 


Let us help you keep your letters out 
of so many waste baskets. Let us 
help you get them read, filed for fu- 
ture reference, and bring you more 
business like you desire. 


Call us in right away. 


HOOVEN CHICAGO COMPANY 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC. 


114 East 25th Street 
New York 


531 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 9288-8634 


HOOVEN AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITER CORP. 
eCManufacturers 


Hamilton, O. 
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Coverage that Counts! 


Arthur Capper 
Publisher 


Circulation, 1,554,857 


IFTY-THREE men and women members 

of the Capper Farm Press editorial staff are agricultural 
authorities, known and loved by the people for whom they 
write. These editors have constructed a foundation of 
Confidence upon which any organization can safely build 
an advertising campaign. 


Thus by this unique sectionalized editorial 
service to subscribers, The Capper Farm Press creates for 
the advertiser a coverage that COUNTS. And because it 
reaches one farm home in every three in the belt stretching 
from Oklahoma to Pennsylvania, it drives a selling wedge 
into this quality agricultural market. 


We are in close touch with trade conditions 
in every part of this territory. We also maintain service 
stations for advertisers in each of our conveniently located 
branch offices. Let us work with you. We can help you 
solve your selling problems. 


Head your list with the Capper Farm Press — 
it is the First Medium in the First Farm Market 


The Capper Farm Press ™2z,Merre 


Topeka, Kansas 


New York Chicago Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia 


St. Louis 


Kansas City Omaha Oklahoma City San Francisco 
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Rate, $8.50 a line 


Canadian Industry 
Enjoys Healthy 
Increases 


Recent reports on agricultural, 
financial, and commercial conditions 
in Canada indicate that a new era 
of prosperity has begun, and that 
Canada has recovered from the post- 
war depression. 

Authoritative estimates place the 
years wheat yield near four and a 
quarter million bushels, and the oats 
yield about four and a half million 
bushels, which means the largest 
crop in Canada’s history. The rapid 
growth of the dairy industry indi- 
cates that Canada will soon be ex- 
porting a hundred million pounds of 
butter yearly. 


More people are employed in the 
Dominion now than at any time 
since the war. Forty million dollars 
will be paid to workers in the pulp 
and paper mills alone this year, and 
nearly twice that sum will go to 
workers in the lumbering industry. 
Almost all of Canada’s forest area, 
approximately 500,000,000 acres, is 
publicly owned. 

Marked increases in mineral pro- 
duction and in output of gold are 
shown by recent reports of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The 
government also reports that the 
volume of building going on now ex- 
ceeds that of any period during the 
last nine years. 

The fact that United States capi- 
tal is entering into every phase of 
Canadian development, and that the 
American investment in Canadian 
enterprises is almost as great as the 
British investment, makes the pres- 
ent Canadian economic status of in- 
creasing and vital interest to the 
American business man. 


Evidences of an approaching nor- 
mal condition in building are 
pointed out in a recent report issued 
by the New York Trust Company 
on the construction industry in the 
United States. The shortage of con- 
struction estimated at $8,000,000,000 
for 1921, has been reduced to about 
$2,000,000,000. If the normal annual 
increment is added to this and the 
estimated total construction for 
1924 is $5,000,000,000, the outlook 
for normal conditions in the near 
future is extremely bright. 


The Famous 
Business 


Talk-Plans 


ORE than 6,000 men of big af- 
fairs developed the capacity to 
do persuasive business and pro- 

fessional talking by using the Busi- 
ness Talk-Plans. Over a period of 
sixteen years they have paid Ben- 
jamin Bills, the author of the Plans, 
large fees for personal consultations. 


The Five Steps to 
Decision 


There is nothing else like the five 
definite Steps outlined in the Business 
Talk-Plans (Impromptu) for quickly 
organizing and “getting over” your 
business and professional appeals— 
speaking—writing—selling—no mat- 
ter what the emergency occasion. 

And think of it! Every moment of 
your talk or sale you know what is to 
be your next point, why it is next and 
when it is next. And you always are 
a step ahead of your listener or pros- 
pect, who is not given one single op- 
portunity to say “no.” You hold him 
until you are ready to have him say 

Mr. P. F. McManus, one of the 
country’s foremost railroad execu- 
tives, declares: “Your Talk-Plan is as 
useful as my fountain pen.” And the 
Plans are as certain in their results as 
mathematics. 


For a Limited Time 


For the first time, the Business 
Talk-Plan (Impromptu) is offered to 
you at about one-third the regular 
price. This introductory offer is 
being made to get quick and wide dis- 
tribution for a Plan which has been 
considered priceless by the thousands 
of men and women and hundreds of 
organizations who have applied its 
principles in forging ahead in busi- 
ness. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET giving the fas- 
cinating story of the development of 
the Talk-Plans and how they bring 
men to success. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We want to place this 7-volume 
pocket-size work on the Impromptu 
Talk-Plan in the hands of every for- 
ward looking man and woman in the 
country for five days’ consideration. 
No cost or obligztion if you send them 
back—a small cash fee or time pay- 
ments if you keep the set. Just mail 
coupon. 


Can You Make a 
’ Good Business Talk 


Do people know how much you know ? 


Are you always sure of your next point 
Can you LEAD people your way? 
Can you keep a man from saying ‘No’ 


Practical and 
Scientific 


HE Talk-Plans are practical, be- 

cause developed by Benjamin 

Bills from firing line experience 
in selling and campaigning. 

They were soon proved scientific in 
Bills’ winning every speaking contest 
in one of our largest universities from 
his Freshman to Junior year, when 
he was taken on the Faculty to give 
the Talk-Plans there and later at one 
of the oldest Eastern colleges—neither 
of whose names does he care to capi- 
talize. 


The practical worth of the Talk- 
Plans was conclusively established by 
their use by Mr. Bills in increasing 
trust business ten-fold in 8 months 
for one of the country’s largest banks. 


Hundreds of leading business houses 
and thousands of individuals have 
come to him for personal consultation 
work in the Plans. He has become 
an outstanding national speaker on 
sales and business topics. In one week 
he received requests for addresses on 
the Plans from St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 


And today Benjamin Bills is so busy 
in the practical use of the Talk-Plans 
in directing 400 salesmen of a na- 
tionally known concern that he has 
been forced to give up his personal 
consultations—but not until he could 
reduce the Talk-Plans to a simple and 
illustrative, convenient, pocket-size 
7-book work for general use and ready 
application by executives, educators, 
salesmen, lawyers, clerks—men and 
women, young and old, in all walks 
of life. 


Business Talk-Plan Co. 
127 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 14 
Chicago, Illinois 


This Coupon Brings the Talk-Plans 


BUSINESS TALK-PLAN COMPANY 
36 S. State St., Dept. 14, Chicago, IIl. 


You may send me for free examination 
charges prepaid, the Impromptu Talk-Plan 
Steps in 7 books together with Practical Ap- 
plications. If I keep them I will send you 
$5.00 monthly until the special introductory 
price of $41.00 is paid, or send $36.00 cash 
in full. If I do not keep the Talk-Plan Steps, 
I will return them to you within five days 
with absolutely no obligation to me. 


Name. 


Address........... 


Business or 
Employer 


Reference 


? 
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Buyers Confirm Charges Against the 
Merchandising Men 


This is the second installment of an article on department store merchandising men. 


By Eugene Whitmore 


The first 


article appeared in the December issue. Since it appeared we have had a number of letters 


from sales managers confirming the reports presented in this first article. 


These letters, and 


the accompanying article show what obstacles your salesmen are forced to meet in selling de- 


partment stores. 


The sales manager who finds the answer to the question of how to overcome 


the resistance put up by the rulings of merchandising men will outdistance competition in 1924. 


N my last article on merchandis- 
ing men, which appeared in the 
December issue, I reported many 

instances related by manufacturers 
and salesmen showing how the poli- 
cies inaugurated by some merchan- 
dising men act as a brake of in- 
creased sales in department stores. 
I was frankly astonished at the re- 
ports I received from headquarters. 
During the investigation I made it 
occurred to me that perhaps these 
stories were more or less colored by 
the salesman’s natural antipathy to 
anyone who seems to stand in the 
way of bigger orders. 

I realized that there are two sides 
to almost every story, so I went to 
the department store buyers to hear 
their side of the controversy. I 
found the buyers even more vehem- 
ent in their denunciation of the ar- 
bitrary rulings laid down by many 
merchandising men. 

Locked Barns for Stolen Horses 

The buyers in many department 
stores tell about the same story that 
we hear from the manufacturers and 
salesmen. They claim that one of 
the reasons for the enormous sales of 
1919 and the early part of 1920 were 
partly due to the wide assortments of 
attractive merchandise which the 
stores displayed. “We did business 
because we had the goods to sell. Be- 
cause most of us were caught with 
big stocks when the slump came the 
merchandising office seems to be living 
in constant fear of another buying 
strike—they hold before us the spec- 
tre of enormous stocks and no buyers, 
just as if we are liable to encounter 
conditions such as prevailed in 1920- 
21 almost any time. As a matter of 
fact it will probably be twenty or 
thirty years before we have to face 
such conditions again—yet they insist 
on keeping the barn locked tight to- 
day hoping to get back horses which 
were lost three years ago. 


“Recently one of my fellow buyers 
went to New York and visited many 
of the leading authorities in his line 
importers, manufacturers, jobbers, 
brokers, and financial men who keep 
in touch with conditions governing his 
line. He came back thoroughly con- 
vinced that he should buy his spring 
requirements right now. He had the 
best informed men in the industry back 
of him. When he took his story to 
the merchandising office the men there 
dismissed him with scant courtesy and 
consideration, ‘We can get all the 
goods when we want them—and prob- 
ably at our own prices,’ they told him, 
refusing to authorize any purchases 
whatever. 


Two Sales for One Delivery 


“He will run into the same expe- 
rience that I had last summer. I 
wanted to buy my fall goods several 
months in advance of the season. 
Prices were attractive, I thought, and 
it looked as if business would be good. 
I took the figures for last season and 
made up orders totalling approxi- 
mately $500 more than my last sea- 
son’s business. When I took the or- 
ders to the merchandising office for 
confirmation they almost hit the ceil- 
ing when they learned that I had so 
far overstepped the bounds of discre- 
tion by placing orders to the extent 
of $500 above last year’s sales. They 
cut the order in half. 

“For the past sixty days I have been 
hounding manufacturers for shipments 
—I have been buying anything I could 
get my hands on, paying express 
charges on little dabs of merchandise 
and accepting goods of inferior qual- 
ity, and paying higher prices. While 
we have already sold more than $500 
over last year’s sales, I doubt if we 
will make any money. Sometimes for 
two or three days we haven't enough 
merchandise to show any one cus- 
tomeradecent assortment. The sales 
peopie in my department are discour- 


aged because their customers are walk- 
ing away from them—I can’t hold 
good help when they can’t make the 
sales. It is a most disheartening sit- 
uation, particularly when I| think of 
the business we could be doing had | 
been able to buy as [| thought best.” 

Another bad practice which has re- 
sulted from the merchandise man’s 
reign of penury is the habit of giving 
orders to salesmen subject to confirma- 
tion. The salesman turns them into 
the factory or branch office and asks 
that the goods be held for the confir- 
mation. The manufacturer, anxious 
to please, lays aside the goods called 
for by the tentative order. Days, 
weeks, sometimes a month passes and 
no confirmation comes in. Meantime 
the buyer is desperate for merchan- 
dise and calls the manufacturer for 
not having made shipment. The 
manufacturer explains that he has no 
confirming order. Then the buyer 
finds the order being held up in the 
merchandising office. 


The Way Out 


Often the confirmation never 
comes in—or the order is cut in 
half, leaving the manufacturer with 
a quantity of seasonable merchan- 
dise to dispose of after the season is 
well under way. If the confirmation 
never comes in the salesman has his 
work to do all over again. He must 
sell the same goods twice to earn 
one commission. It is altogether 
unfair, yet the poor buyer in the store 
is making the most of a bad situation, 
trying to play both ends against the 
middle to save his department from 
the results of having no merchandise 
to sell. 

It is entirely outside the province 
of this magazine to attempt to tell 
department store owners how to run 
their business, but if we may judge 
from the facts unearthed in the in- 
vestigation made prior to writing this 
article, it would seem that something 
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(This advertisement reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor of January 2, 1924) 


INCREASE 


O 


Advertising Published in 


The Christian Science Monitor 


during the year 1923 exceeded by 


72 per cent 


the amount of advertising 


published in 1922, and by 


131 per cent 


the amount published in 1921 


E EXTEND our cordial thanks to the manufacturers, 

merchants, and other business establishments which have 

contributed to the maintenance of Clean, Constructive 
Journalism, through their advertising patronage of The Christian 
Science Monitor, during the past year. 


We also thank the readers of the Monitor, whose interest in 
the Monitor advertisements, and patronage of advertisers, have 
made possible these noteworthy i increases in the amount of 
advertising published. 


There is every prospect that the year 1924 will witness another 
marked advance in the service rendered by the Advertising 
Department of this International Daily Newspaper. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Member Associated Press Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
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A Complete Tie-Up 
for You: 


Mail(1) Salesmen(2)  Retailers(3) 


(1) ES-AR-CO Letterheads, Advance Cards, Folders, 
Enclosures. 


(2) ES-AR-CO Portfolio Pictures, plain or colored. 


(3) ES-AR-CO Photographic Cutouts, Displays, Metal 
Signs, Calendars, etc. 


(If it can be made photographically we make it) 


F vou use Selling Pictures (any of the forms shown 
at the bottom of this page) in quantities of 500 to 
5,000, come to headquarters for quotations—ES-AR- 
CO. There’s always a reason back of the success of 
any business and for years we have done work for such 
national advertisers as the ones listed below because: 


Ever heard of — Most important is the quality of 
—— the work, the superb, life-like de- 
Restman Kodaks tails of our photographic process 
Holeproof Hosiery —the pictures can be plain black 
Gruen Watches and white, or hand colored—the 
Andrew Jergens Co. price, moderate because of ef- 
Pratt & Lambert Varnishes ficient manufacturing and the 
Mennen’s Powders elimination of expensive plates— 
Tycos Thermometers the Planning and Art Depart- 


Todd Protectographs 
Vaseline 
Columbia Phonographs 


ment, complete and ably-manned, 
headed by Elmer Pirson, nation- 
ally famous artist with 15 years’ 
Of course—and of hundreds of | experience in making pictures 
other regular ES-AR-CO _ that not only look beautiful—but 
customers. sell goods. 


It’s too long a story to tel! in an advertisement—let us show how 
we might be able to help you: Check items below—attach to 
your letterhead. 


Schaefer-Ross Co., Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Photographs for Advertising in America 
= oe Gee eee cee eee eee eee eee ees eee eee eee eee ees ewe eee ee Gee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


We'd like information on your: 


Window Display Signs Flasher Signs Business Cards 
Counter Cards Calendars Blotters 
Hangers Mailing Cards Kall-Dex 

Three Panel Displays Box Tops Letter Stamps 
Cutouts Greeting Cards Announcements 
Outdoor Metal Signs Sales Portfolios Car Signs 
Display Containers Folders Advance Cards 
Bromide Enlargements Letter Enclosures Letterheads 


must be done to bring about a greater 
degree of co-operation and team work 
between department buyers and the 
merchandising office. 


Good business demands some sort 
of a check on buying—some buyers 
are habitually over-optimistic and in- 
clined to overbuy. They are just as 
bad for the salesmen, the store and 
the manufacturer as the merchandis- 
ing man who hampers the buyers un- 
necessarily. But there must be a mid- 
dle ground on which buyers and the 
merchandising office can both operate 
with less friction and greater effi- 
ciency. The average manufacturer 
is anxious and willing to meet depart- 
ment stores half way—in many cases 
more than half way, but the present 
cut-throat methods followed by many 
merchandising men will have but one 
final result; the stronger manufac- 
turers will seek and develop other 
channels of distribution, leaving the 
weaker manufacturers to cope with 
the department store problem. The 
growth of factory-owned chain stores 
is perhaps one answer to this prob- 
lem. The rapid progress of the mail 
order houses the past two years is 
perhaps another answer to the mer- 
chandising man’s penurious policy. It 
is an open secret that the mail order 
houses were caught with huge stocks 
in 1920-21, but with a few exceptions 
they have recovered rapidly and are 
today doing more business than ever 
before. Why? The manufacturers 
claim it is because they have bought 
liberally—that they have seen the de- 
partment store’s weakness and profited 
by it, cashing in on the general lack 
of attractive merchandise in the aver- 
age retail store. 

The American farmer is regaining 
his old time purchasing power. The 
most striking index of improvement 
in the agricultural situation is the 
renewed prosperity of the mail order 
industry. 

This year’s combined sales of the 
two big Chicago mail order concerns 
will total around $350,000,000, an in- 
crease of about $83,000,000 over 
1922. Sales of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. for this year are reported at 
$215,540,604, an increase of $33,374,- 
780, or 18.32 per cent, over 1922. 
December sales at $20,796,898 were 
slightly above November and also 
December, last year. Sales of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. for this year 
will be around $134,000,000, an in- 
crease of about $42,000,000, or 46 
per cent, over 1922. 
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HIS graph visualizes the vital rela- 
tion between sales and advertising. 


Here is the exact history of one of our 
clients, covering twelve years. 


Note how sales volume and advertis- 
ing expense follow each other. What 
affects one, affects the other. 


In 1920 when the bottom dropped out 
of business and 50 and 60 per cent sales 
losses were common, this advertiser used 
his courage and vision. Instead of cur- 
tailing, he increased his advertising. He 
hit hard, going up from 25 expense units 
to 33 expense units, (see chart) or an ad- 


10 


vance of 32 per cent. This stopped the 
slump. His volume fell off only 7.6 per 
cent, which was truly remarkable. 


Today he has gotten back all this loss 
and equalled the peak of the mad-buying 
years of inflation. His costs are lower, 
his profits are higher. 


Who can say that the 1920 curve does 
not prove in vital terms the incalculable 
power of advertising when properly ap- 
plied. If you want the name of the above 
client and detailed particulars of how we 
have helped him and other good men to 
capitalize their opportunities, write, wire 
or phone us today. 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING CO. 


1709 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 


527 DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING - - CINCINNATI 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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The Use of Special Letter Heads & Keeping in. Touch With 500 Salesmen 


jor Salesmen 


By G. W. Lee 
ces os ee tat Nernnes fen  8 
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A Thousand Pages 
of Selling Ideas. 


Bound Volume V of “Sales Management” is now ready. No 
sales library is complete without it. Almost twelve hundred 
pages of successful ideas, plans and suggestions for increasing 
sales and profits. A great big book of experience that cannot 
be equaled at any price. 


Hundreds of Articles like these in 


Bound Volume V of SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Davis Letter That Broke the Record 

Working the “Tank Town” by Mail 

Mail Campaigns That Went Over Big-—and Why 

Sales Letters That Touch a Live Nerve 

Eight Times As Many Orders By Changing the Letter 
Sales Letters That Sag in the Middle 

5,369 New Accounts in Twenty-Six Working Days 

4 Plan That Sold a Car An Hour 

Campaigns That Sell Neglected Items 

Is There a Better Way to Pay Salesmen? 

Switching Salaried Salesmen Over to Straight Commission 
Salary and Bonus Versus Commission 

4 Hurry-Up Contest That Brought Home the Beech-Nut 
Two Quota Boards That Are Speeding Sales 

My Experience With Sales Contest Prizes 

How to Inspire Salesmen to Work 

How We Taught Our Salesmen to Sell the Full Line 
Does It Ever Pay to Sell Below Cost? 

Reducing the Overhead in Distribution Costs 

What's the Best Way to Pay Salesmen’s Automobile Expenses? 
Underselling Your Foreign Competitor 

Export Advertising Made Easy 

The Smart-Aleck Salesman 

Why Farmers Buy Canned Goods 

What Is the Matter With Our Sales Managers’ Associations? 
When Salesmen Play Favorites 

Letting the Bolshevik Salesman Hang Himself 

Should Salesmen Be Bonded? 

Do Blonds Make the Best Salesmen? 

How a Big Shoe Company Picks Men 

When Your Star Salesman Quits 


$6.00 On Approval 
The book is heavily bound in buckram and lettered in gold. Only a limited 


edition has been bound and most of the ccpies have been ordered in advance. 
Order now if you want to make sure of a copy for your library. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
New York Chicago London 
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Finds Stock Holding 
Best Profit-Sharing 
Plan 


Referring to your article relative 
to deserving employees owning 
stock in the business, we have for 
over a year given our employees the 
opportunity of receiving stock in 
our corporation. 

At the present time, we have 
eleven of our employees holding 
stock in this company. There is no 
set rule relative to an employee re- 
ceiving stock from this company but 
the stock is tendered them as they 
earn it in the minds of the officers of 
the company. 


The employees do not pay for this 
stock. It is given them gratis with 
the understanding that when they 
leave our employ, the stock reverts 
back to us but so long as they are in 
our employ they participate in all 
dividends exactly the same as the 
officers in the company. 

Much has been said and more has 
been written relative to compensa- 
tion, bonuses, profit sharing and the 
like, and of course, each business has 
its own problems to figure out. But 
in our particular business, we have 
found that bonus plans do not work 
inasmuch as some of our depart- 
ments are so much different in char- 
acter than others. 


Only Plan Found Satisfactory 


We have found it is absolutely 
necessary that deserving employees 
should share in the profits of any 
business, and we believe that all 
business men are beginning to 
recognize this more and more. 
With this thought in mind, we some 
time ago started to give deserving 
employees stock in the company, 
that they may share in the dividends 
with the original stockholders. 


This plan we have found to be 
quite satisfactory and is the only 
plan we could use here that would 
provide a mutually satisfactory 
profit sharing plan. 


If the above information is of any 
use to you, you are welcome to use 
it and if there is anything further 
you would wish regarding the de- 
tails of this plan, we will be only 
too glad to give it—Louis G. Har- 
ris, president, West Detroit Auto 
Sales Company. 


ATU TON 


a 


New cards may be add- 
ed any time and in any 
order, easily, quickly, 
securely and without 
possibility of misfiling. 


multiplies value of card records 


It?s remarkable how valuable your card records 
can become. In place of being considered as an==9 
expense, they can be made to yield you actual, 
tangible profits. 

You can now so visualize every business con- 
dition that when a customer stops buying, you 
know it instantly with a vivid, detailed picture flashed 
before your eyes. 


Exposed Facts Stimulate Action 


When the sale of a commodity in your line slows up, 
this modern method galvanizes you into action. Or if 
some stock item fails to turn over as quickly as it should, 
immediately this vital fact stares you in the face until 
you take steps to correct it. 

Should one department in your plant show symptoms 
of becoming unprofitable, the Acme method will reveal 
the danger in time for you to check it. The sudden rise 
of a cost that may work a hardship on your business, 
signals itself to you in an unescapable manner. 


Makes you Master of Conditions 


Acme equipment makes you act. It substitutes the 


All Steel 


—— 


speed and accuracy of the eye for the ald, slow, 
a 


in complete control of the factors that govern 
your business. 


=—>laborious, inaccurate methods of searching, re- 
BUT THE moving and replacing of records. It puts you 
) “CARDS: 


Acme visibility or method of ““exposing in- 
formation’’ is applicable to all kinds of commercial 
records and meets every requirement of flexibility and 
expansion as your records grow. It multiplies their 
working value four-fold or more. Thousands of institu- 
tions using Acme Visible Records Equipment have 
seen a revelation in routing short-cuts. Acme is as 
practical for small systems as for the most extended and 
complicated; your present cards can be transferred to it 
without re-writing the records. Get the facts on how 
it will help you. 


Interesting Booklet on Request 


Our newest booklet on record-keeping is a mine of 
valuable information. 32 pages, profuselyillustrated. Use 
the convenient coupon below or write us on your letter 
head. It will be mailed postpaid and without obligation. 


| sma | 
| ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 
' 114 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT 


Please send me copy of your latest booklet on 
record-keeping and a sample form applicable to 


(kind of record. ) 
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A Phenomenal Increase 


increase in paid circulation, and no contests nor any unusual or expen- 

sive methods have been used to accomplish the gain. The fact that the 
World-Herald publishes each day on the average, many more columns of news 
matter than any other Omaha paper, has undoubtedly influenced the public. 


[) 1923 the Omaha World-Herald has shown a twenty-five per cent 


The increase in circulation has been general, as shown by the following. com- 
parison of the net paid daily circulation for the week ending December 15th, 
1923, as compared with the same week a year ago. This is the latest record 
available at the time of writing this ad, and is only slightly larger than the 
preceding weeks. 


Net Paid Circulation of the Omaha World-Herald 


Week Ending Week Ending 
Dec. 15, 1923 Dec. 16, 1922 


ae ee Ee 34,994 28,374 
Caey See EPOROIES 2. oo... kc idccccicuvess 3,886 3,288 
City Street Sales .......... 5 patie laketecd 11,144 9,327 
UM ico ecieenrasanexonnscmnas 50,024 40,989 
Suburban (40 miles) ................. 14,398 10,747 
cc ks Kak ere es theme es 35,609 27,860 
ne ee re ee 163 128 
ee ee ee ee ro 100,194 79,742 


*City includes Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


The World-Herald’s paid Sunday circulation is 1,700 less than the daily. 


There are, according to the 1923 U. S. census estimate, 47,530 families in Omaha, 
Nebraska, and the average paid Omaha circulation of the Daily World-Herald 
for October and November, 1923, was 46,292, and the World-Herald has not 
used a subscription premium or contest of any kind in Omaha for over ten 
years. 


Omaha World Herald 


Morning’ — Evening — Sunday 


Most News Most Ads All Clean 
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EveryBopy’s BusINess, by Floyd W. Par- 


sons (Doubleday, Page & Co.). Seldom do 
we find in one volume such a panoramic 
view of any situation as we find here of the 
nation’s industries, or a collection of material 
that is so conducive to broad economic think- 
ing. The title page calls the book “the story 
of America’s assets and opportunities as rep- 
resented by the nation’s chief industries.” 
The motive underlying the whole work is to 
establish among the administrators of the 
nation’s business an understanding and a 
viewpoint that will tend toward an economic 
stabilization, and to encourage a belief in the 
possibility of eliminating business depres- 
sions and business cycles. The story of 
America’s economic strength is here told in 
a manner designed to present new relation- 
ships and to provoke new thought on some 
questions that lie at the very foundation of 
American industry. 


Mr. Parsons deplores the fact that the in- 
terest of most Americans does not extend 
very far beyond the limits of their own spe- 
cialized activities, and he believes that one 
of the secrets of our national success lies in 
the endeavor to develop a more complete un- 
derstanding of the total industrial situation. 
He believes also that the public has been 
fooled long enough by the bogies of chart 
fiends, cycle theorists, and stock gamblers, 
and that what we need most is a sane, 
logical, cool outlook on the future backed 
by a firm belief in the stability of our own 
economic foundation. 


“Everybody’s Business” is not reading for 
an idle hour. It is not a primer for fresh- 
men in the colleges of commerce and busi- 
ness administration. It is an excellent dose 
of facts and common sense, an antidote for 
mental inertia, for men who are sitting be- 
hind executive desks wondering just what 
dips and angles are going to show up in the 
prosperity curves of the next few years. Do 
not think that this book attempts to solve the 
problems of a nation in its five hundred 
pages; in fact, actual statements of conclu- 
sions are few. The ultimate value of the 
book will be determined by the type of mind 
that reads it; it is for us to discover the 
adaptabilities of the material in it to our 
own businesses. nae’ 

FininG DEPARTMENT OPERATION AND CON- 
rRoL, by Ethel E. Scholfield (Ronald). Too 
many concerns are finding the filing problem 
a white elephant, a cumbersome department 
of the business where references entail too 
much delay, and where adequate coordina- 
tion of records from all departments is lack- 
ing. Entirely apart from the matter of 
smooth-running office procedure, the thou- 
sands of dollars invested in equipment and 
in the salaries of those who tend this depart- 
ment make filing an important item from the 
standpoint of management. Ethel Scholfield, 
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Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


who is an authority on systematizing com- 
mercial record-keeping, presents this volume 
for the use of the office manager in solving 
his filing problems according to scientific 
methods. She covers the control, operation 
and personnel problems, and then discusses 
the choice of a fundamental file type, point- 
ing out those best adapted to certain kinds of 
businesses. A large portion of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of the peculiar prob- 
lems presented by the sales department, in- 
cluding a market data file, subjeet and name 
files, and sources of information. The equip- 
ment problem is handled here in a manner 
designed to aid in the intelligent and eco- 
nomical purchase of materials and supplies. 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING, edited by Noble 
T. Praigg (Doubleday, Page & Co.) (A 
digest of the papers presented at the 1923 
convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World.) Here we have ar- 
ranged in permanent and useful form an 
abridgment of the addresses made at the 
recent convention held in Atlantic City. 
Leading advertising authorities of America 
and Britain, including E. T. Meredith, 
George W. Hopkins, Arthur Freeman, S. 
Roland Hall, H. B. LeQuatte, F. W. Nye, 
W. S. Crawford, Carl Williams, Walter E. 
Edge, Horace S. Imber, Homer J. Buckley, 
Jesse H. Neal, Arthur Taylor, John Benson, 
J. C. MeQuiston, Samuel R. McKelvie, Col. 
Henry H: Burdick, Bennett Chapple, E. W. 
Houser, Oscar F. Kwett, Mary Crowley, 
Paul T. Cherington, and Harry R. Wellman, 
who spoke at convention sessions, are rep- 
resented. The papers touch upon the 
broader functions of advertising; the prin- 
ciples of direct mail and retail advertising; 
some of the specialized fields such as finance, 
community and church advertising; photo- 
engraving as an advertising aid; and side- 
lights on scores of different phases of cur- 
rent advertising activities. 


ADVERTISING THE RETAIL STORE, by Benja- 
min H. Namm (U. P. C. Book Co.). While 
this book is not at all adapted to the direct 
use of sales executives, it might serve a pur- 
pose in presenting to the sales manager the 
advertising problem retail merchants are 
facing and thus enable him to cooperate to 
better advantage in supplying advertising 
aids to help move goods from the merchant's 
shelves. This book is the outgrowth of the 
author's experiences in operating the Namm 
store in Baltimore, although he has made 
the principles presented here applicable to 
almost any retail business. He covers the 
mechanics and routine of the advertising de- 
partment of the retail store, and then dis- 
cusses types of advertisements, and copy for 
special lines of goods. The book is profusely 
illustrated with reproductions of each type 
of advertising discussed. 


CLEVELAND 


ENTON 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Iron, Steel, Metalworking. Es- 
tablished 1883. Published 
weekly. 

THE FOUNDRY 
Foundry practice in all its 
phases. Established 1892. Pub- 
lished semi-monthly. 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Spot news of Iron, Steel and 


Metal Markets. Established 

1909. Daily, except. Monday. 
MARINE REVIEW 

An International Marine publi- 

cation covering shipbuilding, 

transportation, operating. Es- 


tablished 1870. Published 
monthly. 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 


The only publication devoted 
exclusively to the art of grind- 
ing. Established 1920. Pub- 
lished monthly. 


POWER BOATING 


Devoted to pleasure boats and 
power work boats. Established 


1905. Published monthly. 


Penton on the masthead of a publi- 
eation is a guarantee to the adver- 
tiser of editorial aggressiveness, high 
reader-interest and sound circulation- 
getting methods. 


The Penton Six—shown above—are 
good advertising mediums because 
they are worth reading every issue. 
You can’t blanket any of the fields 
represented without them. 


The Penton Publishing 


COMPANY 
Penton Building 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


UBLICATIONS 


OHIO 
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Fell It | 


to SWEENEY: 


ie October in London, Sir Alfred Mond, just 


returned home from America, said, ‘‘I feel 


like a pauper in the United States. . . The 
country is overwhelmed with money. . . The 
standard of living is of course very high . . . for 


the working man it is three times, certainly twice, 
as high as for the same men here. Where a man in 
England uses a bicycle an American has a motor 
— 

This stranger saw the truth, while many Amer- 
ican advertisers continue to overlook the obvious. 
Sweeney, the average man, the average family, has 
more money, greater prosperity and a higher buying 
power than any people of any country of any pre- 
vious era. 

The ubiquitous inundation of wealth has de- 
molished old markets and created new ones. Stand- 
ards, tastes, capacities for consumption and the 
symbols of economic status that used to determine 
a man’s credit rating in the eyes of his neighbors 
and his world—are changed. 


Even a decade ago, when wealth was not so 
widespread and good incomes shone like candles in 
a dark world of living wages, it was necessary to 
seek a moneyed customer, to cull the proper pros- 
pects. But as wealth has spread, prospects have 
propagated. And the advertising policy based on 
the 1910 outlook is losing lots a pares in this 
1923 world. The Sweeneys have money and are spend- 
ing tt! 

* * * 


ONSIDER! Forty-five thousand people paid 

$432,000 to see Papyrus race Zev. The World’s 
Series crowded the railroads, overwhelmed New 
York hotels, and six games drew an attendance of 
301,430 and a gate of $1,063,815. Seventy-eight 
thousand people paid $1,070,380 to see Firpo fight 
four minutes. The Royal and Ancient Game, with 
its attendant club dues, green fees, sport clothes and 
balls at a dollar per, is about as exclusive as the 
one-arm lunchroom. And bootlegging is rumored 
to be our second industry. 


Have you traveled lately? The Century runs two 
and three sections every day. And in the club car 
you will find Sweeney, drinking bottled spring 
water at two bits a split, as a matter of course, 
ignoring the Pullman Company’s free paper cups 
and gratis aqueous accommodations. The first- 
class cabin passenger lists on Europe bound steamers 
read like the telephone directory rather than the 
Social Register. Bermuda, Jamaica, Cuba, the West 
Indies; Bar Harbor, Pinehurst, Hot Springs, the 
Florida coast, Albuquerque, California—all one- 
time favored haunts of unearned increment, are 
Sweeney's stamping grounds today. 


Y the end of 1923, it is estimated that this 
country will have fourteen million motor 
vehicles—one for every eight people, or every 
second family. And if the average car were worth 
only five hundred dollars, we have seven billion 
dollars ($7,000,000,000) of wealth on wheels— 
using up tires, burning up gas and taxpayers’ roads. 
* * * 


VERY other plumber's apprentice and junior 

clerk owns a tuxedo. The Sweeney girls think 
nothing of two-dollar silk hose; their mother wore 
twenty-cent lisle. They buy footwear of an exqui- 
site fragility that dissolves in rainstorms; and they 
buy more pairs in a year than the mother did in a 
decade. They stake themselves to a new fur coat 
every second year, while mother’s old plush jacket 
struggled with the moths and the elements for ten 
years. 

Look inside their homes. Where, oh where, are 
the handsome golden oak mission parlor suites with 
the hard and shining upholstery, the elegant China 
lamp that occupied the marble-topped table with 
the family album; the Brussels carpet with its cab- 
bage-like roses; the massive brass bed all shined up 
like a fire department? Furniture and rugs have 
replaced them, at a cost of 150 per cent. more. The 
piano, the phonograph, the vacuum sweeper, the 
washing machine, the electric iron are so common 
as tO escape comment. 

* * * 


Y bee colleges pick their own candidates, because 
about four and a half times as many people go 
to college as twenty years ago. In New York alone, 
with its farms, its factories, its tens of thousands 
of immigrants pouring in monthly, one person is in 
college for each 192 of the population. 

* * * 


F course, the cost of living has gone up— 
tremendously! But remember this—that the 
margin between the absolutely necessary essential 
expenditures and total income is larger than ever 
before! And this margin makes better customers for 
everything and better prospects for all advertising. 
The advertising that neglects to cover the mass 
market—particularly in New York City—is losing 
sales. Here are six million people, the wealthiest 
in a wealthy country. 

And here is a medium that reaches 
more of them in New York City than 
any other newspaper or magazine. 
The largest DAILY circulation in 
America, now in excess of 700,000, 
is 96 per cent. concentrated in New 


==: DAILY. NEWS 


TAX CUT 


York City and suburbs. 

Tell It to Sweeney—now—in THE 
News. News advertising sel/s! Ask 
us for proofs! 


‘Tell It to Sweeney’ has been issued in folder form. 
Write for the full series on your business letter- 
head. Also write for YOURS SINCERELY, 
News salesman in print. 


THE 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York—Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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His Bid Was $40 Higher But He 
“Nailed” the Order 


By the Salesman Who “Nailed” It 


The following strategy which a veteran furnace salesman used recently in making a sale, is one 
of the cleanest examples that we know of where the ground was sold out-from-under a price- 


cutting competitor. 


This salesman is sixty-three years old and has sold furnaces and stoves in 


practically every state north of the Mason and Dixon line. Weare reproducing his story almost 
exactly as he told it to a member of the Dartnell editorial staff. 


N the last thirty years I have 
come to appreciate the clear cut 
distinction between selling profit 

for the firm, and simply taking an 
order. 

I have learned one big funda- 
mental difference between salesmen 
—and that is, that there are two 
classes—those who know how to 
sell a quality product at a fair mar- 
gin of profit, and those who don’t. 

It takes a salesman to sell a cus- 
tomer on paying for service, when 
his product and the competitive 
product under consideration, appear 
to have very little difference in 
value, although his price is consider- 
ably higher than the competitor’s. 

| would like to give you one illus- 
tration of what I mean—which em- 
bodies the only sales philosophy | 
know or ever have known. 


The “Carpet Bag” Furnace Men 


At present I am selling warm air 
heating systems for a retail concern 
in a middle western city. I sell di- 
rect to the home owner. As you 
probably know there is more cut 
price competition in this line of 
business than any other. There are 
“carpet-bag” furnace men who will 
sell and install a furnace for wages 
only. In the city in which I live 
there are ten such men who keep 
their stock in their attics, and use 
their parlor for a business office— 
and they have the agency for some 
of the best makes of furnaces. I 
sell for a firm that has a large over- 
head against all this cutthroat com- 
petition. I have to sell a quality 
product, billed to us by the manu- 
facturer sometimes higher than the 
price that is asked retail for our 
competitor’s line. 

I learned one day that the man- 
ager of the large grocery store in 
town was building a home in the 
outskirts of our city. I went to his 
home and asked for a chance to 


figure on the job. When I sub- 
mitted my figures he told me that 
they were $20 higher than another 
man in town who was figuring. 

I said, “This is a small house you 
are trying to heat, and it doesn’t 
present many difficulties in warm 
air heating. I believe that the 
furnace my competitor will put in at 
that price will do the job very nicely 
for you, and although I would like 
to have your business I cannot af- 
ford to take it for any less than the 
price I am asking. If you want to 
give it to him, it is perfectly satis- 
factory to me.” 


Buyer Wanted Something Cheap 


My competitor got the job. I 
didn’t care very much because it 
was a small job, not very much in it 
and we were exceedingly busy at 
this season. 

A year later I learned that this 
same man was building a much 
larger home in another section of 
the city. I went out and called on 
him again. He was very glad to see 
me and assured me that he would 
like to have me submit another 
figure for his new home, but I said, 
“T don’t believe it would be any use 
for me to figure on this job. I know 
that the man who put in your other 
furnace will do it a lot cheaper. I 
know that you are very well satis- 
fied with the one job he did put in 
for you, and although I foresee dif- 
ficulties in heating the larger house 
which you did not have in the other, 
I cannot consistently ask you to 
give me the business.” 

He suggested that I go over and 
look at the house anyhow. So we 
got into his car and drove over. I 
forgot to say that the owner of the 
house was one of the most positive. 
arbitrary, dictatorial men I have 
ever met. 

The moment we got down in the 
basement he said, “I want that 


furnace to set right back there,” and 
he pointed to the rear end of the 
cellar. “I want it back there so that 
my wife will have room for her 
laundry at the front, and I will have 
room to carry the coal from the coal 
bin to the furnace without stooping 
over.” 

My first impulse was to laugh. 
My second one was to tell him it 
was absolutely impossible to put 
the furnace there and heat his home. 
But I knew if I did this I would get 
into an argument at once and he 
would get a competitor who would 
put it where he wanted it. 


I said nothing, looked the house 
over pretty thoroughly, and then 
went back to his home with him. 


Forgot Price and Talked Service 


Knowing that he had not observed 
any objection on my part as to the 
location of the furnace, I started to 
explain thoroughly to him the prin- 
ciples of warm air heating—that the 
furnace must be located in the cen- 
ter of the house, that the pipes must 
travel directly upward as nearly as 
possible. I think I spent two hours 
educating the man on warm air 
heating. I gave him enough infor- 
mation that he could have gone out 
and sold a job himself. When I got 
through I said, “Do you really think 
that you want the furnace put in the 
back end of the cellar?” He replied, 
“T should say not! I want that 
house heated. That furnace is going 
right in the center of the cellar! You 
send in the price for which you can 
do the job and I’ll let you know next 
week whether you will get it.” 

Then I said, “Of course, you will 
get other bids on this, and a bid 
from the man who put your other 
job in. His bid will be away under 
mine—I know it. Let me say, how- 
ever, that although he heated your 
small house in first class shape, this 
house presents an engineering prob- 
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Into Every Region 


Last year Buckley, Dement & Company 
bought and used over a million dollars 
worth of stamps for clients. 


If one were to have followed these 
numerous mailings, there would be 
scarcely a village in this country not 
visited—there would, in fact, be very few 
American homes uncalled upon. 


We mention this merely to suggest the 
far-reaching scope of Buckley-Dement 
campaigns. The service we offer you is 
backed by a wealth of practical! experience 
gained from these numerous campaigns. 


Put your merchandising problems up to 
us—whether you are planning a large 
or a small campaign. 


A copy of our 1924 Direct Mail Data Book and Mailing List 
Catalog will be sent you free upon request 


Buckley, Dement & Company 


Direct Mail Advertising — Planned — Printed — Mailed 


1300 Jackson Boulevard Chicago 
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lem. I don’t know whether he is 
capable or not of handling the en- 
gineering problem in this larger 
home. If he is, why I wouldn't 
blame you a bit for buying from him 
if there is a big difference in price. 
If there is only a small difference in 
price, | would consider it a special 
favor to get the job and I believe 
you would not feel bad about pay- 
ing a little extra for the pains I have 
taken to go into the matter thor- 
oughly with you. That's 
something, isn’t it?” 


worth 


“It certainly is,” replied the pros- 
pect, “I appreciate what you have 
told me, but I’ve got to buy a 
furnace at the cheapest price I can 
get it.” 

The Other Salesman Fell Hard 


“All right,” I said, “let me ask 
one favor of you. Take the other 
furnace man over to your new house 
the same way that you took me. 
Don't tell him anything about my 
being here. Don’t let him know 
that you know anything about warm 
air heating. Go down in the cellar 
and say to him just what you said 
to me. ‘That furnace is to go in 
the back end of the cellar!’ and say 
it in the same tone of voice, as 
though you meant it. If my com- 
petitor agrees to put it there with- 
out any objections, you can very 
easily decide that he knows nothing 
about warm air heating. That will 
give you a basis to decide whether 
you want to pay for engineering 
skill in installing a system, or just 
for a furnace.” 

Three days later I got a call on 
the phone to come up to the house. 
When I got there he asked me for 
my contract—I had already given 
him the price. He signed the con- 
tract at once. Just before I left | 
said, “I certainly thank you for giv- 
ing me the job. I know I am about 
$15 higher than the other man.” 

“You are like h—l,” he said. “You 
are $40 over the other man, but that 
d—— fool agreed t» put the furnace 
slap up against the wall in the back 
end of the cellar! That's all I 
wanted to know about his knowl- 
edge of warm air heating. I have 
already obtained $20 worth of in- 
formation from you, and I know 
that I'll get $20 more in service in 
the way you install the job.” 

That is what I mean by using 
strategy in selling service and qual- 
1ty. 
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insures thirty to seventy 
per cent more protection 
by test to goods shipped 
in Mid-West boxes. 
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The High Corrugations of Mid-West Boxes 
are Arched Like a Tunnel for Strength 


|S peempleeeraniy have found that an arched construction is the strongest protec- 
tion against the crushing pressures to which a tunnel is ordinarily subjected. 


Likewise, it has been proved that goods shipped in Mid- 
West boxes are proportionately protected—because of the | Three Distinctive 

high, strong, resilient corrugations, similarly arched, Mid-West Features 
forming the walls of this popular | Actyihine its name implies 
package. Tests have demonstrated | tes from spliting and 
and usage verified its unusual strength | Omer score: insures tight 
and aggressive resistance to shock and | im" “°° = 
pressure, reasons why many of the 
world’s largest shippers use the Mid-West product exclu- 
sively, often saving hundreds of dollars on one shipment. 
Additional protection is provided by the high test liners 
called for in railroad specifications—a guarantee of 
unexcelled quality. 


Why take chances on miscellaneous boxes? We fit our 


300 Ibs. on a Mid-West water- ; 
proof box for two minutes, with Package to your goods— the proper and most economical 
wet, but as good as before. = Way. Write us for an expert designer. No obligation. 


Boxes in your field is entirely 


due to their filling a need— 


BETTER Free ‘‘Perfect Package’’ Data Sheet on request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18TH FLOOR CONWAY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Corrugated Fibre Board Products 
Solid Fibre Board 
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Section of Ohio as shown on Blum’s Maps 


NO TERRITORY 
OMITTED 


When You Plan With 


BLUM’S 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 


You can cover every possible corner of 
prospective selling territory with Blum’s 
Atlas. It shows all worth-while towns, 
railroads and interurban trollies, cost per 
mile, hotel rates, and data absolutely 
essential to the planning of an economical 
and effective selling campaign. 

The COMMERCIAL ATLAS is com- 
piled just for the use of the sales 
manager and is kept strictly up-to- 
date. 


Full size, linen paper edition 
NIK22 AOS: cso oacwawsnnae $25.00 
Junior edition, 12x14......... 15.00 


Wall Map of U. S. 


Especially adapted for interstate routing, 
mounted on linen, compo board or cork. 
SIZE 84x60 inches. Price $20.00 upward 
according to mounting. 

Pocket edition showing every town from 
20,000 up—20x30 in., 75e—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Blum’s Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
tegether with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25c each—at Hotels and Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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Popular Sales Fallacies 


Some excerpts from an address 
by Roy B. Simpson before the 
Sales Managers’ Association of St. Louis 


WANT to talk about a few 
popular fallacies which have a 
very vital bearing on our work 
as sales managers. I am going to 
discuss advertising fallacies be- 
cause every man who is managing 
an advertising campaign is a sales 


manager. The most successful sales 
managers in the world are those 


who are also skilled in the use of 
advertising. 

The sales manager should be the 
real advertising boss of his company 
because advertising is one of the 
most important adjuncts for making 
sales. For this reason, I will try to 
give you some practical thoughts to 
take back to your desk and work out 
according to the practical needs of 
your business. 


Beautiful But Dumb! 

One of the most popular tallacies 
is that a thing must be good because 
it looks good. We are prone to 
judge men as well as advertising by 
external appearances. 

Most of you sales nanagers have 
at some time in your life been un- 
duly influenced by the appearance of 
a good-looking man who applied for 
a position. <A great, big, imposing 
fellow walked up to your desk. He 
was a regular Apollo—one of the 
most beautiful specimens you ever 
laid your eyes on, but after you 
talked to him a few minutes you 
found that he was all looks and 
nothing else. He presented a pretty 
package, but the contents of that 
package were not worth very much. 

Much of our present-day advertis- 
ing is beautiful in appearance, but 
that’s about all you can say for it. 
It may cause you to say—‘“what a 
wonderful advertisement this is”— 
and if it does, you can bet your last 
cent that this advertisement is a 
failure when it comes to making 
sales. Again we have a pretty pack- 
age with worthless contents. 

On the other hand, if the adver- 
tising causes you to say “what a 
wonderful motor car this is” or 
“that’s the kind of overcoat I want,” 
you can be sure that the advertising 
is successful. 


In St. Louis we have some of the 
best printers in the world. They 
pride themselves on turning out 
some very fine color work. Some 
of these printers attempt to create 
ideas and write advertising to fit 
these ideas. With a fine bunch of 
samples they find it a very easy mat- 
ter to get business. Let me illus- 
trate with a concrete example: 

Two years ago a very large adver- 
tiser in St. Louis was persuaded by 
one of these printers to engage in a 
campaign which cost $40,000. The 
printer spread out his samples be- 
fore the advertiser and they looked 
so good that the advertiser enthu- 
siastically said: “Any man who can 
turn out stuff like this is a good ad- 
vertising man.” 

This advertiser did not think to 
take the names of the firms for 
which this literature was printed. 
He should have done so. He should 
have asked these other advertisers 
whether this beautifully printed 
literature produced the kind of re- 
sults they expected. 


Pretty Advertising Doesn’t Sell 


He failed to do this and as a re- 
sult he engaged the services of a 
printing concern who knew all about 
the production of good printed mat- 
ter, but were undoubtedly very 
poor advertising men. Again he 
had beautiful packages with worth- 
less contents. 


Sometimes I think the big maga- - 


zines must encourage the elaborate 


color illustrations. These color 
pages help to make their magazines 
more — salable. An advertising 


agency will employ an artist to paint 
a dozen pictures at a cost of $500 


or more for each painting and then 


the agency man permits one of its 
own experienced men to tackle the 
important job of writing the mes- 
sage which goes with the illustra- 
tion. This explains why so many of 
our advertisements in the magazines 
and also in the form of booklets fai! 
to harmonize with the illustrative 
treatment. 


You sales managers have a force 
of men which average up very well. 
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Each month another 
Pathescope Film 
described here 


A New Pathescope 


Industrial Motion Picture 


“ELECTRIFIED OHIO” 


interprets the meaning of “public service” for 


THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 


PUBLIC utility is more than a vast 

commercial enterprise. It is a gigan- 

tic public servant—a veritable Alad- 
din’s lamp—to a community whose very 
social] and business life is built upon the 
services a public utility is wondrously 
equipped to render. 


The enormous assemblage of dynamos, 
transmission lines, substations and various 
technical paraphernalia that are the ma- 
terial equipment of a public utility—these 
are but the means of creating and convey- 
ing to a waiting multitude the infinite serv- 
ices of light, heat, power, transportation 
and communication that make possible most 
of its modern activities. 


How to make the woman at the electric 
washing machine, the lady-of-the-house 
serving breakfast with the help of electric 
toaster, percolator and other table acces- 
sories, the man-of-business on the street- 
car, or all of them in an evening made 
bright by myriad electric lights—how to 
make these, and thousands more, see in 
these, today’s commonplaces, the essential 
activities of the public utility, is a problem 
not easy of solution. 


The Ohio Power Company is solving this 
problem, and several others, by the use of a 
new Industrial Motion Picture made by the 
Pathéscope Film Service. This picture is 
doing four things: 
Improving public relations and 
good-will; 
Increasing the sale of power and 
appliances; 
Helping to increase customer 
ownership of the company’s se- 
curities; 


We invite an opportunity to demonstrate the Pathescope 
Film service to you, either at your office or the Pathescope 


Salon. Write for booklet, ‘‘Selling with Motion Pictures. 


Willard B. Cook, President 


The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 


Suite 1824 Aeolian Bldg., 35 W. 42nd St., New York 


Promoting loyalty and coordination 
among its widely scattered em- 
ployees. 


The Pathéscope Film Service has specialized 
on Industrial Motion Pictures of public 
utility operations, visualizing the services 
to consumers, “selling” the enterprise to 
stockholders, and helping to “iron out” the 
misunderstandings that so often are part of 
the contact between the public utility and 
its patrons. 

A commercial manager writes: 

“I consider this picture about the very best 
advertising we have ever had; not only does 
it reach our consumers, stockholders and 
others, telling them the story of what we 
are doing every day, when it would be im- 
possible to tell them in any other manner, 
but it also is of great benefit from the point 
of public relations with the citizens we 
serve.” 

The Pathéscope Film Service is distinctive, 
all-embracing, assuming entire responsi- 
bility for writing the scenario, taking the 
picture, making the prints (on either 
theater size or “Safety Standard” film), 
and furnishing New Premier Pathéscope 
projectors. 

The New Premier Pathéscope is a motion 
picture projector so exquisitely built that 
its brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze ex- 
pert critics. It uses only “Safety Standard” 
narrow-width film, and every Pathéscope 
projector and film bears the Approval Seal 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. They 
can be used by anyone, anywhere, any time 
without violating state, municipal, or insur- 
ance restrictions. The Pathéscope weighs 
only 23 pounds and can be carried in a 
small suitcase. 


>? 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Our clients among 
public utility and 
allied companies 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
imerican Gas & Electric Co. 
Atlantic City Eleetric Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Baldwin Locometive Co. 
Commercial Cable Company 
Foamite-Childs Corp. 
General Electric Company 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 
McGraw-Hill Company 

Ohio Power Company 

Postal Telegraph Company 
Reading Iron Company 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Tide Water Oil Company 
United Light & Railways Co. 
U. S. C. I. Pipe & Fdry. Co. 
Chattanoega Gas Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 

La Porte Gas & Elec. Co. 
G.R., G. H. & M. Ry. Co. 
lowa City Light & Power Ce. 
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“DIRECT MAIL sold for us 250,000 (Product) the cee 
first year they were on the market. The (Products) you 
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of advertising except DIRECT MAIL was used. ; 
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The Direct Mail spoken of above was organized, prepared and anc 
supplied complete by the Caxton organization. We took a new ver 
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and unidentified product, gave it a name with a distinctive selling ‘ 
appeal, conceived and worked out the merchandising plan, 
created the sales copy and art work, developed and furnished 7 
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the means for this outstanding accomplishment in marketing by the 
Direct Mail. dire 
Investigate the sales possibilities of Caxton a d a (Applied dail 
Direct Advertising) for your product. Find out about its double- 
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barreled selling force obtained by combining localized national a 
= . Y) 
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They are neither too pretty nor too 
ugly, but are well balanced. You 
wouldn’t employ a man with a good 
line of talk unless he was well 
dressed and acted like a gentleman. 
Neither should you put out advertis- 
ing unless it is pleasing in appear- 
ance. Your advertising whether it 
be the verbal or the written kind 
must be well balanced. 

If you send out men who are over- 
dressed or whose personality ex- 
ceeds their brain power in putting 
your message across, it is very likely 
you have selected men on person- 
ality alone. If you buy advertising 
because it looks good, you are judg- 
ing by external appearance without 
regard for the message it carries. 

Another popular fallacy is the 
designation of booklets, circulars 
and broadsides as “direct mail” ad- 
vertising. Why do you call it 
“direct”? 

What Is National Advertising? 

As a general thing it goes to a lot 
of people who did not invite it and 
they did not expect it. Is it more 
direct than an advertisement in the 
daily which you take 
home with you, or in the magazine 


newspaper 


which your wife invites to your 
home and for which she pays a 
price? 


All advertising which goes to the 
reader for whom it is prepared ts 
direct—it doesn’t matter whether it 
the form circular 
whether it is published in a news- 
paper or magazine. 


Is in Of a or 


Another popular fallacy is that no 
advertiser can become known as a 
“National unless he 
uses the big magazines. This 1s ab- 
solutely wrong. 


Advertiser” 


There are scores of manufacturers 
in St. Louis and elsewhere who 
never use the magazine, yet they are 
literally “National Advertisers.” If 
any of you men are in the cloak and 
suit business and are using the five 
dry goods papers which have na- 
tional circulation, you are a national 
advertiser even though the 
bined circulation of those five trade 
papers does not exceed 50,000. If 
you are selling your goods in all or 
even three-fourths our states 
and are using advertising novelties 
Which the merchants distribute to 
their customers, you are a national 
advertiser. 


com- 


of 


Still another popular fallacy and 
a very dangerous one is the belief 
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that price is an important factor in 
increasing the consumption of any 
commodity. This is a subject on 
which there is a great diversity of 
opinion. I might present my argu- 
ments and if I should invite a dis- 
cussion we would be here all after- 
noon, but I want to present the 
argument in a way that will invite 
your approval and agreement. 

In approaching this subject we 
must consider the field as a whole 
and not dea! with individual cases. 
\We must consider the law of aver- 
ages from the standpoint of a large 
market and not be influenced by 
what price-cutting might do for a 
retail store. 

In the discussion of this fallacy 
we will take the staple lines of mer- 
chandise for which there is an active 
and universal demand—such 
shoes, clothing, hosiery, shirts and 
underwear. There is a certain num- 
ber of men, women and children in 
the United States who must have 
these articles of apparel. The con- 
sumption of these articles is fixed. 


as 


Take shoes, for example. The per 


capita consumption of shoes for 
twenty-five years up to the end of 
1920 was three pairs per person. No 


amount of advertising or price-cut- 
ting has been able to change this 
average consumption per person. It 
is fixed and is almost sure to remain 
at three pairs per year for every 
man, woman and child for a long 
time to come, 


Where Increased Sales Come From 

Why is it then that some shoe 
manufacturers have enormously in- 
creased their business, while others 
have made slight gains, or no gains 
at all, and others have made losses? 

The increase 
from two 


in business 
sources. A shoe manu- 
facturer who makes a good product 
and who not advertise his 
goods may be so thoroughly en- 
trenched that he makes his increases 
from new population 
of-mouth advertising by those who 
have for years been buying and 
wearing his shoes, but this does not 
mean an increase in the average con- 
sumption of shoes. 


comes 


does 


and by word- 


On the other hand, a shoe concern 
may start with a limited capital and 
within a few years become the 
leader in its line. Its increased 
business comes from new popula- 
tion and from the advertising which 
it does to make people change their 


Our Specialty, 


if we may claim one, 


is analyzing markets and 
opportunities—and then 
making your advertising fit 
in with your sales work. 


Thus, there’s no lost mo- 
tion — every advertising 
dollar does its duty in 
helping every sales dollar 
speed profitable volume. 


e 


For everyday help, on 
everyday problems, write 


IRVIN F. PASCHALL 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising Counsel 


Mc CORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


GDVEN. 
SERVICED 


CLC e+ont ee 
NEW YORK.N.Y 


A Distinctive Letterhead 
Is Your Introduction 

to Better and 

Increased Business 


LITHOGRAPHED LETTER- 
HEADS, as we produce them, are 
truly reflective of a firm’s individu- 
ality and character. 


Make YOUR correspondence bring 


the results it should. The cost of 


lithographed letterheads over ordi- 
nary printing is negligible in quan- 
tities of 5,000 or more. 

Send Now for copy of 

“YOUR LETTERS” 

an illustrated and inter- 

esting brochure on 
letterheads 


Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographers 
30-38 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 
If it’s Lithographed —we do it! 
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HE publishers of TEXTILE WORLD wish to 
announce that they have purchased the Textile by 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia, Pa., in- to 
cluding “Posselt’s Textile Journal” and the entire + 
Posselt Textile Library. we 
‘“Posselt’s Textile Journal,” which has been held in ca 
high regard for many years as a technical monthly, | 
__ a has been merged with TEXTILE WORLD. The a 
November issue of “‘Posselt’s” was the last one pub- io 
In a Nutshell i sui 
ished separately. a 
ail fe Sg sora son This makes a total of ten papers that have been con- SIN 
paige ane bane solidated since the establishment of the “ancestor”’ a 
$1,000,000. of the present TEXTILE WORLD in 1868. ‘i 
. cae ee It is and always has been the purpose of the owners 
over 250 hands each. of TEXTILE WORLD to furnish the executives of 
sc i ir Ree this industry with real information of both a tech- in 
—Oee-aetile -ok tans nical and news-nature—to help them solve their suc 
0 aaa aici problems—to keep a few steps ahead of present ad 
PA yee pre ee ee methods and practices—to furnish as much guidance the 
Iron Industries in capital and inspiration as it is possible to come from a group 
ee piminnces of wide-awake editors in love with their jobs. 
3. Second in value of prod- ™ 
—— census) $5,127,- In short, it has been the constant aim to make TEX- int 
ss ii til cal TILE WORLD so necessary to the operation and - 
nually for new mill construc- management of a modern textile mill that no pro- wil 
ee gressive mill executive could afford not to read it. _ 
chinery, equipment and sup- if 
ne Naturally, this policy has made TEXTILE WORLD wre 
Biss aa a valuable advertising medium, and the advertise- ing 
. ments have further enhanced the reader’s interest in adv 
this publication. gre: 
TEXTILE WORLD can be used by advertisers “yl 
with the assurance that by so doing they are cover- Wa 
ing the textile industry. nan 
tion 
Information about the marketability in the = 
textile industry of any industrial product sa 
will be gladly furnished on request \\ 
tion 
and 
long 
gree 
isa. 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Ag 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
]e ¢ 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
nc 
learn 
eee 
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brands. This manufacturer by em- 
ploying aggressive advertising and 
sales methods may grow at a rate 
which largely exceeds the popula- 
tion increase in the territory which 
he covers, therefore he builds up 


his business by taking business 
away from some other manufac- 
turer. 


He may make a good product and 
by reason of his volume may be able 
to sell at a lower price than an old 
manufacturer and in this case price 
helps the manufacturer get business, 
but it does not increase the per 
capita consumption of shoes. 

A retail dealer who sells Manhat- 
tan shirts may cut the price fifty 


cents. This special price may per- 
suade me to leave the dealer | 
have been patronizing and buy 


six Manhattan shirts, but the cut 
price doesn’t help the manufacturer 
of these shirts and it doesn’t increase 
my consumption of shirts. 


More Study Needed 

This is an individual case which 
involves the retail merchant and 
such arguments as this might invite 
a discussion, but we are dealing with 
the market as a whole. 

Price never proved anything 
about the quality of an article. The 
quality of a piece of goods is built 
into it. The folks who use it have a 
fair idea of what it is worth. They 
will buy it again—if it gives them 
satisfaction and the price is fair. 

In conclusion let me say that our 
greatest need in advertising and sell- 
ing is a deeper and keener study of 
advertising and selling problems. A 
great many of our men have stopped 
growing. Some people say it is one 
of the after effects of the World 
War, but be that.as it may, I can 
name presidents of great organiza- 
tions who do not read anything be- 
sides their market reports, their 
sales sheets and their financial state- 
ments. 

When any man reaches the posi- 
tion where he thinks he is ripened 
and matured, he is very likely to go 
dead. Ripe fruit soon rots. As 
long as a man is willing to be called 
green, he is going to grow and there 
is a chance for him. 

Age is not determined by years 
and wrinkles as much as it is by 
the condition of the heart and mind. 
A man who keeps his heart young 
and his mind fresh is constantly 
learning, growing and_ receiving 
fresh impressions. 


ROTOSPEED'S New 
ART and IDEA SERVICE 


48° 


Use this Outfit 10 Days FREE! 


See what it will do for you 


If you want to know how you can keep 
in closer contact with your salesmen 
—inspire them with new enthusiasm 
and “‘pep,’’ give them new sales ideas 
in a graphic manner and so secure 
more intensive work from them—then 
mail the coupon below. We wantyou 
to find out by actual personal experience 
how the Rotospeed and the Rotospeed 
method will assist you in getting bigger, 
better results from your sales force. 
We now offer to send 

you the complete Roto- he Tus cmnen 
speed equipment and | “== 
service for ten days’ free | = 
trial. 


ROTOSLLLR 


Without the use of type 
or cuts, without fuss, 
muss or delay, the Roto- | “'*"" 
speed Stencil Duplicator | tires 
prints clean-cut form let- | 
ters that look like neatly | 


| tha past 3D Years 


Vy Write now. 


Only $48.50 Complete 


With a Rotospeed machine in your 
office you can secure immediate re- 
sults. Ina day’s time you will find 
ita big aid to you in your work—a 
business-stimulator and a time-saver. 
At the end of ten days you can make 
up your mind whether you want to 
keep itornot. If you donot, the trial 
will cost you nothing. If you do, the 
entire equipment will cost you only 
$48.50. There are no 
higher priced models— 
no additional equipment 
to buy. This price in- 
cludes everything need- 
ed for all kinds of 
duplicating work. 


Salés Growth Arf 
The Rotospeed machine 
has proved a valuable 
aid to many sales 
managers. You are 
risking nothing. 


pee a ee eel 


Simply 


typed originals. It prints 

a complete type-written bulletin with 
striking headlines, clever illustrations 
and facsimile signature all in one oper- 
ation and at a cost that is practically 
nothing. 

You can take the bulletins furnished 
you by the Dartnell Corporation and 
print your own message to your sales 
force on the back of them quickly and 
economically. [In this way you can 
get a double message across at very 
little expense ortrouble. In case of a 
change in price, a new policy or any 
contingency which requires quick ac- 
tion you can print up bulletins or let- 
ters and have them in the mails in a 
couple of hours with a Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator. 


mail the coupon. 
Indicate whether you want us to ship 
the machine at once, on ten days’ 
free trial, or, furnish you with book- 
let, samples and further details of 
our offer. 


THE ROTOSPEED Co. 
Dept. BQ-1 Dayton, Ohio 


The Rotospeed Co., Dept. BQ-1, 


CUT OUT~-- MAIL COUPON 


Dayton, Ohio 


C) Please send me complete a machine and free trial 


equipment. After 10 days’ tria 
the machine, 


will pay $48.50 or return 


Please send me samples of work, booklet and details of 
your free trial offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 


Address 
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Make 


Kansas City 


Your Test City 


Kansas City stands out particularly well 
as a testing ground for new advertising 
campaigns. When you form plans for 
your campaign —take into consideration 
the following facts about Kansas City: 


Evening and Sunday average circulation for 1923 239,218 


ya ee ee 233,327 
THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


It offers, through The Star, the lowest advertising 
rate in America. 


It is the only city in America where complete cover- 
age is secured by a single medium and at a single cost. 


It is a city where distribution is made easy because 
of the certain response to Star advertising. 


It is an average American metropolitan city. 
It is not so large as to make the test prohibitive. 
It is a city of normal growth—not the result of a 


boom. 


It is the most American city, having the smallest per- 
centage of foreign born population of any large city 
in America. 


It is a city to which many rural buyers come each day 
for merchandise. 


It is a city which has for years maintained an even 
tenor of prosperity. 


It is a city which dominates the vast trade territory 
of the Great Southwest. 
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Should you be one of those 
managers who is convinced that 
the‘‘grain districts’ have stopped 
buying, don’t read this article—it 
may cause you to change your mind 


sales 


What KansasCity Buys-and How 


AST summer, when no one was 
|; thinking of real estate, when 
everyone supposed to 
have stopped buying everything but 
vacation accessories, Kansas Cityans 
—particularly the real estate fra- 
ternity—were startled with a double 
page advertisement announcing that 
residential lots were to be placed on 
sale in a new addition to be called 
“Indian Village.” 


Was 


The first advertisement appeared 
June 17th. The same day, which 
was the day of the first inkling the 
public had of the property, 864 auto- 
mobiles visited the subdivision. 
Salesmen on hand waiting to receive 
the visitors signed up contracts to 
the extent of $41,000 that day and 
later in the week closed an addi- 
tional $26,000 worth of contracts. 

Campaigning Against Odds 

The following Sunday another big 
spread was used, and during that 
week a total of $159,360 worth of 
contracts were signed. The cam- 
paign continued for ten weeks— 
until August 19th, at which time a 
total of $957,775 worth of property 
had been sold. 


E. J. Sweeney, owner of the big 
automobile school bearing his name, 
owned the property, and directed 
the sales and advertising campaign. 
When he decided to put the prop- 
erty on sale every real estate man 
he talked with advised him against 
immediate action. It was too hot, 
real estate was not selling, people 
Were in no mood to think of buying 


residential lots, and besides things 
were a little quiet just then. At 
least that’s what Sweeney’s friends 
told him. In spite of their well 
meant advice Sweeney decided on a 
ten weeks’ campaign of pages and 
double pages in a Sunday paper, 
backed up with smaller advertise- 
ments during the week. 


A total of 22,356 automobiles 
visited the property during the ten 
weeks, 303 people made telephone 
inquiries, 3,004 coupons were clipped 
from the advertising and sent in for 
information, and 303 people using 
the street cars visited the property. 

This campaign is cited to show 
that adequate advertising, properly 
backed up by able sales effort, will 
usually bring results commensurate 
with the effort. Perhaps readers of 
newspapers in any other city would 
have responded as quickly, or in as 
great numbers, but from the sales 
manager’s standpoint this campaign 
is interesting, for it shows the 
strength of a campaign that is con- 
centrated in a comparatively small 
territory, and which is big enough 
to arouse the community interest. 


Accepts New Ideas Quickly 


The manner in which Kansas 
Cityans caught the spirit of this cam- 
paign and forgot hot weather to go 
out and buy real estate is typical of 
the city and its people—they are in- 
clined to set aside tradition, forget 
precedent and go right ahead and 
do what seems to them the thing to 
do, whether it was ever done before 


or not. A live wire in Kansas City 
may rest assured that he will find 
plenty of company, and that if his 
idea is sound, he may count on the 
utmost cooperation from the citizens 
of this aggressive community, even 
though that idea may be slightly un- 
mindful of precedent or tradition. 
This aggressive spirit of Kansas 
City is reflected in the manner in 
which Kansas City capital went 
after the oil business, and brought 
to the city a number of large inde- 
pendent oil companies. It is claimed 
that the bankers in Kansas City 
were among the first in the south- 
west and mid-west to extend 
open arms to the oil interests. It 
has long been an open secret that 
legitimate oil enterprises have been 
hampered for lack of finances. 


Kansas City Welcomes Oil Trade 

The oil business having been 
so honeycombed with hangers-on 
and “gyp” promoters, conservative 
bankers could not be blamed for 
elevating their eyebrows at sight of 
an oil man. With the interests of 
their depositors in mind, hundreds 
of bankers adopted a_ hands-off 
policy with reference to the entire 
oil industry. But some years ago 
some of the leading Kansas City 
bankers began to sort the sheep 
from the goats in the oil business, 
and one by one they began to ex- 
tend a helping hand to the men be- 
hind the petroleum industry. Oil 
men went to dozens of other cities 
seeking aid, only to be met with cold 
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shoulders, but in Kansas City the 
right sort of oil companies found an 
early welcome. Result? Kansas 
City is today one of the major oil 
distributing and refining centers. 
Many of the independent oil com- 
panies have headquarters in Kansas 
City and bring a vast amount of 


Public parks are plentiful 


money and employment to this 
market. 

In approaching the Kansas City 
market the sales manager will note 
first that Kansas City is not the 
typical dinner-pail town, despite its 
increasing importance as a manufac- 
turing and industrial center. It is 
primarily a distributing market, and 
a different type of population finds 
its way to a distributing center from 
that which is 


drawn to a manu- 
facturing and industrial locality. 
Traveling salesmen, branch man- 


agers, credit men, office men, and 
executives of distributing organiza- 
tions form a large part of the Kan- 
sas City metropolitan market, hence 
we have a consuming market that is 
quick to accept new ideas, and alert 
in their response to advertising. 
This responsiveness to advertising 
is shown by the results from a re- 
cently completed campaign by the 
manufacturers of Eline’s chocolates. 
This campaign took the form of a 
prize contest. In the first double 
page spread which announced the 
campaign an offer of $20,000 in 
prizes was made for the best titles 
to a picture. This picture showed a 
fond father coming home. Behind 
his back he holds a bar of Eline’s, 
and his two children are running out 
to greet him. For the best title to 
the picture a ten-day trip to New 
York, Niagara, Atlantic City, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and Milwaukee, or the 
equivalent in cash was_ offered. 
Other prizes ranged down to dolls, 
roller skates, and boxes of choco- 


lates. Every person submitting a 
title was presented with a pocket 
dictionary. 

The newspaper under whose au- 
spices the contest was conducted 
was literally flooded with answers. 
Thousands of them came from all 
over Kansas City and the surround- 
ing territory. Demand on the job- 
bers exceeded the supply and the 
three salesmen from the factory 
found it impossible to make calls 


Typical residence street in Kansas 


City 
fast enough to take care of 
the requests for merchandise. Many 
dealers sent special messengers to 
obtain window and store advertising 
material to hook up with the news- 
paper advertising. 

This responsiveness to advertis- 
ing and added sales effort which 
sales managers have found in Kan- 
sas City came in good stead last fall 
when the publicity about the price 
of wheat was at its height. Sales 
managers who were unfamiliar with 
this market feared that Kansas City 
and its territory would present a dis- 
mal outlook for increased sales, and 
while some lines of business did 
show a loss in the Kansas City ter- 
ritory, the Dartnell investigator 
found that the sales manager who 
went after business intensively and 
forgot the so-called depression on 
account of wheat prices rolled up 
sales records which any district and 
division manager might 
proud to point to. 


well be 


The branch manager of a manu- 
facturer of household goods said in 
commenting on business conditions 
in the states served out of the 
Kansas City branch, “When time 


came to set quotas last year we re. 
solved to go right ahead and fight 
for business, utterly disregarding 
the widespread fear of poor business 
due to the agricultural situation. 
We mapped out a vigorous cam- 
paign, and made particular efforts 
to get the jobbers behind us. In- 
stead of curtailing our sales effort 
and cutting down our sales forces 
salesman went back to his 
regular territory and started in to 
offset the expected slump by work- 
ing harder. At the end of the year 
we showed an increase over 1922 of 
more than $700,000, which amounts 
to practically a thirty per cent in- 
crease. This additional business 
was turned in by nine salesmen 
who cover the very states where 
we have heard such direful tales 
about the conditions of the 


every 


ao 


Kansas City ranks third in flour milling 


farmer due to wheat prices. At the 
beginning of the year we made a 
thorough credit investigation of 
every possible account in our terri- 
tory. If we felt that a certain ac- 
count was good for, say, $700, our 
salesman was held responsible for 
selling him that amount.” 

This particular manufacturer 
warehouses stocks in Kansas City 
for immediate shipments, and on 
orders requiring quick shipment 
they are able to ship up to a car- 
load on the same day, or not later 
than one day after the order is re- 
ceived. 

The importance of Kansas City as 
a distributing center is shown by 
the number of nationally known 
concerns whose branches thaintain 
stocks there. Six hundred package 
cars are dispatched daily from Kan- 
sas City, deliveries to all points in 
the territory generally spoken of as 
the great Southwest. This package 
car service enables shipments from 
Kansas City to reach Memphis, 
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Save Express 


As a national distributing center 
for advertising matter, Kansas City oc- 
cupies a_ strategic location. Its 13 
trunk line railways, 32 subsidiary lines 
and 7 interurban lines enable adver- 
tisers to reach quickly and economical- 
ly the great market centers of the 


Middle West and the West. 


The table at the right is an example 
of the saving you can make on express 
charges by having Quigley produce 
your posters, window displays and deal- 
er helps in Kansas City; then ship 
them from “The Heart of America” 
direct to the point of use. 

Quigley Lithographing Company has 
large facilities for producing all types 
of posters, window displays, counter 
cards, store hangers and all forms of 
commercial printing. For 32 years 
Quigley has been producing distinctive 
outdoor advertising for customers in 
every state of the Union. 

We are prepared to serve not only 
the national advertiser who requires 
long runs, but sectional or local ad- 


| Quigley Lithog 


CATALOGS. BOOKLETS. 
CIRCULARS. PUBLICATIONS. 
COLOR PRINTING. 

STREET RAILWAY TRANSFERS. 
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— Postage — 


and merchandising efforts. 
“Putting It Over With Posters” 


Posters are one of the great forces 


Freight — 


vertisers who desire to use effective post- 
ers and dealers helps in their advertising 


SEE WHAT YOU SAVE IN EXPRESS CHARGES 
When Shipping Posters From Kansas City 
This table shows the comparative cost of shipping ten 
24-sheet posters (weighing 35 pounds when packed) 
to representative market centers, from New York and 
from Kansas City. Based on actual rates for first 
class express, the manner in which most poster orders 


are shipped. 
Cost From Cost From Quigley 


Shipments to New York Kansas City Saves You 
Loui & .93 $. 


i 3) $1.55 9 62 
Oklahoma City......... 2.55 1.22 1.33 
POGE WOUEN o nc cceccaess 2.81 1.52 1.29 
PE ccntatennnences 3.06 1.61 1.45 
[ | (eee ener 2.09 -86 1.23 
| a 4.07 2.72 1.35 
Salt Laake City ......... 4.06 2.55 1.51 
Portland, Ore. ......... 5.14 3.84 1.30 
Seattle, Wash. ......... 5.13 3.84 1.29 
Wichita, Kans.......... 2.46 -95 1.51 
Nashville, Tenn. ....... 1.68 1.39 .29 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 1.41 1.17 .24 
a Se 1.45 1.17 -28 
Louisville, Ky.......... 1.45 -95 -50 
Total Cost, shipping from New York............ $38.91 
Total Cost, shipping from Kansas City ......... 24.72 


TOTAL SAVINGS, “THE QUIGLEY WAY”. $14.19 


Think of the saving on a national showing requiring 
27,000 or more pesters! 


WINDOW DISPLAYS. TACK CARDS. 


hing G 

raphing Go. 

115-17:19-21 W.5% ST. KANSAS CIT% MO. 
COMMERCIAL POSTERS. CLOTH BANNERS. 


ARTISTS. DESIGNERS. ENGRAVERS. 


Buy Posters and Window Displays 
In “The Heart of America” 


Time 


in modern selling. They make friends 
of the color-loving man; impel the eye- 
minded woman to heed their buying 
appeal; cause the impressionable child 
to stand in awe and remember their 
message. 

How posters narrow the wedge of 
selling cost in the business dollar and 
help level the high peak of distribu- 
tion costs is told in Quigley’s latest 
booklet, ‘Putting It Over With Post- 
ers." Copies of this booklet will be 
sent without charge to advertisers and 
prospective advertisers who request it. 


Send for This 


FREE 


Booklet 


if MEMO; 
| Hand This to! 
Your Secretary | 


Send to Quigley Lithograph- 
ing Co., 115-121 West Fifth | 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri, 
for “Futting It Over With | 
Posters,” their new and in- 
teresting booklet on advertis- | 
ing by means of posters, win- 
dow displays, counter cards, | 
etc. 
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Chicago 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


The Gateway 
to New England 


New Haven has been 
long noted as a_ special- 
ized center for manufac- 
turing industries. Its 
products are world fam- 
45,000 em- 
ployees are daily engaged 
in over 800 industries of 


ous. Over 


diversified nature. 


Approximately $56,- 
000,000 in value of raw 
material and fuel is used 
in converting into fin- 
ished products valued at 
over $200,000,000. 


New Haven isahighly 
prosperous community 
with a large percentage 
of wage earners owning 
This 


rich field can be covered 


their own homes. 


successfully only by ad- 
vertising in 


THE 


NEW HAVEN 


REGISTER 


New Haven’s leading 


In this com- 
munity The Register is 


newspaper. 


supreme with a circula- 
tion of over 37,000 copies 
net paid per issue. A cir- 
culation greater than the 


next two New Haven 
papers combined. Adver- 
tising in The Register 


provides the quickest, 
cheapest and best results. 


The JULIUS MATHEWS 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York Boston 


Detroit 
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Kansas City’s strategic situation as the hub of thirteen trunk lines explains 
its importance as a distributing center 


Tennessee, in one day, Little Rock 
in two days, El Paso in four days 
and Los Angeles and all the other 
Pacific Coast ports in seven days. 

The retail situation in Kansas 
City is quite unlike that of many of 
the eastern cities. In the first place 
Kansas City has never welcomed 
chain stores to any great extent, 
there being comparatively few in 
the city. While the downtown 
shopping center is well served by 
several branches of national drug 
stores, and the cigar chains, the 
grocery field is largely confined to 
independent grocers. 


Distribution Without Resistance 

“We find few dealers of the for- 
eign type such as abound in the 
Hamtramack neighborhood in De- 
troit,” said a food product sales 
manager, “and when we put a new 
product on the market we find it 
much easier to obtain distribution 
before the advertising starts. With 
the possible exception of one or two 
other cities our introductory cam- 
paigns, and periodical drives of cer- 
tain specialties, go over with less re- 
sistance in Kansas City than any 
other city near its size in the coun- 
try. We have two men who work 
Kansas City, Missouri, one who 
works Kansas City, Kansas, and a 
small Kansas territory immediately 
tributary to the metropolitan dis- 
trict. Occasionally when we put on 
a special drive we call in from three 
to five additional men, depending 
upon the length of time we have to 
devote to the drive and the speed 
with which we want to put it over; 
but from year in and year out work 
the three men whose headquarters 
are in Kansas City are easily able 
to take care of the retail trade. 

This was the opinion expressed by 
T. C. Monahan, of the food and 
grocery sales department of the H. 
D. Lee Company, perhaps the larg- 
est grocery distributors west of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Monahan said, “Backed 
up by proper advertising and sales 
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‘Kansas City, Kansas, a 1924 popula- 


effort any meritorious product will 
quickly win distribution in Kansas 
City. I would advise the sales man- 
ager coming to Kansas City to make 
a special effort to win the jobbers’ 
The job- 
bers’ men can put over a product 
with much less resistance than the 
specialty men, although few manu- 
facturers should hope to cover this 
market adequately without using 
specialty men to back up the job- 
bers’ salesmen. In the past year we 
have watched a number of success- 
ful campaigns. We have seen a 
number of products put over in a 
big way in Kansas City for the first 
time. Some of these products had 
gone along with meager sales for 
many years, but when a real cam- 
paign was put behind them, sales 
responded in a most gratifying man- 
ner. 


The “Kansas City” Territory 


salesmen’s cooperation. 


The matter of obtaining jobber 
cooperation in Kansas City, like in 
nearly every other city, largely de- 
pends upon the kind of sales man- 
ager or salesmen in charge of the 
territory. One sales manager will 
complain that the jobbers’ men give 
little attention to anything but their 
own private brands, while other 
salesmen and sales managers boast 
of the most intensive jobber coopera- 
tion in Kansas City. 

Sales managers should not forget 
that what is spoken of as Kansas 
City usually takes into considera- 
tion the smaller Kansas City across 
the river, but in the state of Kansas. 
These two towns are served by the 
same public utilities and are prac- 
tically one city. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, claims a population of 395,187, 
according to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, while the same authority gives 


tion of 117,395. So the sales man- 
ager in setting quotas for these two 
cities must figure on a market com- 
prising a population of more than 
half a million, in addition to the 


Pp 


—Add this new common- 
wealth to your map. It’sa 
circle—radius 150 miles. 


,Call it ‘‘Globe-Democrat 
Influence.’’ The capital is 
St. Louis. 


The population exceeds 
4% millions. The wealth is 
based on a wider variety of 
natural resources and indus- 
try than any other state can 
show. 


The Globe-Democrat serves 
the entire 49th state. No 
other single newspaper even 
claims such coverage. 
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Mobe 


At the Center of the | ae Population 


es | 
e 
4gState Within this busy city of railroad shops, factories and 


coal mines, live 14,872 people. Within Moberly’s tributary 
trade area are approximately 70,000. 


Railroads and hard surfaced highways have made of 
Moberly a mecca in north central Missouri. 


Moberly, in turn, looks to St. Louis as her logical trad- 
ing center. Globe-Democrat advertising tells the dealers and 
consumers of Moberly what is new in merchandise. 


And Moberly, with bank deposits of approximately 
$4,000,000, is a rare market. 


Consider how your advertising in the Globe-Democrat 
can help your turnover in such stores as these—even as far 
away as Moberly: 


59 Groceries 11 Drug Stores 
18 Auto Dealers and Garages 
4 Building Material Dealers 5 Hardware Stores 
6 Jewelers 7 Shoe Stores 
5 Dry Goods Stores 6 Men’s Furnishing Stores 
8 Furniture Stores 2 Stationers 
10 Confectioners 


Remember—that Moberly’s representative people read 
the Globe-Democrat regularly. 


Globe-Memocre 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


BP. BG Ce Tee... cess New York C. Geo. Krogness......... San Francisco 
Gee By Go vc cicescencvesas Chicago Dorland Agency, Ltd............ London 
le Wee IR aed cetevucdwucwin Detroit Asso. American Newspapers....... Paris 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


On Unsold 
Calendars 


\\ Single Calendars $ .75 
\ Three Calendars 
\ for . . 1.75 
Six Calendars 
for «is 3225 
Twelve Calendars 
for . . 6.00 


The regular price of these 
Calendars is $1.25 each 


Universal 


Desk 
Calendar 


The most practical calendar 
on the market contains these 
special features: 


Generous Memorandum 
Space 


Eight Telephone Index 
Cards 


Parcel Post Rate Card 
Daily Day and Date 


Three Months Calendars 
always in sight 


Calendar Cards 
1923-24-25 


for 


Put One on Every Desk 


THE 
SOUTHGATE PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 


population in the western half of 
Missouri, Kansas, Southern Nebras- 
ka and Oklahoma, and a fair share of 
Arkansas, Texas and Colorado. 


While of course there are many 
manufacturers and some distributors 
in Kansas City who serve a much 
larger territory, and some who serve 
the entire country, the territory 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph is looked upon as the natural 
jobbing and wholesaling territory 
served by Kansas City. 


The City’s Source of Wealth 

The thirteen trunk lines which 
serve Kansas City provide a_ net- 
work of transportation facilities ex- 
tending in every direction. That this 
railroad equipment, ample as it is, 
does not provide unusual facilities 1s 
shown by the healthy increase in 
car loadings out of Kansas City for 
1923. Up to and including the week 
of December 15, 1923, 48,322,282 
cars were loaded and shipped out of 
Kansas City for the year. This is 
an increase of 7,000,000 cars over 
1922 and 10,000,000 cars over 1921. 

Wealth in Kansas City is derived 
from live stock and the packing in- 
dustry, grain, oil, lumber and gen- 
eral agricultural products. The live- 
stock and packing industry in Kan- 
sas City ranks second only to that of 
Chicago. In 1923 a total of 148,506 
carloads of livestock were received 
at the stockyards at Kansas City. 

Kansas City ranks third as a flour 
milling center, the 1923 output being 
5,385,431 barrels, an increase of 
677,467 barrels over 1922. The 
Ralston-Purina) Company of St. 
Louis, Kansas City’s 
facilities for receiving and shipping 
grain and hay, has just completed 
a new factory for the plant in what 
is known as the East Bottoms of 
Kansas City. This new plant cost 
approximately $750,000 and will 
have a grain storage capacity of one 
million bushels of grain, and tanks 
for storing 400,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses used in the manufacture of 
mixed feed for livestock and poultry. 
The Kansas City Flour Mills Com- 
pany erected a new plant with a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 barrels daily, which 
did its share in turning out a vol- 
ume of flour and mill products hav- 
ing a total value of $34,142,784 in 
1923. 

Postoffice receipts for Kansas 
City rank sixth in the United States, 
this perhaps being largely due to the 


recognizing 


growth of the mail order industries 
which maintain enormous branch 
plants in Kansas City. 

As a market for modern home ap- 
pliances, automobiles and other re- 
cent improvements, Kansas City of- 
fers a market greater than usually 
found in cities of its size. One elec- 
trical appliance distributing organ- 
ization selling a household specialty 
sold more machines than did the 
Chicago branch, despite the differ- 
ence in total population, and the 
greater number of wired homes in 
the Chicago market. Another dis- 
tributing organization selling vac- 
uum sweepers hung up a record of 
more than six thousand sales of 
sweepers, which was approximately 
1,500 above the quota set at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Figures are dull, dry, uninterest- 
ing things, but they show the im- 
portance of Kansas City’s wholesale 
business, so let’s have a look at the 
1923 business in several leading 
lines. We are indebted to the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce for 
these figures which were compiled 
arly in January and are the only 
reliable figures thus far compiled on 
the 1923 volume. 


Wholesale Trade Is Heavy 


Automobiles, tires, trucks, and ‘ac- 
cessories, $128,666,000; agricultural 
implements and tractors, $35,000,- 
000; creamery and dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, $24,385,415; dry 
goods, furnishings and notions, $26,- 
271,410; hay, grain and straw, $108,- 
449,521; lumber, $70,000,000; oils, 
$42,837,410; groceries and canned 
goods, $36,841,459; hardware, iron 
and steel products, $30,691,337. 

This is, of course, only a few of 
the leading lines of industry but it 
is indicative of the vast amount of 
business transacted in Kansas City 
in a year. The sales manager who 
goes after his share of it, who plans 
his campaign in this market, and 
backs it up with aggressive adver- 
tising, with adequate space, and 
does not expect miracles in a day, 
will find it a market of more than 
average responsiveness. 


Total sales for 1923 of the Fuller 
Brush Company amounted to $14.- 
874,734.65, which is an increase of 
thirty per cent over the previous 
year’s record. During 1924 nearly 
half a million dollars will be spent in 
national advertising. 
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Problems Which Bothered Three of 
Our Readers Last Month 


This department is to help you. If you have a problem send 


1t 1n. 

Editor SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Will you please advise us what is now 
considered the proper ratio of net profits a 
salesman should make for his employer as 
compared with his salary and expenses? For 


instance, if his salary is $5,000 a year, and 
his expenses are $1,000 a year, 


roughly $175,000 worth of business a 
year. If the profit on sales is five 
per cent he should produce approxi- 
mately $125,000. In using this 
formula, of course, the selling ex- 


No charge—no obligation—no names mentioned 


not be translated into dollars and 
cents. Indeed, many concerns feel 
highly pleased if salesmen in some 
territories produce sufficient busi- 
ness to barely pay their salaries, and 

do not take into consid- 


making a total expense of $6,000 
a year, exclusive of sales de- 
partment overhead, what net 
profit should the employer ex- 
pect to receive? 


Most concerns do not 


Questions if We Can't 


eration the general and 
sales overhead at ali. 


These Men Will Answer Your parseath 


Editor SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Two months ago we sent out 


figure a salesman’s profit 
against his invididual op- 
erating expense, but add 
to the salesman’s salary 
and direct expense a pro- 
rata share of the total 
sales overhead. To illus- 


The Dartnell Corporation has asked a number of men, 
whom it regards as outstanding authorities in their line, 
to cooperate with the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT in 
helping them solve the problems of subscribers. We have 
divided sales management up into a number of its more 
important fields and phases, and hope to have someone 
in each field to whom we can refer specialized and 
technical problems of subscribers which the Dartnell 
Editorial Staff feels unable to answer. The following 
subscribers have indicated a willingness to cooperate: 


10,000 circulars to a list of bar- 
bers. We were told by the 
local printer who prepared the 
circular for us that we could 
look for five per cent returns. 
So far the returns have only 
been about one-tenth of one per 
cent. The printer insists that 
our list is at fault. Will you 


trate: Suppose the cost of 
operating your sales de- 
partment is $25,000 a 
year, which includes the 
salary of a sales manager, 
necessary stenographic 
help, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and_ salesmen’s 
equipment. Suppose 
further that the total 
salaries paid your sales- 
men are $75,000 a year, 
you would then add 
thirty-three and a third to 
each salesman’s salary to 
cover the cost of overhead 
operation and supervision. 

Some companies also 
pro rate half the advertis- 
ing expense among their 
salesmen, although gen- 
erally speaking the bene- 
fits of advertising are so 
broad, and so long endur- 
ing, that it is hardly fair 
to charge them against 


President, MacWhyte Company 


Problems in House-to-House Selling 
F. S. BEVERIDGE 
New Haven, Conn. 


Problems Regarding Advertising 
CHARLES W. MEARS 


Counsellor in Marketing, Formerly Advertising Director, 


Winton Company, Cleveland 


Problems in Salesmanship 
WILLIAM MAXWELL 


General Sales Manager, American Safety Razor Corporation ; like asking how 
Founder, William Maxwell Institute of Salesmanship ; 


Formerly Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, Ine. 


Problems in Industrial Selling 
GEORGE W. WHYTE 


Wire Rope), Kenosha, Wis. 


Problems in Jobber Sales 
BENTLEY P. NEFF 


President, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, Manufacturers and 


Jobbers; Formerly Vice-President, World’s 
Salesmanship Congress 
Problems in Market Research 
R. O. EASTMAN 


Of R. O. Eastman, Inc., Former Advertising Manager, Kellogg’s 


Toasted Corn Flakes Co. 


Problems in Export Selling 
HENRY H. MORSE 


Chief, Specialties Division, Department of Commerce; Formerly 


Sales and Export Manager, Regal Shoe Company 


Other names will be announced next month 


(Manufacturers of 


please advise me what the aver- 
age returns on circulars of this 
kind are and where to get a 


Vice-President and Director of Sales, Fuller Brush Company, good list? (This subscriber 


makes an electrical appliance.) 

The question of what 
percentage of returns one 
should expect from mail- 
ing pieces is a good deal 
many 
orders should a salesman 
sell? The answer is: “It 
depends.’’ Generally 
speaking, when a product 
is sold direct by mail to a 
list of prospects who are 
known to be interested, 
and provided still further 
that the copy has been 
prepared by some one ex- 
perienced in getting out 
mailing pieces, two per 
cent returns is regarded 
as very satisfactory. In 
any direct selling proposi- 
tion it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to make 


direct selling. Having 
established a sales overhead per- 
centage, the salesman’s salary, di- 
rect expense and overhead are added 
together, and he should produce 
enough business to return the com- 
pany its normal profit on sales. 
Thus a salesman who represents a 
total investment of say $6,000 a year 
in a business like the packing busi- 
ness, where the profit on sales is 
about three per cent, should produce 
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pense must be segregated from the 
general expense in arriving at the 
percentage of profit on sales. 

As a matter of actual practice. 
however, few concerns figure a 
salesman’s production on a purely 
accounting basis, but take into con- 
sideration such factors as the mis- 
sionary work a salesman is doing, 
the value of the friendships he is 
making, and other results which can- 


the circular pay on initial 
sales. The profit must be secured 
through reorders. Consequently 
many mail order men will not advise 
selling by mail unless the manufac- 
turer is in a position to “cash in” 
on the resulting orders by selling 
them reorders or other allied prod- 
ucts. Very few mail order proposi- 
tions lacking this feature are suc- 
cessful. 
In your case we think it was a 
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—In 
Washington! 


Many consumers 
but few producers! 


The Washington market is 
made up almost entirely of con- 
sumers. The largest part of its 
employed population works for 
the biggest business in the 
world—the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Look upon Washington then 
as a huge office building, hous- 
ing not producers, but con- 
sumers. 


Some sales managers see the 
national capital only as a cen- 
ter of diplomatic and govern- 
mental society. A class market, 
as it were. Washington is any- 
thing but a class market. There 
was a total of 89,966 income 
tax returns filed for the calen- 
dar year 1921. Of this number, 
82,813 reported incomes of less 


than $5,000 a year. 


So, Washington becomes a 
market for baked beans and 
baking powder; silk hose and 
chemises; clothing and 
clothes pins; washing 
powder, and face powder; 
soaps and sweets; soups and 
cigars. A MASS MARKET. 


The only Merchandising De- 
partment in the national capital 
is maintained by these news- 
papers. It is one of the most 
efficient you have ever con- 
tacted with. Write us for in- 
formation. Call on us for help. 
\Ve won’t disappoint you. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and Gen‘’l Manager 


Represented by 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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mistake to send out the full ten 
thousand circulars without first 
making a test on five hundred names 
picked at random from your list. We 
think it was a mistake for you to 
entrust the preparation of a cam- 
paign of this size to someone who 
evidently was more interested in 
getting a printing order than he was 
in selling your clippers. We think 
you would have been money ahead 
in the long run to have consulted 
some concern who makes a specialty 
of handling campaigns of this kind. 
and who is able to handle the cam- 
paign complete from “the idea to the 
mail box.” Concerns of this kind 
have to render profit making service 
to stay in business. They cannot, as 
your printer has done, “pass the 
buck.” The returns from what you 
spend in mailings, such as you refer 
to, determine the cost, rather than 
the bill you get from the printer 
and the postage stamps you put on 
the circulars. The best brains, and 
best materials that you can use, cost 
the least. 


Editor SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Here is a question that is bothering us on 
which we would like the help of your prob- 
lem department. We have decided to add 
considerably to our sales force this year, and 
in looking over our situation we feel the 
necessity of centralizing our efforts in all 
territories, and so far as possible to make 
the men responsible to the home office. We 
find, however, that in the cities of New York 
and Chicago, where we have warehouse 
branches, that it might be desirable to put 
the salesmen under the branch manager 
there. We are also wondering about the 
New England salesmen, and the advisability 
of having them report to the New York man- 
ager. If we do this, it will divide the au- 
thority over the men, which we feel is to be 
avoided, and we are in a quandary as to 
what we had better do. 

As a general rule, where a manu- 
facturer is in a financial position to 
put as many men in the field as can 
be profitably operated it is better to 
work New England independently of 
New York, and the tendency is be- 
coming more and more pronounced 
to divorce the two markets. New 
England is a separate market by it- 
self, with different traditions, differ- 
ent customs, and different operat- 
ing problems. Assuming that there 
is enough business in New England 
to operate five salesmen, we would 
appoint one of these men a “squad 
leader” and make him responsible 
for the general production from 
that territory. It would not be 
necessary to open a branch office in 
Boston. Arrangements can be made 


with any one of the several ware- 
housing companies there to handle 
your stock, make all shipments and 
give you much the same service that 
you get from your own branch ware- 
house. 

While this division of the stock 
would involve some expense and 
may require a larger capital invest- 
ment, still it would be offset by the 
advantage of quick deliveries which 
you could make, especially if your 
competitors work New England out 
of New York. The general advan- 
tages of this plan of operation would 
be that it would put a very large and 
important territory directly under 
general headquarters. It would not, 
in our opinion, be feasible to oper- 
ate the New England territory out 
of New York, unless the manager of 
the New York office was a man ex- 
perienced in the handling of sales- 
men; for if the New England men 
are put under him, he must be given 
full authority over them and there 
should be no home office interfer- 
ence. 

It seems to us that the loss 
through less experienced and _ less 
effective supervision, represented by 
the business the New England sales- 
men should have but are not getting, 
would more than offset the few dol- 
lars extra you would have to pay the 
New England salesman in charge, 
and the warehouse company’s fee. 
In this connection, let us emphasize 
that this year service is going to 
count more than ever before. Com- 
petition is going to be tremendously 
keen. The manufacturer who can 
anticipate his needs and keep the 
goods on hand in strategically lo- 
cated warehouses is going to have a 
substantial advantage. 


May I be permitted to express to you my 
sincere appreciation of your editorial in the 
January issue of SALES MANAGEMENT run- 
ning under the title, “How This Magazine 
Feels About the National Advertising Is- 
sue”? 

It is capital. I was particularly pleased 
with your statement that goes on to say, “We 
are opposed to any advertising expenditure 
that is not a part of a carefully thought-out 
plan; that has not been properly correlated 
with the whole efforts of the sales depart- 
ment and is not undertaken with a deter- 
mination to see the plan through.” 


What a splendid thing it would be if all 
advertisers would place before themselves 
this plain statement of yours and put to their 
organization the query, “How near do we 
approach the ideal in our business ?”’—Harry 
J. Winsten, The Hill Winsten Company, Inc. 
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N 1923, according to complete official figures compiled by the Adver- 
tising Record Co., the buyers of advertising space in Chicago 
newspapers again showed, with increasing emphasis, their confidence 

in The Chicago Daily News as the most effective advertising medium 


for selling the Chicago market. 


Total volume of advertising in all Chicago newspapers 


from January 1 to December 31, 1923 


These figures were taken direct from the report 
of the Advertising Record Co.—they have not 
been specially charted or diagramed or pictured 
in substitution for the actual figures in order to 


present more favorably or unfavorably the rela- 
tive positions of any particular newspapers. The 
figures “speak for themselves”—‘“the chips fall 
were they may.” Here are the figures: 


The Daily News - - - - 
The Daily Tribune - - - 
The American - - - - - 
The Daily Herald-Examiner 
The Post- - - - - - - 
The Journal- - - - - - 
The Sunday Tribune- - - 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner 


1923 1922 Gains 
(Agate Lines) ( Agate Lines) ( Agate Lines) 
20,090,682 18,224,817 1,865,865 
17,045,883 15,754,656 1,291,227 
10,544,646 8,816,595 1,728,051 

6,264,555 5,658,684 605,871 
5,178,114 5,067,306 110,808 
4,647,576 4,530,879 116,697 
10,995,594 10,457,907 537,687 
5,789,451 4,904,877 884,574 


NOTE: The Advertising Record Co. is an independent auditing bureau authorized and 


maintained by all the Chicago newspapers—its figures are accepted as official by publishers 


and advertisers, both local and national. 


From the above statement it is evident that 


The Daily News published in 1923— 


3,044,799 lines more than the next morning paper 
9,546,036 lines more than the next evening paper 
9,095,088 lines more than the next Sunday paper 


Because The Daily News carries more advertis- 
ing than any other daily newspaper in Chicago it 
is reasonably conclusive that it produces for its 
advertisers greater results than any other daily 
newspaper published in Chicago, This conclu- 


The Daily News gained in 1923 over 1922— 


574,638 lines more than the next morning paper 
137,814 lines more than the next evening paper 
981,291 lines more than the next Sunday paper 
36,951 lines more than the next daily and 
Sunday paper 


sion is substantiated by the constantly increasing 
volume of advertising which manufacturers, local 
merchants, advertising agencies and the general 
public place year after year in 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Space 
Buying 


Based on 


Facts and Figures 


The profitable buying of 
space is more than just 
knowing the circulation 
and rate of a publication. 


While these two items are 
necessary, there are many 
other angles that enter into 
the selection of mediums 
such as: territory covered, 
purchasing power of 
readers, retail outlets, 
which might all come un- 
der the term of Market 
Analysis. 


It is the job of the Space 
Buyer’s Analyst to dig in- 
to every angle of a publi- 
cation’s circulation, the 
market it covers and the 
buying power of its people. 


We are covering a field 
that has long been needed 
in the advertising world 
and any executive who has 
the power of purchasing 
space in newspapers, 
magazines or trade jour- 
nals should acquaint him- 
self with the work we are 
carrying on. 


If you will write us on 
your business letterhead, 
we will gladly mail you 
the current issue of the 
SPACE BUYER’S 
ANALYST free of charge, 
so that you may better 
judge what kind of a pub- 
lication it is, the field it 
covers and the service it 
renders. 


Address your communica- 
tion care of Circulation 
Department, SPACE 
BUYER’S ANALYST, 
324 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


SPACE BUYER’S 


ANALYST 


‘*The Magazine of Advertising 
Facts and Figures’’ 


324 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Four Changes that Increased 
Returns 700 Percent 


Experience of Mail Order Advertiser Shows 


Value of Careful 


Analysis of Copy 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


ROBABLY every advertiser 
in this country has asked him- 


self at one time or another 
whether he is getting as much out 
of his advertising as he should. And 
it is not always an easy matter to 
tell. While many national adver- 
tisers are not at all directly inter- 
ested in mail order copy, it is the 
function of all advertising to create 
sales, and perhaps there may be a 
valuable hint in the lessons learned 
by the successful user of mail order 
space. Certainly mail order selling 
must go straight to the basic, psy- 
chological incentives that lead 
people to buy. It must concentrate 
on selling and cut out the frills. The 
mail order advertisers’ experience 
with various types of advertising 
often leads to some very startling 
discoveries. 


What Changing the Copy Did 


About the most surprising in- 
stance of this kind is the result 
from some advertising the writer 
worked out for W. W. Oppenheim, 
Inc., a big retail store in Newark 
now doing a mail order business. 
By making four changes I was able 
to increase the response to their ad- 
vertising dollar 700 per cent! In- 
quiries that formerly cost them $1.57 
dropped to twenty-two cents each 
in the same magazines. 

The name of W. W. Oppenheim, 
Inc., is a well known one in northern 
New Jersey. Selling dress goods 
and linings of standard quality on a 
close margin of profit for cash only, 
they have built up a large volume of 
trade. Indeed, today they are the 
largest retailer in the country selling 
piece goods exclusively. 

Newark with its 500,000 inhabi- 
tants offered a large market, but the 
company felt that the same mer- 
chandising principles made available 
to the 110,000,000 of the United 
States would result in many times 
their present sales. In other words, 
they were ready to develop an ex- 
tensive mail order department and 


an appropriation was set aside for 
that purpose. 

Advertising in the leading wom- 
en’s publications was then resorted 
to for the purpose of building up a 
list of mail order customers. But 
the character of the advertising had 
yet to be determined. Should it be 
prepared from a mail order or a de- 
partment store angle? The man who 
had been handling their store adver- 
tising had been so successful that 
they finally decided to let him get 
up the new copy. Acting upon his 
advice a series of advertisements 
was prepared. They decided to sell 
direct from the advertisement and to 
build up sales through requests for 
samples. ; 

The result did not measure up to 
their expectations. One advertise- 
ment in the “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,” for example, produced 1,017 
inquiries at a cost of $1,575 or 
$1.57 each, including 147 orders. 
The remainder of the series was 
equally disappointing. Apparently 
the usual department store advertis- 
ing methods would not work here, 
and so they began to seek experi- 
enced mail order counsel and turned 
to the writer for assistance. 


How the Copy Was Changed 


Now, you cannot handle hundreds 
of mail order advertisements with- 
out learning something about the 
public’s whims and fancies. If there 
is one thing above all else that mail 
order advertising lends itself to, it is 
analysis. The advertising man who 
prepares keyed advertising knows 
the answer to every piece of copy 
he sends out. 

For that reason it did not take 
long to determine what was wrong 
with the previous advertisement and 
what was needed to correct it. Four 
radical changes were recommended. 
The new advertisement proved an 
instant success in every magazine 
used. As an example, in the 
“Woman’s Home Companion” it 
produced 2,547 inquiries at a cost of 
$560.50, or twenty-two cents each, 
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Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
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Chevrolet now leads all high-grade 
cars in number sold. 


Our new low prices have been made 
possible through doubling our 
productive capacity. 


We are now operating twelve mam- 
moth manufacturing and assembly 
plants throughout the United 
States in which thousands of 
skilled workmen are turning 


y Cars at 
Quarmgyty Prices 


3 IPD asian Ty 


out 2500 Chevrolets per day. 


Notwithstanding our recent big 
reduction in prices the quality and 
equipment of our cars have been 
steadily increased. 


Today Chevrolet stands beyond 
comparison as the best dollar value 
of any car sold at any price, due to 
its low average operating and 
maintenance cost. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


al ‘ SUPERIOR Roadster - $490 SUPERIOR Sedan - $795 

Sideted fre Ps ” yn ig = = a SUPERIOR Touring - - 495 SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis 395 
from igh-grade dealers only, SUPERIOR Utility Coupe - 640 SUPERIOR Lizht Delivery - 495 

for territory not adequately covered. SUPERIOR 4-Pass. Coupe - 725 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


—————— 
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FAUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Sate STRECT 


REPRESENTING 


wew YoRiC 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present igs an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, and are always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight "edge. They 
have the snap and ‘ “feel” of quality. 

We engrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in several 
forms. Write for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


WIGGINS 
—— poem 7 ARDS 


Loose Leaf Indexes 


To Suit Your Individual 
Requirements or Stock 
Arrangements and Styles 


We have given a 
very exhaustive and 
scientific study to 
the necessities in the 
manufacture of in- 
dexes. We are most 
discriminating in 
the selection of ma- 
terial used. For 
these reasons we 
know our product 
merits your close 
inspection. 


No matter how 
complex your in- 
dexing problem may 
be, put it up to us. 
Our service depart- 
ment is maintained 
for your benefit. 


Our dealer is as near 
to you as your 
telephone 


G. J. Aigner & Company 


Manufacturers 


521-523 W. Monroe St. 


Chicago, II. 


instead of $1.57. Besides this, it 
brought in 104 immediate orders. 

Perhaps by this time you are a bit 
curious to know what the four 
changes were that produced the 700 
per cent increase. I will relate them. 

Change 1. The space was cut to 
less than half. Some businesses re- 
quire large space to teil a complete 
story. Others can be as effectively 
presented in small space. Here it 
was felt that to produce the requisite 
inquiries all that was necessary was 
to give a few definite examples of 
price savings and to invite requests 
for the catalog. To do this I found 
sixty lines sufficient. More than this 
space would only increase the cost 
of advertising without strengthening 
the story and bringing in a propor- 
tionate increase in inquiries. This 
proved to be correct. 

Change 2. The advertisement had 
previously been prepared with a 
view to soliciting orders direct. It 
was redesigned to bring in catalog 
requests primarily, and orders only 
incidentally. On a line of merchan- 
dise where repeat orders are pos- 
sible, such as dress goods, it should 
be the aim of the merchant to build 
up a large list of profitable cus- 
tomers as quickly as possible rather 
than to make one time sales. Be- 
sides, in a business of this character 
women like to shop and to compare 
materials, which would not be pos- 
sible except through a catalog. 


Stronger Price Appeal 


Change 3. The advertisement was 
changed to give it stronger display 
value and better mail order copy. In 
the revised advertisement the prices 
were made to stand out to the eye, 
and the immediate appeal was to se- 
cure a popular fabric at a saving as 
well as other items. The former ap- 
peal had been more indefinite, that 
of buying dress goods by mail at a 
saving. In all mail order advertis- 
ing—and in any advertising, for that 
matter—a specific appeal is always 
stronger than a general statement. 
You will also notice that the new 
advertisement offers to ship goods 
on a ©. O. D. basis. Most people 
hesitate to send money away, espe- 
cially to a new firm, Offering to let 
them pay the postman on delivery 
inspires confidence as they know 
they will surely get something for 
their money, and adds greatly to the 
response to the advertising. 


Change 4. Lower priced mer- 
chandise was selected. In a store 
doing the volume of business of W. 
W. Oppenheim, there are naturally 
all grades of dress goods, some 
higher priced; others lower priced. 
The natural tendency of a proprietor 
who takes pride in his line is to offer 
his better class merchandise, goods 
that he feels will really be represen- 
tative of his store, and at the same 
time be a bargain. Experience, how- 
ever, has show n that prices on mer- 
chandise quoted in a mail order ad- 
vertisement must be the lowest in 
the line—so low that a prospective 
customer will know it is a bargain. 


Inquiry Cost Shrinks 


If high priced goods are adver- 
tised there is no way for the reader 
of the advertisement to tell but what 
it is low quality merchandise at an 
exorbitant price. Merely to state 
that the items are first quality is not 
sufficient, for the purveyor of cheap 
merchandise claims the same for his 
goods. 


Without past mail order experi- 
ence to guide them, it was but nat- 
ural for a quality store such as W. 
W. Oppenheim to feature their bet- 
ter quality items. This was all 
changed in the new advertisement 
with very good results. It brought 
them just as high class a type of 
customer, and many more of them. 

With these four changes the new 
advertisement presented an entirely 
different appearance. Instead of the 
170 lines of space, it took but sixty 
lines, a reduction of almost two- 
thirds. An illustration of the ma- 
terial was included in the layout, 
low priced merchandise was fea- 
tured with big display prices. The 
C. O. D. plan was introduced; 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money 
Back” given; and requests for cata- 
logs invited. 

The new advertisement was then 
inserted in the same magazines with 
few exceptions which had carried 
the first copy. The response was 
immediate. In every publication 
used, W. W. Oppenheim received 
seven times as many catalog re- 
quests, as well as double the num- 
ber of direct orders for their adver- 
tising dollar. Their experience with 
the “Woman's Home Companion” 
was typical. Where inquiries had 
formerly cost them $1.57, they now 
dropped to twenty-two cents! 
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Balloon Tires for Salesmen’s Cars 


Experiments of fleet owners arouse interest of 
sales managers in suitability of new model tire 
for type of machine used in sales work 


HE experiments now being 

conducted by a number of 

owners of large fleets of small 
automobiles, such as are usually 
used in sales work, with balloon 
tires, will be watched with interest 
by hundreds of sales managers 
whose duty it is to pass on specifica- 
tions for equipment and accessories 
for salesmen’s cars. 

Balloon tires and four wheel 
brakes, being two of the major de- 
velopments in the automotive world 
this season, may be expected to 
come in for a large share of con- 
sideration in buying automobiles 
this year. As every sales man- 
ager is interested in providing his 
salesmen with any new equipment 
that will reduce the cost of travel- 
ing or add to his comfort, an early 
decision regarding balloon tires 
will be sought by many sales man- 
agers. 

The first claim made for balloon 
tires concerns their easy riding qual- 
ities, a feature not to be overlooked 
by the sales managers whose men 
are forced to travel in light cars 
over all kinds of roads. Unques- 
tionably balloon tires add to the 
comfort of motoring, but regardless 
of how much this might add to the 
efficiency of salesmen, it will be 
only natural for the sales manager 
to look for other qualities to justify 
the installation of the big tires. 

One executive who is charged 
with the responsibility of purchasing 
hundreds of automobiles each year 
says that it is his opinion that bal- 
loon tires will add at least 
10,000 miles to the life of the 
average small car, such 
as most sales de- 
partments ‘are 
equipped with. It 
must be remem- 


bered, however, 
that this is 
merely one 


man’s opinion, 
based on approxi- 
mately a thirty-day 
test of balloon tires. 

Factories report 
that balloon tires 


Courtesy The Fisk Tire & Rubber Co. 
How a Studebaker looks equipped with balloon tires 


are being distributed as fast as pro- 
duction can be speeded up; reports 
from one factory claim that orders 
are tar in excess of production, and 
that many outside machine shops 
are working day and night making 
molds for balloon tires. 

Balloon tires, as the name indi- 
cates, are bigger than standard cord 
tires, and are run with considerably 
less air pressure than ordinary tires. 
They are made thinner and lighter, 
so that there is resiliency in opera- 
tion. The low air pressure enables 
the tire to absorb shocks to a much 
greater degree than ordinary tires 
which are inflated to the pressure 
recommended by tire manufacturers. 

As a general rule the pressure 
used in balloon tires is about one- 
half that of the pressure used in 
standard tires. The Tire & Rim 
Association has just submitted a 
tentative table of load and inflation 
pressures for balloon tires. The 
pressures recommended run 
twenty-six to forty pounds. 


from 


Two standard sizes of rims have 
been agreed upon by the tire 
makers, namely twenty and twenty- 
one inches. Contrasted with stan- 
dard thirty by three and one-half 
inches, the balloon tires for the 
same car would be thirty and one- 
half inches in diameter, mounted on 
a twenty-one inch rim, as contrasted 


with a twenty-three inch rim for the 
standard tires. 

Prices of balloon tires run ap- 
proximately fifteen to twenty per 
cent more than standard cords, and 
to this must be added the cost of 
changing wheels and rims. In the 
case of some cars a change in the 
clearance of the fenders is necessary. 
[In other cars changes must be made 
in the brake and axle design to ac- 
commodate balloon tires. 

Some of the leading manufac- 
turers of motor cars have strongly 
advocated the use of balloon tires, 
and one new car is offered with bal- 
loon tire equipment only, there being 
no option as to tires. Some of the 
manufacturers are offering balloon 
tires as optional equipment. 

Other sales managers have hesi- 
tated to require their salesmen to 
use automobiles because they claim 
that no salesman can be in condi- 
tion to cope with buyers after the 
exertion and strain of driving a car 
day after day. Much of this strain 
has come from driving light cars 
over country roads, but since bal- 
loon tires are said to minimize fa- 
tigue from rough roads, this objec- 
tion will be practically eliminated. 

It is claimed that some of the tire 
companies have hurried into produc- 
tion of balloon tires before proper 
engineering and laboratory tests 

have been completed, 
and one tire man 
warns buyers against 
buying the first bal- 
loon tire that is of- 
fered. He says that 
there is bound to be 
a certain amount of 
grief from the 
tires that have 
been rushed in- 
to production. 
Some of the big 
companies have 
been experimenting 
with balloon tires 
as far back as 1914- 
15-16 and have had 
ample time to re- 
fine manufacturing. 
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Blotters, Flyers and Envelope 


Stuffers 


The Second of a Series of Twelve 
Articles on Printed Salesmanship 


E were spending the first 
\) \) two weeks of our school 
vacation at his grand- 
father’s farm. We were both about 
ten years of age, and the old gentle- 
man having different ideas from 
ours as how to spend a vacation, 
took us down the lane one morning 
and introduced us to a forty-acre 
field of sprouting field corn. He 
pointed out the wide spaces of rich 
soil between the rows, gave us a 
little talk on how his thrifty Ger- 
man neighbors would make use of 
such wasted soil, closed his speech 
on economy by presenting us with 
a bag of beans and a couple of hoes. 
“Drop about four in a hill, between 
every second row,’ he instructed, 
and with that the future of the bean 
crop rested in our tender hands. 


“Four In a Hill” 


The sun began to get hotter and 
the hands tendered. At the end of 
the second row we both decided that 
the old gentleman needed a lesson 
in big scale production—so we dug 
a hole about three feet deep and 
dumped in the balance of the beans. 
We eased our conscience by arguing 
that if the old codger wanted us to 
work, he could have given us a 
man’s job—drivin’ team, or some- 
thing—that this was too small stuff 
for us, “four in a hill, between every 
second row.” 

Several years later I sat in on an 
advertising conference, where the 
annual appropriation of some $200,- 
000 was being apportioned and re- 
apportioned. For two days we dis- 
cussed publication advertising, bill- 
boards, catalogs, etc. We had spent 
all but about $5,000 of the appro- 
priation. Someone suggested that 
this amount ought to be held in re- 
serve for “stuffers, etc.” It was, and 
the job of getting out the company’s 
advertising “confetti” for the year 
Was turned over to a cub in the ad- 
Vertising department, a youngster 


By David H. Colcord 


who was learning the business 
something for him to practice on. 

What the cub did with the $5,000 
reminded me of dumping the half- 
bushel of beans in the hole. His 
effort was just about as intelligent 
and the crop of results he produced 
reminded me of that hill of beans as 
it looked about a month after we 
planted it. It was a shame he didn’t 
get what we got when the old man 
discovered the giant hill of beans. 

That forty-acre field properly cul- 
tivated could have been made to pro- 
duce, in addition to the main crop— 
of corn—enough beans to have paid 
for the cost of planting the entire 
field. By the same token the uncul- 
tivated opportunities for getting 
over your sales and advertising mes- 
sage, by intelligently planting “be- 
tween the rows,’ can be made to 
pay for the bigger items in the cam- 
paign. There are notable examples 
where so-called advertising “con- 
fetti” has been the only medium, 
and highly productive on its own 
account. 


as 


This article deals with exactly 
that problem—of how to reinforce 
major advertising campaigns with 
intelligently planned small printed 
matter. 

Making “Confetti” Pay 


The smaller pieces of printed mat- 
ter, such as postal cards, envelope 
stuffers, blotters, etc., have provoked 
the nickname of “confetti” from 
producers of direct advertising 
largely because they have been dis- 
tributed with just about as much 
abandon. Furthermore, the thou- 
sand-and-one pieces that immedi- 
ately find their way to the waste 
basket, unread, resemble a pile of 
confetti—only one in a hundred hav- 
ing any distinctiveness, originality, 
or unusual sales appeal. Could they 
speak when they come across the 
desk, one would hear something like 
this: 


“Excuse me. I don’t pretend to 
amount to much. I know I look like 
all the rest of the dubs in this pile. 
But the boss had to get out some- 
thing to fill up the envelope, as long 
as he was paying for the postage. 
You'd think that because I am so 
much smaller than other advertising 
media, I would have to put on 
the best dress that could be found if 
I got any attention at all. Instead 
of that I look like ‘Second-Hand 
Rose.’ ” 


The opportunity to get across a 
unique sales message with the small 
piece is unlimited. It is the one 


place where a little originality 
stands out like a sore thumb. The 
sales executive who calls in the 


right kind of a printer and discusses 
his small printed matter with him, 
with one-half the care that he gives 
to his costly advertising message, is 
going to cash in on an uncultivated 
advertising field that his competitors 
are passing up as too small to bother 
with. 
A Clever Twist 


To illustrate what can be done 
with a “small” medium by giving it 
an unusual twist: a salesman selling 
advertising pencils was soliciting 
George Willman, sales manager of 
the John Wollager Company, Stude- 
baker distributors for Wisconsin. 
“Tll give you an order,” said 
Mr. Willman, “if you will make our 
pencils a little different. Leave off 
the eraser, and print this on the 
pencil: ‘You don’t need an eraser; 
a man who buys a _ Studebaker 
makes no mistake.’” It proved to 
be the most popular advertising this 
firm did for the year. 

This is the kind of punch which 
can be put into advertising confetti 
to take it out of the class of also- 
rans. 

The first consideration is to look 
over the “corn field” to discover 
“spots” of uncultivated soil where 
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00, MODEL. SALES 


OLLECTED particularly because of the heart-to-heart, good 
will building sales personality, ATTENTION SECURING 
OPENINGS, READABLE PARAGRAPHING and 

ACTION INDUCING CLOSINGS. 


Many are written around ideas that have “brought home the ba- 
con” for others more than once—ideas that any average corres- 
pond -nt can easily use to advantage 


MS UPTES ION 


Without “floundering around”, you can with this manual of 100 
models get YOUR MAIN IDEA, YOUR MECHANICAL 
FORM, YOUR OPENING AND YOUR CLOSING fixed 
quickly and write letters to sell direct by mail, to prepare ground 
for your salesmen, build good will, bring back old customers, an- 
swer inquiries . follow up quotations and to close the sale 


Some nationally known advertising experts (names on request) say, 
“Best manual of its kind ever seen 


Each letter is neatly multigraphed facsimile of originals. Letter- 
heads are all full size and of many attractive designs and styles 
Letters are punched to fit handsome loose leaf binder which ex- 
pands to care for other good letters you yourself well surely want 
to add from time to time. 


vg DSN Tw eT SE TW NTN TIT Ta 


Pin check for $3.00 to this advertisement and mail. Binder cen 
taining letters will go forward postpaid. When you get the letters 
if you decide you'd rather have the $3.00, we'll refund tt cheer 
fully and without quibble 


SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Newport News Printing Co., Inc. 
CORNER HUNTINGTON AVE. & 28th ST. 
NEWPORT NEWS. VA. 


REFERENCE ANY BANK IN NEWPORT NEWS, 
ESPECIALLY FIRST NATIONAL 


Sewer wie Sess T ius sine 


‘This Book Will Help YOU With Your 


ENGRAVING PRINTING 
i Questioxs 


OMMERCIAL 

ENGRAV- 

ING AND 
PRINTING,” by 
Charles W. Hackle- 
man is a veritable 
encyclopedia of in- 
formation helpful to 
anyone interested in 
the preparation or 
production of 
printed matter. Its 
worth has been 
proven by hundreds 
of enthusiastic letters from those who have 
bought the book and through its use are now sav- 
ing its cost again and again. 


Second Printing 


840 Pages (6x9) Over 1,500 Illustrations 
35 Related Subjects 


Examples by every process—many in color Beauti- 
fully printed on Aigrette enamel coated book paper and 
bound in dark green Interlaken crash cloth with gold 
stamping. Nationally recognized as the finest and most 
comprehensive treatise on the various processes of engrav- 
ing and printing that has ever been published. 

It is a non-technical reference volume of usable informa- 
tion giving you a knowledge of the essentials of all methods 
and processes that will be a wonderful help to you in soly- 
ing your puzzling problems 

We want you to see the book and judge its value your- 
self and will gladly send it on approval. 

SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Commercial Engraving Publ. Co., 
Dept. MC Indianapolis, Ind. 

You may send prepaid a copy of COMMERCIAL 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING for examination. Un- 
less I return it within 10 days, I will keep the book and 
remit $15.00* in full payment within 30 days 


Name 
Street 
City. State 


Position and Firm. . 


*Cash with order, $14.25. Outside U.S. and Canada, cash 
with order. Money back if not satisfied. If you prefer to 
see our FREE prospectus showing sample pages, contents, 
payment plan, etc., a request will bring it at once. 


4 


eis 
Goan 


5 


Jobs like this should be entrusted to experienced hands only 


small units of printed sales messages 
can be planted to yield a crop. A 
review of some of the places where 
other concerns have “stuck in the 
extra seed” here and there is sug- 
gestive. 

A stunt postal card sent ahead 
of a comprehensive mail campaign, 
as was the case in a recent success- 
ful campaign conducted by Joseph 
Feiss & Sons, Cleveland, can be 
made to increase the effectiveness of 
the first mailing. Postal cards can 
also be sent at intervals in a cam- 
paign between the regular mailings 
to keep the interest alive, or to act 
as reminders. 

Educating Dealers’ Clerks 

A progressive druggist on the 
north side of Chicago, recently sent 
out a bell-shaped card to be hung 
over the mouth-piece of a telephone, 
with space for recording telephone 
numbers. The cover on the piece was 
printed in color and made an at- 
tractive ornament for the telephone. 
The outside gave the druggist’s tele- 


phone number and stated that he 
would deliver ice cream on short 
notice at any time until l a.m. The 


druggist stated that since sending 
out the “bells,” he has employed 
three delivery boys to take care of 
the telephone trade. He attributes 
the success of his plan to the attrac- 
tiveness of the piece. The same ide: 
could be adapted to your cae 
literature. 

One concern is sending to all of 
its customers at monthly intervals, 
miniature blotters as advance cards 
for salesmen. The calendar on the 
blotter is marked to show the date 


when the salesman will call. Each 
blotter also contains a “bit” of mer- 
chandising data; as methods for fig- 
uring turnover, how to mark-up 
goods, etc. Another concern sends 
blotters direct to the dealer’s clerks, 
each mailing containing a short sales 
talk for the clerk. 


The Log Cabin Products Com- 
pany, manufacturers of table syrup, 
furnish their dealers’ customers with 
a set of recipes for preparing appe- 
tizing dishes with their syrup. The 
idea is as old as advertising, but 
these recipes are printed in three 
colors and made unusually attrac- 
tive. They have taken a threadbare 
idea and given it life through the use 
of color reproductions, 


When One Product Sells Another 


The Wahl Pen Company enclose 
a loose “flyer” in their monthly 
house organ. This piece is a direct ” 
solicitation for an order—and the 
orders received are sufficient to 
cover the expense of getting out the 
house organ. Any company pub- 
lishing a house organ can well con- 
sider carefully planned inserts for 
the same purpose. Direct solicita- 
tion of business within the publica- 
tion itself does not pay as a rule, as 
the recipient often files the issue and 
does not like to tear out a page. 


The possibilities for package in- 
serts are remarkable, and only a few 
concerns have taken advantage of 
this form of advertising to date. If 
it’s a jar for canning fruit, why not 
an insert in the jar a recipe for can- 
ning. The National Biscuit Com- 
pany have never lost an opportunity 
to put a “Fig Newton” insert into a 
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Free your catalog 


T OO much weight in your catalog is 
a great disadvantage. Uncle Sam pe- 
nalizes 1t. He demands more postage. 
He makes you pay for it. 

Your salesman detests extra weight. 
When he starts out in the morning he 
grumbles at it. By the end of the day 
he curses it. At the end of a week he is 
ready to tear out as many pages as he 
dares. He makes you pay for extra 
weight. 

Does your prospect like weight? Not 
by a jugful. His wrist aches in protest. 
He isn’t so anxious to look in your book 
after all. Where he might have a dozen 
occasions to use it he refers to it but 
once. You may get one order instead of 
twelve. He makes you pay for the extra 
weight. When the time comes to reprint 
your catalog, strike from it the shackling 
ball and chain of extra weight. 


If there is no reason why it must be 
printed on thick, bulky, heavy paper, 
there are excellent reasons for throwing 
off the incubus of additional ounces. 

Warren’s Thintext is a thin, strong 
paper. It is astonishingly light in weight, 
and practically opaque. Type and half- 
tones not over 120-line screen print 
well on it. 

A book one inch thick printed on 
Warren’s Thintext contains 1184 
pages. 

If your catalog is to be mailed—or if 
it must be carried by your salesmen— 
or if it must be held in the hand of 
your prospect for some 
time—you can make it better 
more satisfying to your paper 
customer and profitable — 
to you by printing it on better 
Warren’s Thintext. cies 


Samples of Warren’s Thintext may be obtained through your printer, from the 
Warren distributer in your vicinity, or direct from S. D. Warren Company. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


101 Mitx Street, Boston, Mass. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


“All Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding” 
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I have been criticized for 


not hammering inquirers with a series of 
clever follow-up letters. 

They hinted that a doctor who doesn’t 
take his own medicine is a sort of a hypo- 
crite; little dreaming that a doctor would 
be foolish to take medicine when he isn’t 
sick. 

And I don’t happen to be “sick.” Serv- 
ing my Clients, and answering inquiries 
that seem to come from men who are 
earnestly seeking help in _ their sales 
problems: that keeps me busy. 

So if you feel like inquiring of me for 
the sake of receiving “wonderful” follow- 
up letters—don’t! 

But if you believe your business might 
be improved by an expert’s counsel or by 
letters or sales literature of rare effective- 
ness—don’t hesitate! (Booklet E-40 is in- 
tended to enlighten such men.) 


Counull Jf tdderhof 


Times Bldg. New York 


CANADIAN 


of wide experience 
and excellent busi- 
ness connections 
wishes to communi- 
cate with a firm de- 
siring to establish or 
develop a general 
agency in the Cana- 
dian territory. Resi- 
dence, Toronto. 


Address 


r. i. R. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1801 Leland Avenue 
Chicago 


PEP BULLETINS 


FOR SALESMEN 


With Your Firm Name Imprinted 


JOHN J. LUTGE & STAFF 
Claus Spreckels Bldg. San Francisco 


SHORT E V 

curto ENLARGED VOCABULARY 
Astonishing results without loss of time! Be in- 
vincible. Have at your command an army of 
words ready to battle at the instant. Result: 
You win success whether it be in a debate, ora- 
tion or business deal. This unique, intensely, 
practical method complete, $1.00. Refunded if 
not ENTIRELY satisfied. Sealed circular FREE. 


FRED’K M. ETHERIDGE, Uphams Corner, Boston 25, Mass. 


“Nabisco” package. Examine your 
entire line and see if there is not an 
opportunity to create a sale for a 
second item in the line where one 
has been purchased, by using an in- 
expensive insert. 

What about the label as an adver- 
tising medium for other items in the 
line; or the inside of the wrapper 
which has been so successfully used 
by the manufacturers of Bond 
sread? Or is there not another use 
for your product which can be sug- 
gested on the label, or by an insert, 
which will increase its consumption? 
The Russia Cement Company has 
never passed up an opportunity to 
use “confetti” for educating the pub- 
lic on more uses for LePage’s glue 


If it is a desk pad, or memoran- 
dum book, make it so attractive that 
the recipient will ask for another 
one—or for a filler, or something 
which will give the salesman an “in- 
vitation” to call again. The Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
furnish prospects with a relatively 
expensive desk memorandum, stat- 
ing when it is sent that they will 
furnish a filler when the present one 
is gone. The pad is attractive 
enough to be valued, and kept. Of 
all the memo pads sent out each 
year—here is one that is kept and 
consequently the additional cost and 
care that is taken in its production 
pays dividends. 


Or it may be that a bright colored 
tip-on, on the cover of that new 
catalog calling attention to a par- 
ticular page, would save a good 
many catalogs from the waste 
basket. It pays to figure on spend- 
ing an extra ten cents to save a $2.00 
catalog. 

Some Famous Users of Blotters 

Blotters are always good. Like 
beans, you can plant them almost 
anywhere with the certainty of get- 
ting something of a crop. A list of 
nationally known products adver- 
tised on blotters carries such names 
as: Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Sun-Maid Raisins, Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, Franklin Automo- 
biles, Kelly-Springfield Tires, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine, O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heels, Simond’s Saws, etc. 


The reason they continue to re- 
main in favor as the most popular 
form of enclosure is because the 
public regards them as merchandise; 
like the best magazines which are 
fifty per cent advertising matter and 
fifty per cent reading, the blotter is 


fifty per cent advertising and fifty 
per cent utility. Concerns have dis- 
covered that blotters are the one 
form of help that retail merchants 
want and will circulate, and that 
consumers want. They are kept 
and seen where other forms of 
printed matter are read but once. 
A list of some of the uses to which 
blotters can be put are as follows: 

When mailing out the company’s 
dividends, or notice of stockholders’ 
meeting, carrying a brief statement 
from the president about the corpo- 
ration’s affairs. 

When the salesman wishes to 
send a message to his trade between 
calls. 

For business cards, 


For vocational messages when 
selling to a wide variety of indus- 
trial plants by changing the appeal 
for each type of plant. 

For house organs. 21,000 copies 
of a house organ printed on blotting 
paper are sent out each month by 
the Bemis Brothers Bag Company. 

Blotters can be packed with the 
product as an insert, 

Sent direct to the trade to suggest 
seasonable purchases, and to give 
other timely suggestions. 


Giving Ads a Real Utility 


The blotter lends itself to almost 
any type of message or appeal. It 
can assist in driving home the com- 
pany’s slogan or laconic message 
and phrases that you want the pub- 
lic to associate with your product 
as “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
or “Dissolves the Film That Causes 
Tooth Decay.” They are valuable 
in fixing the most persuasive selling 
message with the salesmen, dealers 
and customers. Additional utility 
can be given them by adding such 
material as train schedules, candle 
power bulbs for different rooms, 
local baseball and football schedules, 
to show when installment  pay- 
ments are due, analysis of products 
such as feeds, medicines, etc., anni- 
versaries, historical events, holidays, 
for charts as time required to cook, 
when the baby should cut his teeth, 
the productive years of man, com- 
pound interest tables, customs regu- 
lations, dates for hunting and fishing 
seasons, diagrams for installations, 
engineering data and _ tables, life 
charts as used by insurance com- 
panies, maps, names of distributors, 
names of users, news items of inter- 
est to the trade, postal information, 
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Getting Both Feet 
On The Ground- 


It is a well-known fact that salesmen having stock 
at hand for immediate delivery in their territories will 
usually be shown a preference over their competitors 
who do not. 


Spotting a stock of your merchandise in your sales- 
men’s livest districts is getting both feet on the 
ground. 

Think just what this means!!! 

Immediate delivery is assured. 


A single shipment to the warehouse from the factory 
takes the place of unlimited small ones sent direct to 
each customer. 


COTTER WAREHOUSES operate practically the 
same as a private warehouse. Your Traffic Depart- 
ment is assured of accurately detailed reports of re- 
ceiving, handling, billing, shipping, and delivering— 
as well as constant reports of stock at hand. 

All of them are located in recognized shipping centers. 


An ample fleet of trucks further increases the efficiency 
of our service in each city and surrounding territory 
by giving “Store Door Delivery.” 


USE COTTERAGE FOR CENTRAL STATES DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE and so back 
your salesmen with the “Immediate Delivery” argu- 
ment in this vibrant market. 

Our warehouse and distribution service is not only 
practical but also very economical. Let us prove it. 
A request by letter will bring any information you 


may wish relative to the functioning of COTTER- 
AGE. 


Call your Traffic Manager’s attention 
to Cotterage ads in “Trafic World” 


YheiiLlLe COTTER WAREHOUSE Compeny 


&stablishéd in 1882 
Akron, Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo 
Executive Offices at Mansfield,Ohio 


Salesman 


on 
The Job. 


OPERATING EIGHT MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES LOCATED IN THE 
RAILROAD CENTERS OF OHIO 
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MORTALITY AMONG 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISE 


A Survey of Advertising Mortali 
by 


The New York University 
Bureau of Business Research 


1921 and contains 


large and small appropriations, 
sons for discontinuing. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of $1 


are still available at $1.00 postpaid. 


100 Washington Square 


Attention of Advertising Manager — 


RS 


ty 


Lewis H. Haney, Ph.D., Director 


This study covers the period from 1914 to 
reliable statistics on 
points of interest to advertisers, such as 
changing from magazine advertising to 
other media and in what percentage, pro- 
portion of discontinued advertising between 
and rea- 


Copies of the previous study of the Bureau, 
THE EXCLUSIVE AGENCY, a study in 
the marketing of manufactured products, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 
New York City 


ing cards etc. 


cartoons. 
Send fer proof 


We Draw Cartoons to Order 


Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. 


Sales Managers! 


New sparkling sales- 
men’s comic strip for 
your sales bulletins, 
house organs, mail- 


New 


house organ pepper. 
We specialize in convention 


sheets 


Business Cartoon Service 


Chicage 


Better Booklets for Less Money 


Eight-Page | 
BOOKLETS 


5000 5000 


good Enameled paper 


Feur - Page 
34x64 d 6 at oe a 
K 4, printed on x9, printed en 
$70 | geod iemaen 27.2942 
1000 8-page boeklets, $25 | 1006 4-page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearbern St., Chicago 


AL 
U Send for Samples 


80 Maiden Lane 


7’ _PHOTOSTAT 
1 TESTIMONIALS 


Q Best prices— Quickest service 


Commercial Photo-Print Co. 
New York City 


Available 


tunity. 


| 

manufacturer of machinery. In 
| dition, directs sales promotion 
| tivities. 
| principles of advertising. 

| experience with jobbing and re 
| phases of distribution. 
worker with 


Box 260, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1 
Leland Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Sales Executive 


Sales Executive open for position 
where his energies can be profit- 
ably used in larger field of oppor- 


At present engaged as Assistant 
Sales Manager by nationally known 


ad- 


ac- 


Thoroughly familiar with 
Broad 


tail 


A hard 
initiative, executive 
ability, personality and judgment. 


801 
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for premum lists, hotel rates, say- 
ings of famous men and women, 
scales for the printer, or painter, in- 
spirational stories, vitamine charts— 
in fact any information of general 
interest. For one of the most com- 
prehensive investigations on the 
subject of blotter advertising I sug- 
gest that you drop a card to the 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond, Virginia, and ask them 
to send you a copy of their booklet 
entitled, “Standard’s Dictionary of 
Blotter Advertising.” 

I have suggested only a few 
‘spots between the rows” where 
small printed matter can bei em- 
ployed to support the major sales 
and advertising campaign. There 
are countless others within every 
organization. 


‘ 


It resolves itself to 
the problem of studying every angle 
of your distribution to discover if 
there is not one more way by which 
you get your sales message over to 
the public that you want to reach. 
And when the outlet for a new 
piece of printed matter is discov- 
ered, you will find that it is as de- 
serving of careful planning and 
printing as the more elaborate units 
—in fact more so, as it is handi- 
capped at the start by its size. 


The Human Interest Punch 


Furthermore, there is a complete 
category of planning, designing, en- 
graving and printing principles gov- 
erning the production of the small 
piece, which are not observed in the 
production of the major units of ad- 
vertising. 

Get a human interest illustration 


on the outside of the stuffer! The 
ideal illustration is one which 
dramatizes the product in use. The 


the wash 
value per 
bring out 


retouched photograph or 
drawing has no attention 
se, it is only valuable to 
the technical construction. 

Don’t tell the whole story. Select 
some sharp, newsy, interesting angle 
—just enough to make the reader 
hunger for more. The stuffer isn’t 
a reference catalog. 

Review with your printer the pos- 
sibilities of making use of some of 
your art work which has been used 
in national advertising or preten- 
sion booklets. Very often a section 
can be lifted out and made into an 
attractive illustration for a small 
piece. This is true where effective- 
ness is gained by a repetition of the 
sales message as presented in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


Talk to your engraver about the 
possibilities of using Ben Dey ef- 
fects in the place of color or “with 
color. You will be surprised at the 
number of combinations that will 
suggest themselves. 

If possible, try to plan the publica- 
tion of several stuffers at the same 
time—that is, if there are several 
items in the line. This makes pos- 
sible a saving in cost as the printer 
can run them four or eight up in the 
press at the same time. 

Don’t fail to weigh a dummy of 
the paper stock with two pages of 
letter paper and two invoices, be- 
fore going ahead with the job. They 
may run over two cents postage, and 
if for dealer distribution, preclude 
their use. 

Don't “kill” the piece by trying to 
save money on dealer imprinting. 
A rubber stamped imprint, or one 
that is typewritten ‘can spoil the 
best designed piece. The right way 
is to run your imprinting at the 
same time the original piece is run. 
Time can be saved by having the 
imprints plated. 


Give the Dealer a Chance 


If it is for dealer distributor don’t 
stick your name over the face of the 
piece. Localize it! Make it the 
dealer’s piece. Put his name on the 
front and he will be much more apt 
to use it. 

Don’t be disappointed if your ad- 
vertising confetti does not pull in- 
quiries. As a general rule that is 
not its purpose, although a number 
of instances can be cited where di- 
rect results can be traced to blotters, 
poster stamps, or mailing cards. At 
best small printed matter should be 
classed as a medium for general 
publicity. 

C. E. Bement, vice-president and 
general manager of the Novo En- 
gine Company, once said that he 
“planted” advertising literature of 
this kind as he planted lettuce in his 
garden. It tock a thousand seeds to 
get a hundred plants, but that those 


. hundred plants were capable of pro- 


ducing a thousand times as many 
seeds as were wasted. 

There are occasional instances 
where a little unoxidized carbon 
passes up the chimney in the form of 
smoke—but the sun’s rays which 
register, and the flames that don't 
miss the boilers, somehow seem to 
justify the waste. And it doesn't 
take many orders to pay for an extra 
color on a few thousand blotters. 
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N Graphic Record Supplies § 
hy and y 
Mechanical Graphs 


Every Sales Manager 


Should have a copy of " 
THIS 54-page BOOK i 


Illustrated in Four Colors 


EDEXCO GLASS (EAD. AP ONS EOE XCO. 
Seen rs re eee 


TRIANGULAR AND SQUARE MAP FINS __ 
TEAD MAP ONS 


oons 


KAA 40% SQUARE tAG 


a) OEVICES 


It is packed with information on Graphic Methods that 


CELLUL 


every Sales Manager should know about. It is the 
new catalog of the Educa- 
tional Exhibition Company, 
“Grafics Hedquarters.” Un- 


The Contents 


GIO MAP TACKS | ee XCO PaaS Men meme ROD 
MAP MARKING SS. OS CO} 
127 DEVICES Fox 


SPHERICAL MAP PINs, RINGS,ETc. 


Individual County Maps -.. 2 CDEXCO CLASS HEAD TAD 
Siadiae: Wie ak Miata: doubtedly this is the most ae eee 
vg 3 ne ania complete compendium of in- 
utline aps o nite i 7 ‘ 
States Showing Counties formation regarding Graphic scitiaiuaiccaiieaaiaaaes 
Outline Maps of United b. [e0ExCoGASS HEAD MAB PINS EDEXCO SPECIAL MAP PINS , 
States showing Federal Record Supplies that has ®| 0 |} 4/0 serie aie 
Reserve Districts and Geo- ever been published The ha 48 , 
graphical Divisions : a = : ; 
Salesmen’s Quota Boards book is too expensive to 
Graphic Inventory Boards : 
Coasts * sod Yxtt broadcast. Only to those 
Inches WNC 
Map Pins, Map Tacks, Map who have filled out and Pas 
Cord pinned the enclosed coupon 
Numbered Pins ‘ “14° 
Pins you can write on to their letterhead will it be 
ae ee ae mailed. If you cannot use it 
Charts . ’ a ‘ 
“a ; ’ , . i s in and pin t l 
How to Use Map Pin kindly return it. That is the Fill this in and pin to your letter —— 
j “ . , He a aa 
Card Signals only obligation. You will | spucariovat exmertion co. | 
Colored Crayons ° 234 Custom House Street 
Transparent Oil Colors never return it we are sure. | Providence, R. 1 | 
Colored Inks 
Please send me at once your book “CRAPHIC | 
Blackboards Fill in the roomy | RECORD SUPPLIES and MECHANICAL GRAPHS.” 
Books on Population | I agree if I do not find the book worth keeping | 
Books on Charting coupon to day | to return it. There is no other obligation. | 
S W 
pelican tout Fixtures DUC ATIONAL | FN hci tye cece wie da eee bia A Pe eavceaeen | 
Map Cabinets GRAPHICS HEADQUARTERS Wt sacciicakiun cestode usnorceeine ieee | 
ae ee oe XHIBITIONSSS | | 
And Many other items — a isis oh tla Grd naira abbealacanadndly te 
valuable to sales Managers 234 Custom House Street , “ ai | 
e vity an PRS Ce Vice debveenedéddededweeeteadead 
Providence, R. L | 
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How Is Business For the last month the 


Going to Be in 1925? financial papers and maga- 
zines have been filled with 


glowing forecasts of good business for 1924. All of 
But while we are 
concerned with the promise of 1924, we are still more 


which makes us feel mighty good. 


concerned with what 1925 has up its sleeve. The 
modern sales manager does his planning, not months, 
but years ahead. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to say what con- 
ditions are going to be a full year ahead. No one 
knows, but any one can, and usually does, guess. Our 
guess is that 1925 is going to be a bad year for 
American business, because in that year we will pay 
the penalty for the super-competitive conditions which 
are developing and will reach serious proportions this 
year. Indications are that most industries will oper- 
ate at eighty per cent of capacity for 1924. The sell- 
ing organizations of these concerns are going to be 
ridden with spurs. It is already next to impossible to 
get good salesmen. Competition will foster price cut- 
ting. Insidious trade practices which have laid dor- 
mant for years will fester anew. The cost of selling 
is going to go higher, and still higher. Profits are 
going to be closer and still closer. Losses will take the 
place of earnings. 

Our analysis of the situation may be wrong. We 
hope it is. But it is the opinion of a number of far- 
thinking men to whom we have talked as well as our 
own. At any rate, it is sound business tactics to 
plan for the worst while hoping for the best. It is 
good strategy to plan during 1924 to throw out an 
anchor to windward, so that if business does slump 
off in 1925 you will be protected. We know of no 
better way to do this than to put some of this year’s 
profits back into developing a larger outlet for your 
products in the markets of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India 
and the other communities which make up the British 
Commonwealth of Nations—a market of 380,000,000 
white people speaking the same language, having the 
same needs and the same fundamental characteristics 
as ourselves. 

In order to bring the possibilities of these markets 
to your attention, and to help you get a larger share 
of the potential business they offer, we are sending 
one of our editors abroad to gather first hand informa- 
tion. We have already opened an office in London. 
From this British headquarters we will publish a spe- 
cial supplement to be included without extra charge 
with your copy of “Sales Management” every month. 
The entire contents of the supplement will be given 
over to ideas and suggestions for American business 
The first 


concerns who want more British business. 
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of these supplements will be sent to you with the 
March issue. We hope that you will like this added 
feature. We hope that it will help you to a bigger 
British business. If you have nothing to sell to 
Britain, we hope that you will find it interesting to 
be given a glimpse behind the sales scenes of the 
greatest empire the world has ever known, It is some- 
thing that no other American sales magazine has ever 
done. If you find it helpful, a word of encouragement 
will help us to make it more helpful. 
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“Begin It andthe The great truth of these words 
Work Will Be of Goethe is again demon- 
Completed” strated by the annual report of 


the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, which puts the total sales for 1923 at 
$27,500,000—an increase of twenty-seven per cent over 
1922. Yet it was only twenty-two years back that the 
first “Burroughs Bulletin” was issued to the sales 
force of the “American Arithometer Company,” as the 
business was then called, to broadcast the glorious 
news that the company had received remittances for 
258 machines, breaking all previous records! At sub- 
sequent sales conventions the founder of the business 
spoke optimistically of the time when every bank 
would have a Burroughs machine, of which there were 
about 8,000 at that time. But that was too big a jump 
for the imagination of the salesmen present. They 
had attended sales conventions before where the 
“boss” had matadored the bull! 

This wonderful country of ours is littered with Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Companies—business that 
within one man’s lifetime have out-distanced the 
wildest dreams of their founders. There may be times 
when progress seems slow; when the future seems un- 
certain. But the scales of success are weighed on the 
side of the man who can sell the goods and who sets 
about it in earnest. “What you can do, or dream you 
can, begin it; Courage has genius, power and magic 
in it. Only engage, and then the mind grows heated— 
begin it, and the work will be completed.” 
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The Tendency to _!n our issue of February, 1921, 
Merge Selling we suggested that selling costs 
Organizations in a number of lines could be 


brought down by a merging of 
sales organizations. In the last three years a number 
of companies have done so, with varying success. 
In this editorial we pointed out the advantages of 
pooling selling interests and the fact that there was 
little in the way of modern sales management as ap- 
plied to a large specialty organization that could not 
be equally well applied to a pooled organization. Now 
comes Norval A. Hawkins with a plan to combine 
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the sales activities of several automobile manufac- 
turers in different price classes. 
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He proposes to de- 
velop one strong dealer organization, instead of 
scattering the sales among three organizations as at 
present. 

It is an open secret that Mr. Hawkins, while sales 
and advertising consultant for the General Motors 
Company, did his utmost to bring about closer cooper- 
ation among the sales organizations of this company. 
He has gone on record as being opposed to the prevail- 
ing system of maintaining associate dealers in large 
cities, holding that it makes for unfair competition and 
hinders dealer development. His plan for correcting 
the faults of the present system does not call for any 
financial merging of the companies, but only the merg- 
ing of sales and distributing forces. If Mr. Hawkins’ 
plans materialize they will be carefully watched, not 
only by those in the automotive industries, but by 
sales executives in all lines of business. It has long 
been a moot question whether the merging of sales 
activities is practical. Some hold it is, others that it is 
not. There is probably a half-way ground, and if 
there is it is safe to believe that Mr. Hawkins is going 
to find and chart it. 
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Too Much Loose Talk It is becoming increas- 


About Turnover ingly evident that the 
turnover craze which 


characterizes present-day retailing is a double edged 
proposition, both to the manufacturer who has been 
busy spreading the turnover gospel, and to the retailer 
who has set it up on an altar to worship. One very 
evident kick-back is the great number of failures 
among old established manufacturers serving depart- 
ment stores. The desire for turning stock quickly 
has mitigated against placing orders of sufficient size 
to yield an adequate profit. The desire to get mer- 
chandise that can be bought today and unloaded to- 
morrow has led merchants to disregard quality for 
price. They have turned away salesmen offering stan- 
dard, business building merchandise, and sent their 
buyers to New York in search of bankrupt stock. Re- 
tail merchants got their turnover last year. They are 
smugly satisfied with themselves for doing it. Are 
they, like Nero, fiddling while Rome is burning? They 
are making a temporary profit by these tactics, but 
they fail to see that in doing so they are shutting out 
their dependable, soon-to-be-needed sources of supply! 
This orgy of bankrupt stocks, bargain sale trash, and 
merchandise bought to sell at a price must sooner or 
later come to its inevitable end. Then the merchants 
who today so boisterously uphold their merchandis- 
ing men, will wake up and wonder what has happened 
to all the old stand-bys with whose merchandise he 
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Turnover is not all that it is 
painted. It’s very much overdone. 


built up his business. 
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Where Are the 
Advertising Managers VYeTsing managers who 
of Yesterday? received upwards of 


Ten years ago talk of ad- 


$15,000 a year was com- 
mon. The average salary of fifty advertising man- 
agers for 1923, taken from questionnaires returned to 
the Dartnell editorial offices in connection with an 
investigation being made of sales salaries, is $4,526. 
Nothing could emphasize more surely the revolution 
which has taken place in advertising practice during 
the past decade. The fact is that the advertiser is 
looking more and more to his advertising agency for 
his advertising plans and the technical execution of 
them. An advertising agency, by virtue of its spe- 
cialized organization, can usually do the work better 
and less expensively. The new order of advertising 
manager is the sales manager’s right-hand man. He 
must be thoroughly familiar with sales problems, be- 
cause it is his job to “merchandise” the advertising 
to the sales force and dealer organization. In the 
words of P. L. Thomson, president of the Association 
of National Advertisers and advertising director of 
the Western Electric Company, “Advertising, after all, 
is but one item in distribution. It is, so far as the 
advertiser is concerned, a means, not an end. To him 
it is one method of selling, of merchandising, and he 
must constantly keep an open mind to its failures as 
well as its successes. He must watch it along with 
all the other means he employs to dispose of his 
goods and to lessen his cost of selling. . . . The 
Association of National Advertisers is something more 
than its name implies, for its members are not merely 
advertising men. They might be described as sales 
managers who sell through advertising but not 
through advertising alone.” So we answer our ques- 
tion, “Where are the advertising managers of yester- 
day?” by pointing to the sales managers of today! 
The British Elections For five years now we 
and Distribution Costs ve dinned into the 

minds of our readers the 
need of cutting down the cost of selling. No doubt 
many of the things we have said, especially the pos- 
sibility of radical legislation, seemed highly fantastical. 
Yet today’s papers announce the appointment of 
Phillip Snowden as chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer, a man who is committed to the nationaliza- 
tion of the instruments of production and distribution. 
The cost of distribution is a question of paramount 
national importance here. It is something to be con- 
cerned about. 
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140-page Book full of life- 


size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The 
answer to problems of sales, 
advertising, personnel, ac- 
counting, record keeping for 
any business. 

Send for this Book today 
John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 

2111 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES S¥iriKs 
In Use In More Than 
Im 300,000 Offices 


There's Big Profit 


in This Side Line 
For Firms that Employ 
House-to-house Agents 


It will help you keep your 
agents for it allows them to 
make more money. Good 
365 days in the year and 
easily sold to the housewife. 
Already a national success. 


We will gladly furnish 
you details of our prop- 
osition. Write today. 
Box929, New Orleans,La. 


322, 000 verre! 
Letter ! | 
$22, 4 20 worth of merchandise 
| sold with a single one-page | 
| “form” letter at a total cost of | 
| $186.05. Send 25¢ for a copy of | 
“Postage Magazine,” and an ac-_ | 
tual copy of this letter will be | 
sent gratis. If you sell, you | 
| need “Postage,” which tells how | 
| to write Sales-Producing Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines. Subscription $2 a 
year for 12 numbers chock full 

of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 
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Do You Want 


to Read This 


Stuff Now? 


Or Will You Continue to Enjoy 
Yourself for a While Longer? 


Editor’s Note: 
far is that we use it for advertising. 


OCTORS have discovered that all 
ID animals gain a certain wisdom with 

age and experience, but the experience 
of one ape does not profit another—in other 
words, the monkey learns by monkeying, and 
rarely or never does he learn to ape. So 
the sales executive who believes that he must 
learn everything through the school of his 
own experience hasn't progressed beyond the 
monkey stage. 


In 1924 the William Wrigley Company, 
according to the New York World, will 
spend $6,000,000 in advertising; but how 
much the various Books of Etiquette will 
have to chuck away to neutralize the Wrig- 
ley campaign is not forecast. 


Miss Anna McCartan, of the American 
Art Works, says in a reminiscing letter to 
their salesmen, “We like to review the sales- 
men of the passing years—for instance, when 
a salesman’s visit to the home office meant 
an investment in a new vest with which to 
properly impress us. We gazed then upon 
dotted vests, and barred vests, and striped 
vests, and vests of every hue. Once a year 
in the early days we were visited by our 
Pacific Coast representative. What a char- 
acter he was, with his boots, and his beard, 
and his diamond scarf pin. And believing 


in publicity he parted his beard in the 
middle to give the pin a chance. He ante- 
dated the phonograph, but we sometimes 


think it was modeled after him. Never have 
we met a more tireless talker—we grew 
dizzy listening to him—but he sold calendars 
with as great regularity as he talked.” 

Now that suggests something interesting. 
Won't you send us a real old-time picture of 
a salesman—making his calls on a_ high- 
wheeled bicycle, perhaps, or cranking the 
original lizzie? Come on. If several will 
do it, I’ll get the editor to give us a whole 
page for them. 


And what’s become of the old-fashioned 
business man who went into business to make 
money? Those of us who are still un- 
ashamed to admit that we're after the 
shekels ought to—but we won’t—feel abashed 
at the code of ethics of the Retail Furniture 
Association of Washington, D. C.: 


“To recognize home as the bulwark of the 
nation, its threshold the sanctity of a people, 
its hearthstone the cradle of her youth: and 
as members of that great home-furnishing 


industry to dedicate our work to its 
future perpetuation. 
“ . . To find joy in the daily task, to 


count happiness as a greater asset than the 
power of gold, to swear allegiance to the 
cause of right, defending our institutions as 


Here it is February and still no name for this infernal column. 
One subscriber wants to call it the “Whipping Post.” 
What do you think? 


The best suggestion so 


a glorious heritage, that may ring down the 
ages as a worthy tribute to posterity.” 
Hot diggetty dawg!!! 


Now that Christmas is over, the asylums 
for half-wits must be filled up with some of 
the gals they loaned to the department stores. 
There’s the one, frinst, who waited on a 
friend of mine who went to a Greeley 
Square store to get a book of Shakespeare 
stories for a nephew. He never feels at 
home in a department store, and after wan- 
dering around aimlessly for several minutes, 
he approached this clerk and asked, “Where 
can I get ‘Lamb’s Tales’?” Quickly and 
peppily she flashed back, “Fur department— 
third floor, front.’’ 


Another reason why sales managers should 
join a sales managers’ club is that nothing 
is going to be settled in the sense in which 
things were once supposed to be settled, for 
the simple reason that knowledge will con- 
tinue to increase and will inevitably alter 
the business world with which we have to 
make terms. So far the twentieth century 
has seen rapid strides in the knowledge of 
production, but the next decade will see one 
experiment after another launched to solve 
the problem of too-high distribution costs. 


In CONFERENCE 

There was a tired business man, a mem- 
ber of that busy clan that shields itself from 

prying eye behind that good old alibi— 
“In Conference.” 
He rested in his office chair and ducked 
a lot of toil and care and smoked cigars in 
sweet content, and thus his busy hours were 
spent— “In Conference.” 
Came anxious strangers by the score to 
camp outside his office door, and angrily they 
went their way, for he was busy all the 
day— “In Conference.” 
And so he died, and at the gate an angel 
bade him stand and wait and said to him 
with frowning brow, “St. Peter’s mighty 


busy now— In Conference.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
HELLUP! One of our subscribers is 


spoofing us. A few months ago we ran a 
perfectly serious article showing how the 
water tanks on the tops of factories could 
be made to serve as an advertising medium. 
We called it “Tanks as Salesmen.” 

And in a few days, P. H. Whiting of Meaty 
L. Doherty & Company, wrote: “Yes, I’ve 
tried a lot of them, but I much prefer tee- 
totalers.” 


Send me a story for this here space 
And Heaven itself you may some day grace. 
PHILICITUS. 
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These four factors evidence Fundamental 
soundness and assure _— business in 1924 


1923 WR 1105.341 605.7  -—-_ 


1922 |_ 71105,006226.15_| 


Pos tal Kecerp - 1922 $1,163,839.49 _I 


1923 $7,948,517 


Buslding?e krmits 1922 [_1°7,698.106 ol 


1923 WR 299: rae 


Automobiles 1922 [___249,659_ S Si 


Bank Clearances 


KLAHOMA CITY’S condition mirrors the state’s pros- 
O perity. Oklahoma City and its suburban radius consti- 

tute one-fourth of the state’s population, and a third of its 
area. It is the financial, commercial and political center of the 
State. 


This area, the most important in Oklahoma, is thoroughly cov- 
ered by the circulation of the Oklahoman and Times. The influ- 
ence of these newspapers is felt even beyond this immediate 
radius. 


The advertiser who goes into the Oklahoman and Times is reach- 
ing practically every home in Oklahoma City and six out of every 
ten homes within a radius of forty miles. He is blanketing a 
A. B.C market of a half million. 
Additional information regarding these newspapers and market 


Ci rculat zon data concerning your product gladly furnished upon request. 


September 30th 


Daily Combination 


One 
110,966 OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


Sunday Oklahoman MORNING—EVENING—SUNDAY 


81,201 


Represented by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 
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Particulars of Previous Employment 
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Standard Application Blanks 


for Salesmen 


ferent salesmen’s application 
blanks are incorporated in this 
blank. Years of experience in hiring 
men who “measure up” to the proper 
standards of ability, character and 


"| ter best features in twenty dif- 
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business “history,” by such well 
known and progressive concerns as 
Baker-Vawter Company, Sherwin- 
Williams Company and The American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, 
make it the most informative applica- 
tion blank available. 


Immaterial features have been dis- 
carded, and only the worth while in- 


Some of the More than 1,000 Concerns 
Who Use Them 


Procter & Gamble 

Swinehart Tire & Rubber 
Company 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. 

Waterbury Clock Co. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender 

McKesson & Robbins 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce 

Barrett Company 

Chicago Elevated Adv. Co. 


Continental Candy Corp. 
The Wahl Co. 

Henry Paulson & Co. 
Model Brassiere Co. 
Wachusett Shirt Co. 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Englert & Englert 
Robert A. Johnston & Co. 
Bankers Supply Co. 

J. R. Gordon 

Lightning Coin Changer 


formation retained. It is searching, 
without being inquisitive, and enables 
1 the sales manager to obtain 


A Birds-eye View of the Man 
You Are Hiring 


Revealing at a glance the outstanding characteristics 
and experience of the applicant, it will enable you to decide 
quickly and accurately if he is of the calibre you are seek- 
ing—or whether he is of the “floater” type that is more 
frequently an obligation than an asset. 


And other personal data for reference in “handling” the 
man after he becomes a member of your selling force; in- 
formation that enables the sales manager to write the 
intimately personal letters that inspire loyalty and enthu- 
siasm is obtained without difficulty. 


More than a thousand concerns, large and small, are using 
this form. Setting the type alone would cost you more than 
you can obtain them for from us. Any quantity may be 
ordered, at the following prices: 


Dine Cavett @ Mintel Co. H. L. Beach Co. | Less than 100 blanks... 7c each 

Colonial Works | Crense Grocery Co, 100 and less than 250... ......6e each 
ae ; D be Co. <4 

Fiispatrick Brothers a. 250 and less than 500.000. 5c each 

Cheney Bros. Brewster Gordon & Co. 500 and less than 1,000... 4c each 

Humphrey & Company Simmon Boardman s 

Kellogg Switchboard Sill Stove Works TT 3c each 


M. N. Arnold Shoe Co. 
Fireproof Products Co. 
Haserot Company 
Gardners’ Bakery 

Hunt, Helm & Ferris 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
Frederick Stearns Co. 
Transcontinental Oil Co. 
Green & Green 

Iten Biscuit Co. 

American Crayon Co. 
Pacific Desk Mfg. Company 
Dural Rubber Corp. 


Stark Inland Machine Wks. 


Louis F. Dow Co. 
James Mfg. Company 
Harlan R. Morris 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 


Square D Company 
Klearflax Linen Rug Co. 
Palmolive Co. 

Plough Chemical Co. 
Postage Meter Co. 
Clime-a-Line Co. 
International Corset Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Manning & Co. 


In ordering, refer to form SA-2 and specify whether you wish your firm 

name imprinted at the head of the first page. The extra charge for im- 

printing is $1.00 for the first one hundred and 25 cents for each additional 
hundred. 


The DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue 
New York . Chicago - London 
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Unearthed an Idea 30 Years 


Old to Increase Sales 
(Continued from page 510) 


hesitate to put on overalls, which is 
perhaps the only reason why he is 
making good at all. 

We have two reasons for demon- 
strating our product in selling: be- 
cause the actual demonstration re- 
veals its excellent features to much 
better advantage than would other- 
wise be possible, and because it 
serves to center the prospect’s at- 
tention on the garment and makes 
him follow the sales talk. One can 
appear to be listening, you know, 
without actually hearing a word one 
is saying, but when the salesman 
gets the attention of the prospect’s 
eyes as well as of his ears, the pros- 
pect must follow him, point by 
point. 

How Our Men Sell 

There may be a pair of competi- 
tive overalls lying on the counter 
and the salesman may lay a pair of 
ours on top of them and show that 
ours is of better material and is cut 
much fuller. But that is not nearly 
so convincing as to slip into a pair 
and show that the legs are wide 
so as to slip off readily, the apron 
comes up high to protect the cloth- 
ing, there’s generous width across 
the hips to prevent binding when 
the wearer stoops, all points of 
strain are reinforced, the watch can’t 
possibly fall out of the pocket when 
one leans over, and so on. 


At the same time, the salesman 
in demonstrating the garment to the 
merchant and his clerks is giving 
them a lesson in selling and the 
merchant usually appreciates that. 
Clerks will frequently gather around 
and begin to smile when one of our 
salesmen slips into overalls, but the 
proprietor usually tells them that 
they had better be serious and try 
to learn something instead of mak- 
ing light of the matter. 


Our salesmen also cooperate with 
the retailers by giving demonstra- 
tions in the display windows of 
stores. They put on a pair of the 
overalls, have others on display, and 
use window cards to direct attention 
to the different features as they 
point them out. A crowd always 
gathers around the window, of 
course, and the demonstrations in- 
variably are effective. 


We have numerous letters from 
customers in different parts of the 


TRANSPORTATION RATES FOR YOUR SALESMAN 


GUIDE ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO FREIGHT RATE 


For Key to Express Scale or Parcel Post Zones, see pages 9 = on lain 
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An Accurate Record of Express, Parcel Post and Freight Rates from CHICAGO to Over 
Ten Thousand Stations in the United States and Canada. Issued in Loose Leaf 
Form and Revised by the Distribution of Monthly Supplements 


INDIVIDUAL STATES SUPPLIED FOR YOUR SALESMAN AT A NOMINAL COST 


W. J. HARTMAN, PUBL. - 732 Federal St., Chicago, Il. 


WE ALSO COVER RATES FROM OTHER TERRITORIES IN HARTMAN’S FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


Dartnell in New York 


On May First, the Eastern offices 
of the Dartnell Corporation, puéd- 


lishers of SALES MANAG 


EMENT, 


will move to larger quarters 


Seventh Floor of the Berkeley Bldg. 


19 West Forty-Fourth 
New York City 


Puiuip S. SALISBURY 
Vice-President in Charge 


Street 


M. V. REED 


Assistant Manager 
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A Resolution! 


@ WHEREAS, through the dispensation of a kind 
Providence, we have enjoyed the privilege of serving a 
lot of folks. 

QAND WHEREAS, the same kind Providence has 
permitted us to enjoy good health and a modicum of 
success, we feel fully repaid for our efforts. 

@ THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that during the 
vear 1924 we will try faithfully to be of greater service 
to a larger number of people—as many as will let us. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


YVember Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson CHICAGO Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
7 West 16th St., New York 122 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Subseription price: $1.50 in U. S.. Newfoundland. Cuba. and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada: $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 


Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Great Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this territory losing orders because it takes too long for 
your product to come to the trade here from your factory? 


Have you figured how much of the money that you spend in advertising and 


sales campaigns is a total loss because your competitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from Chicage stocks? 


Do you know that many distributors whose factories are at a distance are find- 
ing that it costs actually LESS money to make delivery from stocks carried 
in Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse than it does to fill orders direct from 
their factories? 


Our plant at the Pennsylvania Railroad’s mammoth freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and rail-traffic facilities, is definitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical distribution methods that are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales effort. 

If you have not investigated public warehousing as applied to the distribution of 
your product and want to know why enterprising manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and not an expense, write us now. A dollar saved 
is a dollar made. 

Let us know your particular problem in this market. It will receive the con- 
siderate attention of a distribution specialist. 


Western Warehousing Company 
331 West Polk Street, Chicago | 
“At the Edge of the Loop” WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent | 
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country who have voluntarily writ- 
ten in to thank us for these demon- 
strations and to tell of the results, 
One merchant in Delaware, Ohio, a 
small college town, writes, for ex- 
ample, that the demonstration re- 
sulted in the direct sale of ninety 
garments in his store where he had 
been featuring overalls at ninety- 
eight cents (ours sold at $2.15), 
Another in Monroe, Michigan, says 
the demonstration made many new 
customers, sold a lot of overalls, and 
stimulated the sale of work pants. 
Still another writes from Spring 
Hill, Tennessee, saying the demon- 
stration was a great success, made 
a lot of new customers, the salesman 
is a fine fellow, and he, the mer- 
chant, has switched to our overalls 
and trousers after handling a com- 
petitive brand for six years. 


Our Merchant Friends Are Pleased 


Recently we came out with a new 
overall designed especially for car- 
penters and to get the expert opin- 
ion of carpenters on it, we invited 
the delegates of the District Council 
of Carpenters of our city to a din- 
ner and had each put on a pair of 
the overalls and criticize it. Just 
forty-four of the forty-five whom we 
invited responded and they were so 
well pleased that they marched in 
a body, wearing the overalls, to a 
big meeting of carpenters and car- 
ried on the demonstration them- 
selves. Later they asked us to give 
them a sign to put up in their lodge 
room and we furnished a handsome 
one framed under glass. 

We spend more time than form- 
erly in training our salesmen and 
we teach them more than one 
thing—but above all we emphasize 
the importance of the dramatized 
method of selling. 


The Real Silk Hosiery Mills of 
Indianapolis, Ind., have purchased 
eighty-two projectors and eighty- 
two motion picture films for the use 
of their district managers. The 
films are to be used by district man- 
agers to show the manufacturing 
process of silk hosiery before their 
local managers, and they will also 
be made available for use in 
schools, churches, and other institu- 
tions. Members of the Real Silk 
sales organization do not call on 
dealers, but devote their time to 
selling direct to the consumer, by 
making a house-to-house canvass. 
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Subscribes for Entire Sales 
Organization 


“We are impressed with this magazine 
as a publication of genuine merit and 
would be interested in having your maga- 
zine mailed to our Branch Offices. You 
may start with the January issue and 
mail to the seventy-five (75) addresses on 
the list attached.”—J. A. Rand, President, 
Kardex Sales Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


One Live Magazine 

“SALESOLOGY reached my desk just 
as I was starting on my vacation, and I 
said to myself, ‘here is another of those 
magazines which clearly and completely 
explains just how to run salesmen.’ 

“Before I threw it away I thought I 
would take a squint at it as I rode along 
in the train, and say, it certainly is one 
live magazine. I certainly will look for- 
ward to receiving it regularly.’—W. B. 
Alexander, Sales Manager, The Barrett 
Company, Boston. 


Thinks It Great Stuff 


“In the humble opinion of your corre- 
spondent you certainly have amassed 
some very humanly human articles in this 
issue, and further copies will be awaited 
with much interest.”—W. H. Singleton, 
Manager Atlanta Branch, Muncie Oil 
Engine Company. 


Best of Them All 

“I enclose $2.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to SALESOLOGY beginning with 
the latest issue. Please send first copy by 
return mail. 

“Noticed this on the news stand and it 
struck me as being the best of them all.” 
—J. A. Crane, 3638 Bamberger Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Contains Real Meat 


“Enclosed find check for $2.00 to cover 
one year’s subscription to SALESOLOGY 
beginning with the January issue. 

“So far I have only seen two issues, but 
the magazine seems to be just what we 
are looking for, and I have examined 
many and subscribed for some. You can 
get at the meat without wading through 
a lot of useless material.”—E. A. Lam- 
bert, Asst. Sales Mgr., A. Stein & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Twenty-Six Subscribers 
“Enclosed please find subscription list 
and check to cover cost of twenty-six sub- 
scriptions to SALESOLOGY. These sales- 
men have become interested through the 
sample copies you sent the writer.”—F. R. 
S., the H. J. Heinz Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A Sales Classic 


“Two issues of SALESOLOGY have 
convinced me that it fills a big gap. Your 
ideas are dandy and cannot help but put 
the brakes on careless selling. I enclose 
my check for one year’s subscription.”— 
R. E. Corning, Sales Agent, 5101 Jenkins 
Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fills a Big Gap 
“We received a copy of SALESOLOGY 
and while we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the entire contents, we do 
think that this medium of yours is a sales 
classic.” —M. Edelstein, Manager, Albany 
branch, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 


Wins His Approval 
“We frankly believe that within the 
covers of SALESOLOGY there is some- 
thing that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents—that is experience. It surely 
afforded the writer a great deal of pleas- 
ure and we have passed it on to the de- 

partment heads of the company. 


“It performs a threefold purpose: puts 
pep in salesmen, pushes sales and inspires 
confidence. 

“Please put me down for a year’s sub- 
scription.” —Chas. G. Schram, The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, III. 


Ten Subscriptions 


“Recently the writer, after having en- 
joyed a copy of SALESOLOGY, men- 
tioned this spirited, snappy publication at 
one of our salesmen’s meetings, with the 
result that ten salesmen subscribed for it 
on the spot.’—Jas. T. Rodd, Assistant 
Sales Manager, Smith, Kline & French 
Co., wholesale druggists, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Most Interesting 


“SALESOLOGY just received. Have 
read it through from cover to cover, and 
find it to be one of the most interesting 
as well as instructive sales magazines 
that we have ever read. The articles are 
so helpful that we will thank you to send 
us five additional copies as well as mail 
us six copies of each additional edition. 
Mail us invoice to cover same.”—T. L. 
Betterton, Betterton-Rupert Coffee Co., 
Ashland, Kentucky. 


Encyclopedia on Salesmanship 


“Permit me to compliment you upon 
your recent issue of SALESOLOGY which 
is a regular encyclopedia on salesmanship 
and sales methods. 


“It is very encouraging to see a publi- 
cation of this character carrying the topics 
which your publication carries, and I 
want to wish you the greatest possible 
success in your efforts.”—B. P. Neff, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, F. A. Patrick & 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 


approbation. 


of the bouquets on this page. 


TIVES.” 


MAN. 


53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Why the kditor Blushed 


O, we didn’t wander into the “Follies” or suddenly bump 
into a picture of Rodin’s “Kiss.” 
effulgence, in a manner of speaking, suffuses our edi- 

torial countenance just so many times each day—more or less. 


Thank the good Lord we do not publish SALESOLOGY in 
France, where men are prone to swap kisses to emphasize 
Otherwise there are many who rate high in the 
selling field who might be tempted according to custom to 
bestow an osculation on the editorial map. If you think our 
suspicions are not well founded then cast a mean eye on some 


Our editorial policy is “DON’T TRY TO KID THE NA- 
And the fact that we are serving “bear meat” in 
each issue is amply proved by similar letters that find their 
way to the editorial desk every day—letters that are signed 
by men who know selling. Hence the editorial blush. 


There is a mute reminder below that you ean still get one 
hundred cents worth for one dollar—AND MORE. Give it 
a ride—chaperoned for this special occasion by ONE IRON 


SALESOLOGY MAGAZINE 


Yet a calorific 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SALESOLOGY 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


will send me SALESOLOGY for one year. 


NOME cackk ose heap ear eurks 


iddress..... 


Company... 


ES ania 6 6S CRRA eee 


With the understanding that if I like SALESOLOGY I will show it to my salesmen 
I am sending herewith ONE DOLLAR (half the regular subscription price) fer which yeu 
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The Modern Application of an Advertising Text 
Written 2300 Years Ago 


When Herodotus wrote the above sentence, which 
adorns the facade of the General Post Office in 
New York, he little thought that he was inditing a 
text that possesses a close analogy to modern ad- 


vertising. 


In 1923 THE WORLD printed 
nearly 2,000,000 separate advertise- 
ments. Every one of them formed 
a modern courier of commerce 
bound upon the “swift completion of 
its appointed rounds” through snow, 
or rain, or heat or gloom of night. 


Every day of the year, more than 
5,000 of these industrial couriers left 
the presses of THE WORLD bent 
upon some task set for it by the de- 
mands of the work-a-day world. 
Two hundred every hour—truly an 
army of busy messengers that know 
neither fatigue nor pause until their 
work is done. 


There can be no better evidence of 
a newspaper’s usefulness in the com- 
munity it serves than the number of 
separate instances in which it is 
called upon to function. 


in America: 


5 MOO GOL EE ee 
. 


Year 


Another record of the number of advertisements 
printed by the newspapers of New York last year 
is eloquent testimony of the part that THE 
WORLD plays in the greatest area of retail sales 


THE WORLD 1,911,282 Advertisements 
The Times 1,096,859 Advertisements 
The Herald 373,601 Advertisements 
The American 371,130 Advertisements 
The Tribune 132,922 Advertisements 


Not only did THE WORLD carry 
50 per cent of all the advertisements 
printed in the five leading morning 
papers, but it printed 99,101 more 
than its own high record of 1922. 


Sales managers who study fen- 
dencies in advertising will be quick 
to appreciate the significance of this, 
coupled with the fact that THE 
WORLD in 1923 gained 126,748 
lines against a loss for its nearest 
competitor of 40,996 lines. 


Mallers Building 
Chicago 


Chancery Building 


San Francisco 


Pulitzer Dailies, New York 


Title Insurance Building 
Los Angeles 


General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 


Securities Building 


Seattle 
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An opportunity to obtain an unbiased and 
comprehensive picture of the St. Paul trad- 
ing area, with pertinent facts relating to 
merchandising problems is offered to SALES 
MANAGEMENT readers by the Industrial De- 


partment, St. Paul Association of Public 
and Business Affairs. A_ fifty-two page 
loose-leaf mimeographed report has been 
prepared under the title “St. Paul—an eco- 
nomic center’ which the association will be 
glad to send to interested executives. Many 
facts and figures of production, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing and trading facilities, 
including retail outlets, which influence sales 
volume, are given. Detailed information de- 
sired along any certain line or lines of busi- 
ness will also be submitted upon request. 


That Christopher Columbus’ was _ not 
merely a sails-man, but a SALESMAN as 
well when he “cruised” the continent of 
Europe atop a mule for many weary years 
“to convince a world that it was round when 
it well knew that it was fiat’—is told in an 
unusually refreshing manner in a little 
brochure—‘“Christopher Puts It Across” now 
being gratuitously distributed by Marschalk 
& Pratt, Inc., advertising agents, 49 West 
45th St., New York City. The “copy” would 
make a pretty fair article for your’ house 
organ or salesman’s bulletin. Ask Harry C. 
Marschalk, president, for a copy and permis- 
sion to use it. 


What is an individual letter? What is a 
form letter? What is a circular letter? It 
is indeed surprising what little information 
has been available as to actual result from 
and as to characteristic differences in these 
three forms of business communications. 
What are the situations which create indi- 
vidual letters? What situations demand a 
form letter? When should a circular letter 
be used? The Hooven Chicago Company, 531 
So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, through ar- 
rangements made with C. R. Sweeney & Co., 
are distributing a special $10.00 report en- 
titled “A Trial Plan for Testing Individual- 
ized Letters,” free to interested SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT executive subscribers. Many valu- 
able suggestions for increasing the pulling 
power of letters are given in the report. 


How it may save you money and increase 
your sales to know the real basic facts about 
your product; how, when and where it is 
used, what your customers actually think of 
it, etc., is the gist of the message contained 
in a little book, published by the Joseph 
Richards Advertising Agency of 247 Park 
Ave., New York City. The title of the book 
is “Business Research” and in addition to a 
general explanation of the term and its value 
to business enterprise, many concrete ex- 
amples of profitable applications are given. 
A complimentary copy will be sent to you 
on request. 
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“The Box of Wonders in Your Pocket” is 
a little 3x5 booklet, reprinted from “The 
American Magazine” which describes the 
manufacture and offers practical sugges- 
tions for the care of your watch. The 
article was written by DeForest Hulburd, 
vice-president, Elgin National Watch Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Requests for copies of the book- 
let, however, should be addressed to the 
advertising department of the company. 


If you like the principle of calling a spade 
a SPADE—if you appreciate frankness in 
discussing subjects that mean profit or loss 
on-every concern’s balance sheets, you will 
enjoy reading a little monthly house 
organ called “The Spade.” It is published 
by R. O. Eastman & Co., market analysis 
specialists, 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. You can get on the mailing list by 
sending your name. 


The New York Times has prepared a new 
manual of Classified Advertising for Agents 
—No. 16 of a series of descriptive business 
pamphlets issued by The Times’ advertising 
department. It is thorough in its covering of 
the methods and treatment of classified ad- 
vertising and full of information. 


The book, an excellent example of fine 
typography, tells how to telephone want ad- 
vertisements to a newspaper, explains how 
accounts are billed and adjustments made, 
covers methods of charging and counting 
words as a measure of space, and informs 
fully on what The Times considers objec- 
tionable advertising. It deals with all spe- 
cial regulations of The Times concerning 
copy and other requirements and gives speci- 
mens of good advertisements under each 
classification. All classifications are care- 
fully and fully explained, with every detail 
which can possibly arise in the preparation 
of classified advertising, and is replete with 
valuable suggestions. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Classified Advertis- 
ing Department of The Times. 


Some of the potentialities of poster, win- 
dow display, and counter card advertising 
are brought out in a new booklet issued by 
the Quigley Lithographing Company called 
“Putting It Over With Posters.” The book- 
let contains a wealth of statistics and in- 
formation on poster and related forms of 
advertising, and includes also some interest- 
ing figures on the savings made possible 
by shipping advertising materials from 
Kansas City. A request sent to Mr. Dan 
B. Webb in care of the Quigley Company, 
whose address is 115 West Fifth Street, 
Kansas City, will bring a copy to your desk. 


Quota | 
~ (Your Share) 


Are you getting it? 
We can determine 


There is a certain definite 


amount of business obtain- | 
able yearly in every line of 
endeavor. Unless you know 
what the maximum amounts 
| to, you cannot hope to deter- 
| mine just what portion of 


| this demand should be 
filled by your product. 


| This is a matter for accu- 
| rate, fact-founded research. 


| A correct market analysis 
| of your field is available to 
| you through Polk’s Quota 
Service. 


Some of the nationally 
| known institutions using the 


Polk Quota Service are 


_ Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
| Central Oil & Gas Stove Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Beechnut Packing Company 


Quota takes the guess-work | 
out of your business. It is | 
an unerring scale upon | 
which men and ternitory are 
weighed. You incur no_ | 
obligation in asking for | 
specific suggestions to help 
your business. 


'R.L.POLK & COMPANY 


Room 222, Polk Directory Building 

DETROIT, MICH. 
| 
—s icf ee en 
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The Mechanical 
Advertising Book 


that automatically opens and closes 


Patented 


What the Book Does for the Advertiser 


1. Attracts attention by the movement of 
the pages. 

2. Holds the crowd by arousing curiosity 
as to what is on the following pages. 

3. Creates a demand by persuading the 
readers of the desirability of the product. 


This device has created the greatest sensation 
ever heard of in the advertising field. In less 
than seven weeks it has been bought or rented by 
over one hundred of the largest concerns in New 
York City, including the National City Bank, New 
York Telephone Company, ete. 

It makes a strong appeal to the advertiser who 
needs only a chance to demonstrate the value of 
his goods. 

Handsome leather cover (black, red or green) 
12 interchangeable pages 14x22 inches. Mechan- 
ically perfect and self-lubricating. 


CHESTER MECHANICAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 
1416 Broadway, New York City 


Prove It! 
\ Show the Letter 


4 Your salesmen should show 
4 skeptical prospects testi- 
\\ monial letters received from 
satisfied customers—it sup- 
plies proof and gets the 
order. 

Don’t leave testimonial letters lying idle in 
your files—give them to your men and in- 
crease sales through their use. Successful 
salesmen want and will use them. 

We make photographie copies from any- 
thing written, printed or drawn—letters, 
contracts, reports, maps, blueprints—with- 
out the use of glass plates or expensive 
cuts. Let Us Send You Samples and Prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO. 
35 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 


Get Quick Action 


You can’t imagine what efficiency 
really is until you visualize your work 
on charts or maps with 


MOORE MAPTACKS 


50 Colors 5 Sizes 

Send One Dollar for samples of Maptacks 
in ten different colors, with simple direc- 
tions, and suggestions how to use them. 
A copy of ‘‘System Simplified’’ 

showing Color Chart and Sam- Maptacks 
ples FREE. will 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 404 

113 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
Mfrs. of the World-Famous Moore 


Push-Pins, Push-less Hangers, Thumb- 
tacks and Signals. 


FORMERLY SOLD FOR $10.00, NOW SELLS FOR 36.00 


When grape juice was first put on the market a number of 
years ago it sold to the grocer for $10.00 a case. 
the manufacturer had to pay $10.00 a ton for his grapes. There 
was little demand for grape juice then for people didn’t like the 
unfermented product. Even the temperance people of that day 
were against it. As the manufacturer believed in his drink and 
began to tell the public about its food value and its healthfulness 
by advertising it, by degrees the trade price has been brought 
down to around $5.00, notwithstanding the fact that grape pro- 
ducers are paid around $60.00 a ton for their fruit. 
another interesting example of the power of advertising. 


At that time 


This is 


Number Four—Cards like these should be sent salesmen every week 


Selling Advertising to Salesmen 


(Continued from page 500) 


thing which turns over quickly and which 
doesn’t require any arguing or explaining. 
That's just the kind of goods we too are 
offering to our dealers. 
Yours very truly, 


Letter Number Five 
DEAR SIR: 

A salesman for a well known bond house 
started in a new territory. When he went 
to call on prospects he didn't have to spend 
a lot of time painting pictures of who his 
company was, of its experience in bond busi- 
ness, of their many years of success without 
loss to a customer. That had all been done 
for him beforehand by company advertising. 

The time was more profitably used in de- 
acribing the salient features of the particular 
issue he was trying to sell. 

This man was endowed with at least aver- 
age ability. During each of his sales talks it 
was customary to say in effect: “As you 
have noticed in our advertisements the 
value of the security offered and its earning 
power are of utmost importance, and I can 
recommend this issue without hesitation for 
our board has investigated the proposition 
from every angle and O. K.'d it.” 


His own initiative, coupled with the capi- 
tal he made with the company advertising, 
resulted in his building up a nice business 
in a short time. 

This man was getting a comparatively 
small salary and commission. His income 
after a reasonable time, went into good fig- 
ures and was on the up-grade each month. 
But he made a mistake of deciding that to 
obtain a real large income he should leave 
the well known house and connect up with a 
rival who offered, let us say, just as good 
securities but who paid larger commissions. 

It will be needless to go into all the de- 
tails of what happened. Old customers stuck 
to the old house. They said they didn't 
know how long they had been in business, 
what their policy was and a lot of other 
things that the first company had been telling 
them through their advertisements. 


Result—While the salesman’s percentage 


of commission was larger, the sales were 
much smaller, and the total income became 
smaller. After all, it is income we are after 
and not percentage. 

Yours very truly, 


Letter Number Six 
DEAR SIR: 


A salesman backed by advertising is in 
the same position as a salesman with sev- 
eral junior salesmen working under him 
whose salaries are paid by the house, but 
whose business is credited to him. 

There are very few salesmen who do not 
appreciate the effect of advertising on their 
income. But once in a while we find a 
salesman who over-estimates what advertis- 
ing is intended to do and expects it to per- 
form miracles for him. When it doesn't he 
is disappointed and pronounces it all wrong. 


Advertising is not intended to make sales 
—its big purpose is to reduce selling re- 
sistance. There is no necessity of my ex- 
plaining the connection between this purpose 
and your income because it is perfectly plain. 
This is sufficient reason why every salesman 
wants to do his utmost to cooperate with 
our advertising department. 

Yours very truly, 


Letter Number Seven 


DEAR SIR: 
Phil Miler sells tires by the carload. 


“Well, that’s nothing unusual,” we may 
say. But we believe it is actually unusual 
for in a town of 18,000 people he ships in 
several carloads of tires and tubes each year 
and has regular sales events upon the ar- 
rival of each car. 

When each car is unloaded, trucks and 
drays are loaded at the freight yards and 
are paraded around through the main streets 
of the city with big signs on the sides of the 
trucks stating that 

“Another carload of tires has 
arrived for Phil Miler.” 

To sell tires by the carload at practically 
regular prices—although special price reduc- 
tions are occasionally made—is not a par- 
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ticularly easy thing to do. But it is made 
much easier by the fact that these are 
BLANK tires—a nationally known brand. 


The following advantages accrue from 
his handling a well known make; his cus- 
tomers do not hesitate to buy because they 
are familiar with the quality; the stock 
moves rapidly and especially so when price 
inducements are offered because customers 
do then actually obtain attractive values in 
standard merchandise. If he handled an 
unknown brand instead of the one he does 
sell, these tires wouldn't move nearly so 
fast; wouldn’t bring so many customers to 
his store; wouldn't afford him a chance to 
sell so many accessories (since he handles 
these too); wouldn't give him an oppor- 
tunity to meet and talk to so many people, 
and in fact unless inducements were made 
in the way of prices it would be impossible 
to move the volume he does. 


Now we ask, does the national advertising 
of the manufacturer help the salesman who 
sells Phil Miler these tires? We believe it 
does. And further, we believe there are 
other Phil Milers who can be sold. 


Yours very truly, 


Letter Number Eight 
DEAR JIM: 

Would you like to have a nice turkey for 
Christmas? A big one, large enough for a 
regular family gathering? Direct from the 
country where it has been waiting all this 
time to be sent to you? 


Well, that goes. This is a real bona fide, 
Dyed-in-the-Wool Proposition, and is open 
to all salesmen competing in the “Experience 
Contest” about to start. 


HERE’s ANOTHER THING 

Everyone can't win this turkey so we are 
going to give a second prize of 7-pound 
turkey (or what not). Every single salesman 
on the force has an EQUAL opportunity to 
annex one of trese fowls. Doesn't matter if 
your experience is short or long, you have 
just as good a chance as everyone else does. 


The successful salesman will be the man 
who writes us in his own way and words, 
some experience or group of experiences 
(either or both as he chooses) in which our 
advertising helped him to close a difficult 
sale—a sale where he brought in our adver- 
tising as a clincher and won the business. 


Remember the story can be long or short, 
just so it is complete and is an actual ex- 
perience. Give specific information about 
just how you swung the deal with the help 
of our advertising. Now that’s easy, isn't it? 


But seriously, this turkey will make a real 
feast and your story may win it. Someone 
is going to be made happy on December 
24th. Although all letters must be in our 
ofice on December 15th, and the winners 
will be announced on December 20th, the 
turkey won't reach the man who tells of his 
experience best until the 24th—just in time 
for the big day. 


Here’s your chance, every man for him- 
self. There's no next time. Christmas 
comes but once a year, and this contest 
closes December 15th. Write your story 
NOW. Then send it to us today. 


Yours very truly, 


es Management. 


Market Supplement 


Announcing a New Monthly 


British Market Supplement 


to Sates MANAGEMENT Magazine 
beginning with the March, 1924, issue 


HE DARTNELL CORPORATION believes that the good 

business of 1923 is unlikely to extend beyond 1925. Eventually 
the increasing competition in home markets will have its effect. We 
believe that it is sound policy to guard against that time by building up 
during 1924 a larger market for your products abroad — especially in 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, India and other 
British communities. 


To assist and cooperate with sub- 
scribers in introducing and promoting 
the sale of their products in these 
markets, The Dartnell Corporation 
will begin the publication of a monthly 
British Market Supplement. It will be 
the same size and style as SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT itself, and will probably con- 
sist of from sixteen to thirty-two pages. 
The first supplement will be enclosed 
with the March issue, out March first. 


The first four supplements will be de- 
voted principally to selling American 
products in the markets of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The editorial 
features will be prepared by our edi- 
torial representatives now in London, 
and by sales managers in America 
who have been successful in breaking 
into the British field. A copy of the 
supplement will be enclosed with each 
copy of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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Advertising rates: Full page with colour £40 (approximately 
$170); two columns with colour £30 (approximately $128) ) 


JOHN E. WALSH, Advertisement Manager 


The Dartnell Corporation, Publishers 


Sentinel House, Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1 
PUBLICATION OFFICES 


1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 


EASTERN OFFICES 


342 Madison Ave., New York 
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HICAGO’S - - - - WONDERFUL - - - - HOTEL 


Your Next Convention 
—Hold it at THE DRAKE 


There are many reasons why THE DRAKE has become distin- 
guished as America’s Ideal Convention Hotel. Its location on Lake 
Michigan is magnificent. Though away from the noise and confu- 
sion of the city’s business center, guests are only a few minutes walk 
from it. Added to this are carefully planned arrangements for as- 
sembling and controlling a maximum attendance, such as were 
never before available in Chicago. 


This New Book Gives 
the Facts 


In it are recorded the experiences of 
many national associations and sales 
organizations at THE DRAKE. It 
answers your questions as to what type 
of service—what kind of accommoda- 
tions—what location make for complete 
success of a group gathering. 


32 pages— 
illustrated 


Association secretaries and other ex- 
ecutives planning for future conven- 
tions will find the new DRAKE book 
a storehouse of helpful information. 
A copy sent on request. 


C 


Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Avenue 


On Lake Michigan—Only a Few Minutes from the Loop 


News of the Road 


Kansas City’s newest hotel, The State, 
formally opened its doors to guests on Jan- 
uary 5, 1924. This fireproof structure of 
ten stories is located on Kansas City’s fam- 
ous hotel loop in the heart of the business 
and theater district. Every room has a pri- 
vate bath and circulating ice water and a 
majority have a southern exposure and splen- 
did views. The rates are reasonable and it 
is interesting to note that three days after 
it was opened every room was taken. 


Another new hotel to open on January 5, 
1924, is the Rosslyn Hotel Annex in Los 
Angeles, Calif. With its completion, Los 
Angeles lays claims to possession of the 
largest hotel under one management on the 
Pacific Coast. The Annex is connected by 
means of subways to the main hotel and they 
boast a total of 1,100 rooms with 880 baths. 
One of the unique features of this new hotel 
is the spaciousness of the rooms. The Hotel 
California, a million and a quarter hotel in 
Fresno, Calif., was another new hotel to 
open recently on the West Coast. 


The new Coronado Hotel in St. Louis will 
meet with the approval of many sales ex- 
ecutives who are planning to visit the Mound 
City during 1924. The Coronado has been 
planned entirely for business and_profes- 
sional men and it contains every luxury, con- 
venience and service of the modern men’s 
club with none of its obligations and few of 
its restrictions. There are 430 rooms in this 
hotel together with two restaurants, a 
library, billiard rooms, card room, ete. 


It has just been called to our attention that 
a number of the leading hotels are equipping 
their convention rooms and banquet halls 
with radio equipment, including amplifiers. 
The advantages of this are apparent and it 
is worthy of consideration by the sales man- 
ager who is planning a sales convention 
early in 1924. 


It would seem that the hotels in England 
are already taking steps toward handling an 
overflow crowd at the time of the advertising 
convention in June. The Savoy Hotel is 
building a new wing, the Rembrandt has 
just added forty bedrooms and a ball room, 
and the Waldorf hotel is installing 175 new 
rooms. Furthermore, Liverpool, although at 
present well equipped with hotel space, is 
the scene of a new 300 room hotel. 


Sales managers who are making deter- 
mined efforts to increase sales by cultivating 
the South more intensively will be glad to 
know that never before have comfortable ac- 
commodations for their salesmen been so 
plentiful in this section. The year 1923 has 
seen the completion of nineteen million dollar 
or more hotels in Southland while many 
more are in course of construction or are 
being planned. Also there were numerous 
less expensive but home-like hotels which 
were finished and which are proving highly 
satisfactory. 
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sales manager’s advice 
about hotels 


A RECENT issue of ‘Sales Management’ quotes 
from a bulletin one sales manager distributes to 


his sales force 

“,..+.+. reserve your rooms in advance, 
mentioning the price you want to pay..... 
do not charge on your expense accounts 
the cost of cover charges where hotels 
have orchestras or other entertainment 
features in dining rooms. .... 


He goes on to say that while these are small 
matters they amount to several thousand dollars 
yearly if only a few salesmen are charging them 
to their accounts. 


In other words, stop at United Hotels! Upon 
leaving one United, you can make reservations 
at the next—at the price you want to pay. 


And despite the fact that you are entertained at 
mealtimes you will not be taxed with cover 
charges. 


Every modern hotel convenience tending to 
promote the salesman’s comfort and speed up 
his progress will be found in the hotels of the 
United System. 


If your coming trip includes any United Hotel 
cities be sure to stop at these centrally located 
hotels. See for yourself how really comfortable 
United hospitality can make you. 


UNITED HOTELS COM PANY 
Executive Offices: 25 West 45th St., New York 


ELS 
WEE i 
The Hallmark \\ Vof Hospitality 


oh ep 


Akron, Ohio 
The PORTAGE 


Albany, New York 
The TEN EYCK 


Erie, Pennsylvania 

The LAWRENCE 
Flint, Michigan 

The DURANT 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
The PENN-HARRIS 


Newark, New Jersey 
The ROBERT TREAT 


Rochester, New York 
The SENECA 
Hotel ROCHESTER 


Syracuse, New York 
The ONONDAGA 


Trenton, New Jersey 
The STACY-TRENT 


Utica, New York 
Hotel UTICA 


Worcester Mass. 
The BANCROFT 


° 


Canadian United Hotels 
Hamilton, Canada 
The ROYAL 
CONNAUGHT 


Montreal, Canada 
The MOUNT ROYAL 


Toronto, Canada Hotel 

The KING EDWARD 
Windsor, Canada 

The PRINCE EDWARD 
Niagara Falls, Canada 

The CLIFTON 


(Open May to September) 


Under Construction 


New York City 
The ROOSEVELT 
Seattle, Wash. 
The OLYMPIC 
Paterson, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA 
St. John, N. B., Canada 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
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Predicts Short Shift for 
Labor Government 


MERICAN manufacturers who 
are contemplating sales and 
advertising campaigns this 

year in Great Britain, need have no 
fear of radical legislation by the 
newly elected government upsetting 
their plans. This at least is the 
opinion of Sir Charles Higham, a 
prominent British advertising agent, 
who is in the United States in con- 
nection with an advertising project. 

“T have no fear that the Ramsay 
MacDonald ministry will do any- 
thing radical,” said Sir Charles in a 
recent interview. “There is no more 
man than the labor 
man when he gets inside the house 
of Parliament. 


conservative 


I have no fear of the 
two or three months of life which 
[ personally give the labor govern- 
ment, that anything will be done to 
injure the great prosperity of Great 
Britain. 

“The present labor ministry is an 
accident. It grew out of a meeting 
at the Carleton Club two years ago. 
Since then everything has gone 
But by the time you come 
over to London next July to attend 
the Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 1 
feel certain that you will find a new 
government 


wrong, 


either a conservative 
one headed by some man like Sir 
Robert or a liberal one 
headed by David Lloyd George. | 
am inclined to believe that it will be 
the latter. 


Horne 


“We are a good bit behind the 
United States in most things and 
particularly in advertising,” Sir 
Charles said. At the same time he 
pointed out, England is coming to 
realize the value of American 
methods. 


A merger of three lighting equip- 
ment companies, the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company, X-Ray Reflector 
Company of New York, Inc., and 
Luminaire Studios, Inc., of New 
York and Chicago, has been formed 
under the name of Curtis Lighting, 
Inc. The activities of this company 
will include the engineering, design- 
ing and fabrication of equipment for 
specialized lighting installations and 
the manufacture of reflectors used in 
show windows, floodlighting and in- 
direct lighting equipment, and lum- 
inaires for all classes of interiors. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 36c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE OF PROVEN ABILITY 
having a broad experience in the industrial, re- 
sale and merchandising fields. Campaign and de- 
velopment work my speeialty. Unusually success- 
ful in handling and training of salesmen. Age 40. 
Highest of references. Present connection ean be 
terminated on short notice. Address Box 263, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Ravenswood and _ Leland 
Aves., Chicago, Illinois. 


. = 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SECURING THE 
service of a young, single, capable salesman with 
good personality, four years’ road experience 
selling retail and jobbing drug and hardware 
trade. Job must be permanent and in the mer- 
chandise field. Write for full data. Box 261, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SEVERAL QUALIFIED SALES MANAGERS, 
with demonstrably successful records in recruiting 
and handling large organizations, will find perma- 
nent connections paying up to $10,000 a year in 
the 1924 expansion of one of the two largest 
manufacturers in its industry. A few important 
territories are open for real organizers. State ex- 
perience fully and write at once to H. F. Baker, 
Gen. Sales Mer., 159 N. State St., Chicago. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


CAPITAL RAISED BY REACHING’ SE- 
lected investors direct by mail. Twenty years’ 
experience writing investment advertising. Clients 
all over America. Outline your proposition—as- 
sets, capital needed, development plans, profit pos- 


sibilities, ete.—for free suggestions and _ book, 
“How to Raise Capital.’’ Gardner Advertising 
Service, E-511 Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$5,000 ANNUAL SALES INCREASED TO 
$106,000 annually within two years after adopting 
my direct mail plans, copy and counsel. $50 to 
$50,000 daily sales developed for clients. Submit 
details of sales problems for free diagnosis. Ten 
years sales promotion manager Larkin Co. James 
C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALES AGENCIES 


AVAILABLE—A MADISON, WISCONSIN, 
sales company—which has been operating for 
three years and is on a profitable basis—with 
warehousing facilities—wishes to act as selling 


distributor and supply depot for Wisconsin, 
Northern Illinois and Eastern Iowa or parts 
thereof. Will consider only high grade lines on 


which permanent business can be built up. Treas- 
urer-manager has engineering education—shop, 
estimating, sales and district sales managership 
positions—is 36 years old, married with family. 
President has stock room and record experience 
and sales experience—is 32 years old, unmarried. 
Both men are active in the company. Bank and 
personal references gladly furnished. Madison is 
the capital city of Wisconsin—has a population 
of 50,000—is served by three railroads with lines 
radiating in all directions—is the center for some 
15 passenger and package motor bus lines. Out- 
line your sales or warehousing plan or both. Ad- 
dress Four Lakes Mfg. Co., Mfr’s. Agents, 824 E. 


Washington Ave., Madison, Wisconsin. 
MERCHANT OF VARIED EXPERIENCE 


living in Switzerland wants to represent some 
American manufacturer. Has lived in London, 
Paris and various parts of Germany. Specialized 
in hardware, engineering specialties, chemicals 
and raw materials. Speaks English, French and 
German. Has ample funds for financing himself. 
Box 265, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave 
Chicago. 


‘~ Handy Expense Beale | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward 


reduces possibility of error, saves time and tr 
salesman and bookkeeper 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 


100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
. P. O. Box 1837-0 — Richmond, Virginia j 


Hundreds of progressive firms 


| Serving 


Pacific 


vee er ae 
eastern clientsin 
Coast territory and 
Pacific Coast clients nationally 


usually 


are always fresh. 


our latest 
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who specializes in the manufacture of highest 

quality inks and ribbons, ete. 

Halco Service assures you a thoroughly tested line of products at prices that are un- 
reasonable when their high quality 

assures you a rapid service by taking advantage of the facilities of our branch 

offices which are advantageously placed to make quick deliveries from stocks that 

A request on your letterhead will bring 

price list. 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Thousands of concerns have found 
it advisable from the stafNdpoint of 
service as well as economy to buy 
their supplies for mimeographs, mul- 
tigraphs and other duplicating ma- 
chines, as well as typewriters and 
addressing machines, from one company 


is takea into consideration. It also 


Write today! 


1460 Grays Ferry Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The marking or shading on Namapco 

Maps may be changed at any time 

by washing the surface with a sponge 

or damp cloth, er by erasing with 
art gum 


HE Standard Register Com- 

pany, of Dayton, say that the 

value of their Namapco Map 
System, shown above, cannot be over- 
estimated. “By the use of map tacks 
and signals,” they add, “we are able to 
visualize the conditions affecting our 
sales in the various territories. It is 
one of the most important factors in 
our sales department. We could not do 
without it.” 


The experience of Standard Reg- 
ister Company with the Namapco Map 
System is also the experience of such 
firms as Studebaker, Kelly-Springfield, 
Kohler, Sherwin-Williams, Brunswick- 
Balke, Willys-Overland, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills, Armour & Co., The Barrett Co., 
Vacuum Oil Co., and hundreds of other 
leading manufacturers and distributors 
who use these maps daily. 


But Namapco Map efficiency is 
not alone for the large concern that is 
doing a nation-wide business. It is 
available to firms that may have need 
for only one or two maps. Display fix- 
tures may be had in all sizes, from the 
single unit outfit which displays two 
maps up to the large electric-lighted 
canopy covered fixture shown above, 
with a capacity of sixty maps. Maps 
are available in any convenient size. 


Our illustrated book on seiling by 
map tells how many of the above named 
firms use Namapco Map Systems for 
analyzing their distribution, visualizing 
their sales possibilities, and keeping in 
touch with the day-to-day conditions in 
their sales and territorial work. It is 
full of practical, proven methods for get- 
ting the most business out of your terri- 
tory, whether it is large or small. 


A copy will be sent to any interested sales executive 
Address Dept. D-2, Murphy Building, Indianapolis 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1885 


CHICAGO, 111 N. Market St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Murphy Building 


NEW YORK, 360 Broadway 


ES, there was a time when The 
Tribune was third in Chicago and 
suburban circulation. 


There was a time when The 
Chicago Tribune could offer to adver- 
tisers only quality and responsiveness 
—not quantity of circulation. 

But that time is gone. 

Considering local circulation only— 
The Tribune on week days sells 
50,000 more copies than any other 
morning or afternoon paper. As to 


The Sunday Tribune—its local circu- 
lation exceeds that of the Sunday 
Herald & Examiner by 125,000 and of 
the Daily News by 175,000. 


In local circulation as well as in 


The Chicago Tribune 
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This chart is based on figures for years ending March 
31. Since the date of the latest annual figures Chicago 
Tribune circulation has increased as follows: 
150,000 4 City and 
Week Days Only Suburban Total 
Year ending March 31, 1923.. 380,771 527,128 
April 1 to Sept. 30, 1923.... 408,587 567,628 
Movember, I9ES ...vcicccce« 427,868 584,345 
100,000 4 Sundays 
Year ending March 31, 1923.. 506,308 837,628 
April 1 to Sept. 30, 1923..... 534,001 887,467 
Provennen, TOES 6.vs.s ccc cc aes 573,699 932,484 
50,000 
‘@) 


total circulation The Tribune is su- 
preme among Chicago newspapers. It 
leads in both divisions on week days, 
as well as on Sundays. 


In addition to reaching more 
readers, The Tribune reaches a better 
class of readers. Furthermore, it has 
built up in those readers an apprecia- 
tion of advertising and a confident re- 
sponsiveness to copy acceptable to 
The Tribune. 


For the merchant or manufacturer 
who believes that business is as good 
as he makes it, here is a weapon at 
once powerful and economical—a vast 
machine geared for the profitable 
building of sales. 


iiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI({ 


